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Europe,- 

-Leaving  Africa,  that  vad  peninfula,  with 
the  interior  of  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted* 
and  with  the  coafts  are  acquainted  only  imper- 
fe£ty,  we  turn  with  pleafure  to  Europe,  where, 
indead  of  defarts  and  wild  beads,  we  find  culti¬ 
vated  fields  inhabited  bv  men.  In  Europe  we 
no  longer  tread  upon  ruins  like  thofe  which  cover 
Afia  in  its  date  of  decrepitude  and  Africa  laid 
wade,  but  behold  flouridling  cities,  which  am 
nounce  that  this  part  of  the  world  is  dill  in  the 
vigour  of  life.  Science  and  the  arts  have  here 
fixed  their  abode ;  and  if  virtue  does  not  always 
belong  to  the  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  their 
laws,  police,  and  religion,  form  a  curb  to  vice, 
which  renders  it  lefs  daring.  Europe  alone  fup- 
plies  more  matter  to  modern  hidory  than  all  the 
red  of  the  world;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
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faffs,  which  referable  each  other  too  much,  may 
not  poffefs  variety  enough  to  render  them  intereft- 
ing.  The  Europeans,  by  crowding  together  with¬ 
in  their  circumfcribed  limits,  have  effaced  the 
character  imprinted  on  them  by  nature.  They 
have  modelled  themfelves  after  each  other  in  re¬ 
gard  to  manners,  politicks  and  wars ;  and  even  in 
their  governments  may  be  obferved  a  feature  of 
uniformity,  which  of  all  thefe  nations  feems  to 
form  only  one, 

SPAIN. 

Stain,  feparated  from  Africa  by  a  very  narrow 
ffrait,  forms  the  commencement  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  had  once  been  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off  from  it  and  of  forming  anifland  of 
itfelf.  The  reader  muff  recollect  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  Spain  was 
divided  into  independent  ffates.  The  Romans, 
who  had  there  rendered  themfelves  powerful,  re¬ 
tained  fome  parts  under  their  dominion,  while  the 
reft  were  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  the 
Vifigoths  and  the  Vandals.  The  dominion  of  thefe 
people,  who  deftroyed  each  other,  was  fucceeded. 
by  that  of  the  Moors ;  who,  however,  did  not 
unite  the  whole  of  the  peninfula  under  their  laws. 
Tile  Moors  were  at  length  expelled  from  it,  and 
the  whole  country  became  fubjeff  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  ;  but  as  if  its  provinces  were  ftill  one 
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one  day  to  be  feparated,  they  have  retained  the 
•appellation  of  kingdoms,  and  under  the  fame 
fceptre  a  difference  of  cuftoms,  ufages,  and  laws. 

Spain  has  been  rich  in  mines  of  filver,  a  metal  Productions, 
which  it  at  prefent  goes  in  opieft  of  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  globe.  Gold  alfo  was  found  in  it  for¬ 
merly.  The  foil  is  alrnoft  every  where  exceedingly 
fertile.  It  is  interfecled  by  beautiful  rivers,  which 
contain  plenty  of  fifh.  Amidft  its  delightful  plains 
arife  mountains  covered  with  trees  of  every  kind, 
and  in  fome  cantons  pierced  by  caverns,  which 
prefent  to  the.aftonifhed  traveller  fcenes  awefuliy 
grand.  It  fupplies  abundance  of  animals  for  the 
chace  ;  not,  indeed,  of  the  ferocious  kind,  like 
Alia  and  Africa,  but  thofe  of  the  more  tempe¬ 
rate  climates,  fuch  as  wolves  and  bears.  The 
iky  is  ferene,  and  the  air  mild.  The  heat, 
without  being  exceffive,  is  however  fometimes  too 
violent  to  be  agreeable  ;  but  the  earth  produces  a 
remedy :  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  cooling  fruits 
in  abundance.  It  produces  alfo  honey,  oil,  and 
excellent  wine. 

The  Spanifh  wool  is  highly  and  juflly  efteemed.  FlockSi 
The  fheep  which  produce  it  wander  about  conti¬ 
nually,  during  the  fummer,  over  the  mountains  , 
and  in  winter  through  the  warm  paftures  of  the 
fouthern  provinces.  A  flock  generally  confifts  of 
ten  thoufand,  and  is  entrufted  to  the  care  of  forty 
fhepherds,  who  are  under  one  chief.  T'hefe  chiefs 
keep  up  a  mutual  correfpondence,  that  their  flocks 
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may  not  meet  or  interrupt  each  other  in  their  pro^ 
grefs.  They  all  receive  their  orders  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  chief,  who  is  accountable  to  the  proprietors. 
Some  of  thefe  have  forty  thoufand  Iheep,  which 
produce  annually  fix  thoufand  pounds  of  wool,  at 
the  leaft.  Thefe  wandering  flocks  form  a  total  of 
five  millions,  the  greater  part  of  which  belong  ta 
the  king. 

Charafter.  In  Spain  there  are  reckoned  to  be  not  more  than 
ten  or  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Spaniards  there  are  generally  two 
prominent  features :  aftonilhing  patience  under 
misfortunes,  and  ahaughtinefs  which  makes  them 
fubmit  to  evils  rather  than  to  humiliation.  Their 
fobriety  and  averfion  to  intoxication  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  remotefl:  antiquity.  They  are 
exceedingly  devout,  or  we  may  rather  fay  fuperfti- 
tious ;  but  the  terror  imfpired  by  the  inquifition 
renders  them  excufable.  This  tribunal  is  more 
fevere  in  Spain  than  at  Rome.  One  might  be  af- 
tonifhed  to  fee  men  of  the  firft  rank  aflume  the  title 
of familiars,  that  is  to  fay,  fpies  or  runners  of  the 
inquifition,  did  we  not  know  that  fanaticifm  en¬ 
nobles  every  thing  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  are  in- 
fefted  by  it.  lire  Spaniards  are  taxed  with  being 
rodomontaders,  that  is,  with  boafting  of  their  cou* 
rage  beyond  what  is  real ;  but  if  they  boaft,  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  and  a  thoufand  inftances  might 
be  cited  in  which  the  Spanifh  bands  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  proofs  of  the  greater!  valour.  They  are  firm 
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and  undaunted  foldiers;  and  exceedingly  delicate 
in  regard  to  the  point  of  honour.  The  boading 
with  which  they  are  reproached  arifes,  perhaps, 
from  their  language ;  as  it  is  grave,  fonorous,  and 
fometimes  emphatic. 

The  mailers  of  the  mines  of  Potofi  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill  clothed  in  the  country  i  and  their  houfes, 
badly  furnilhed,  exhibit  too  evident  proofs  of  their 
wretchednefs ;  but  this  poverty,  though  more  than 
apparent,  they  prefer  to  opulence  which  they  might 
eafily  acquire  by  labour.  No  pleafure  to  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  and  particularly  one  of  thofe  who  in  towns 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  populace,  is  equal 
to  that  of  doing  nothing.  The  inns  exhibit  as  few 
figns  of  opulence.  They  afford  nothing  but  a  fhel- 
ter  in  common  with  the  mules,  their  conductors, 
and  various  beads  of  burthen.  The  traveller  mud 
carry  every  thing  with  him,  or  when  he  arrives  go 
himfelf  in  qued  of  drink  and  provifions,  which  he 
may  think  himfelf  happy  if  he  can  find  ;  and  next 
morning  the  landlord,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  prefects  a  bill  for  the  noife  he  made, 
and  the  trouble  he  gave  him. 

The  bull  fights  are  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  form  Bull  Fights 
the  favourite  amufement  in  the  great  towns.  A 
bull,  rendered  furious  by  being  pricked,  is  let 
loofe  in  a  kind  of  theatre,  where  a  horfeman  with 
his  lance  couched  dands  ready  to  receive  him. 

If  the  horfeman  miffes  his  blow  the  bull  feldom 
fajls  to  rip  up  the  horfe’s  belly;  by  which  means 
4  b  3 
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the  rider  is  overturned,  and  fbriie times  feverely 
wounded.  Before  the  bull  is  overcome,  fev-eral 
tawreadors,  that  is  to  fay,  bull-killers,  are  fre¬ 
quently  carried  from  the  theatre  half  dead,  amidft' 
fhouts  of  applaufe  from  the  fpectators.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  what  pleafure  the  Spaniards 
can  find  in  this  fort  of  butchery.  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  women  go  thither  well  dreffed, 
and  the  men  difperfe  themfelves  in  the  balconies 
to  pay  their  refpects  to  them,  This  is  enough  to 
enable  us  to  guefs  whence  arifes,  and  what  per¬ 
petuates,  a  tafle  for  this  amufement  among  a 
polite  nation,  who  eftimate  valour  by  temerity. 
The  Spaniards  are  faid  to  be  jealous ;  but  this 
reproach  appears  to  me  unfounded ;  and  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  a  people  by  their 
theatre,  almoft  all  the  Spanifh  pieces,  even  thofe 
that  imitate  our  ancient  myfteries,  and  in  which 
are  introduced  the  facraments  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  are  founded  on  fome  quarrel  of  jea- 
loufy. 

The  princes  of  the  Goths,  Suevi,  Vifigoths, 
and  Vandals,  reigned  either  together  or  fepa- 
rately  in  Spain,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighth.  During; 
that  long  period  the  provinces  of  Spain,  or  at 
leaft  the  courts  of  thefe  princes,  were  always  agi¬ 
tated  by  religious  quarrels..  Some  of  them  were 
Arians,  and  others  Catholics.  Sometimes  the  two 
religions  fucceeded  each  other  rapidly  in  the  fame 
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place.  The  bilhops  had  great  iufluence.  Coun¬ 
cils  were  frequent ;  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical 
matters  were  difculTed  in  them,  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  wife  regulations  in  regard  to  morals  and 
police,  wrhich  contributed  to  give  fplendour  to 
the  empire  of  the  Goths  and  Vifigoths. 

The  reign  of  the  latter  in  Spain  began  about  Hiftory, 
the  year  466.  They  went  thither  from  the  fouth  kings! 
of  France,  where  their  fovereign,  Theodoric  L 
who  came  from  Italy,  had  formed  a  powerful 
kingdom,  of  which  Thouloufe  was  the  capital. 
Theodoric  left  this  crown  to  Thorifmond  his  eldeft 
fon,  wrho  was  killed  by  Theodoric  II.  his  youngeft, 
as  the  latter  was  by  a  third  brother  named 
Euric. 

Euric  extended,  in  France,  the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  and  fubdued  the  provinces  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire.  After  thefe  conquefts, 
having  learned  that  the  remainder  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  ancient  matters  of  Spain,  and  the  Van¬ 
dals  of  Africa,  were  difputing  in  that  country  for 
the  fupreme  authority,  he  fent  thither  his  vic¬ 
torious  troops ;  {hut  up  both  in  the  extremities 
of  it ;  took  pofleflion  of  the  mod  beautiful  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and,  returning  to  France,  eftablittied  his 
abode  at  Arles,  Spain  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  governors,  who  were  fent  thither  by  the 
Viligoth  princes  of  France. 

Theudis,  a  great  Vifigoth  lord,  was  inverted 
with  that  dignity  at  the  time  when  the  dire£t 
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line  of  Theodoric  I.  became  extindl  by  affaffma- 
tions.  The  Vifigoths  of  Spain  elected  him  king 
in  531 ;  but  he  was  affaffinated,  and  no  one  can 
tell  for  what  reafon.  Theodofiles,  his  fucceffor, 
experienced  the  like  fate,  becanfe  he  was  cruel 
and  diffolute.  Agila,  whom  the  murderers  placed 
on  the  throne,  fell  alfo  by  the  dagger  of  affaffins, 
at  the  moment  when  about  to  give  battle  to 
Athanagild,  who  had  been  raifed  as  a  competitor 
againft  him.  The  latter  reigned  with  peace  and 
glory ;  for  he  had  no  children  but  daughters,  who 
were  married  at  a  diftance  from  him. 

The  troubles  excited  by  the  fucceffion  of  this 
prince  gave  occafion  to  the  eleflion  of  Liuva, 
being  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  collateral 
line  from  Theodoric,  who,  after  the  extindtion 
of  the  direcl  line,  had  inherited  the  Hates  of 
Gaul.  Liuva  having  the  choice  of  two  crowns 
preferred  that  of  Gaul ;  and,  about  the  year  572, 
gave  that  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Leovigild. 

Leovigild,  in  his  life-time,  caufed  his  fons.  Her- 
menigild  and  Recared,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
his  fucceffors.  This  monarch  openly  favoured,  if 
not  preferred,  Arianifm.  Hermenigild  was  a  zear 
lous  Catholic.  This  difference  of  religion  gave 
rife  to  a  quarrel  between  the  father  anch  the  fon„ 
"I  hey  proceeded  to  hoftilities ;  and,  after  an  um 
fuccefsful  battle,  Hermenigild  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  father,  who  put  him  to  death.  \ 

Under  this  king  the  Gafcons  deferted  Spain* 
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and  went  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  France  j  but  , 
he  obtained  other  fubje&s  by  fubduing  the  Suevi, 
who  had  poflefiion  of  Lufitania.  Leovigild,  it  is 
faid,  was  juft,  but  at  the  fame  time  ambitious ; 
thus  poflefling  two  qualities  which  are  incom¬ 
patible.  He  was  a  legiflator,  and  caufed  his  laws 
to  be  executed  with  inflexible  rigour.  He  had 
a  happy  talent  of  forming  conje&ures ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  it  was  this  ability  which  rendered 
him  the  conqueror  of  the  Suevi,  whofe  throne 
was  lefs  firm,  and  as  much  ftained  with  blood,  as 
that  of  the  Vifigoths,  Brothers  affaflinated  each 
other  the  great  depofed  their  kings,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  was  in  a  ftate  of  fluctuation,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  Catholic,  and  fometimes  Arian. 
Leovigild  arriving  in  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles 
overturned  the  government,  and  took  poflefiion 
of  the  kingdom  in  384. 

His  fon  Recared  carried  with  him  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  a  reputation  for  talents  and  bravery,  ac¬ 
quired  by  feconding  his  father  in  the  wars  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  Having  declared- 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  on  account  of  which  his 
brother  Hermenigild  had  loft  his  life,  the  Arians 
confpired  againft  him.  He  efcaped,  however,  the 
plots  which  they  laid  for  him,  and  having  punifh- 
ed  them  enjoyed  a  peaceful  reign  till  the  year 
601.  Puring  the  following  entury  the  crown  of 
Spain  remained  as  if  fufpended  by  a  thread. 
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moving  over  heads  who,  as  it  may  be  faid,  only 
felt  it. 

Recared  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Liuva  II. 
who  being  affaffinated,  his  murderer  Viteric  was 
proclaimed  in  his  head.  After  a  reign  of  fome 
years  the  latter  was  {tabbed ;  and  Gundemard, 
legally  elected,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  died  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  A  nobleman  named 
Sifebut  was  then  chofen  to  fill  the  throne.  He 
was  fond  of  letters,  but  no  lefs  warlike,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  vidlorious  arms  into  Africa.  The  people 
were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  government,  that, 
on  his  death,  his  fon  Recared  II.  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him ;  but  he  lived  only  a  Ihort  time. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  Sifebut  reigned,  his 
brother  Suinthila,  or  a  fon  or  near  relation  of 
Sifebut,  acquired  fuch  a  reputation  for  talents 
and  courage,  that,  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  eledled  king.  In  623,  he  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Spain, 
and  expelled  the  molt  powerful  of  his  enemies. 
After  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  rendered  illuftrious 
by  virtues,  believing  himfelf  fecured  on  the  throne, 
he  became  vicious  and  was  depofed.  He  was 
declared  unworthy  of  the  crown,  and  his  children 
incapable  of  reclaiming  it.  '  • 

His  fubjedts  fubfiituted  in  his  room  Sifenanid, 
who  fuffered  his  predeceflor  to  live  :  a  circum- 
fiance  rather  remarkable.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
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Chintila,  who  enacted  a  law,  that  whoever,  during 
the  king’s  life-time,  endeavoured  by  forcery  to 
difcover  the  period  of  his  death,  ihould  himfelf 
be  deprived  of  life.  Chintila  drove  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  and  left  the  crown  to  Tulga  his  fon  ; 
who,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  fome  faults, 
was  depofed.  An  old  man,  named  Chindafuinth, 
who  affociated  wdth  him  in  the  government  his 
fon  Recefuinth,  was  appointed  his  fucceffor.  Not- 
withftanding  the  efforts  made  by  a  faction  of  mal¬ 
contents,  who  were  difpleafed  to  fee  the  latter 
fwav  the  fceptre  of  his  father,  he  maintained  his 
authority  and  made  himfelf  be  beloved.  The  peo¬ 
ple  wufhed  to  have  a  king  chofen  by  this  prince  ; 
but  he  refufed  the  invitation  given  him  for  that 

After  the  death  of  Recefuinth,  in  656,  the 
elefilors  found  themfelves  embarraffed  in  regard 
to  their  choice.  The  fuffrages  were  united  for 
Wamba,  a  nobleman  whofe  age,  virtues  and  ex¬ 
perience,  afforded  great  hopes  of  a  good  govern¬ 
ment;  but  he  declared  that,  as  he  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  perfon  with  his  own 
talents,  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  accept  the 
crown.  One  of  the  electors,  however,  addreffed 
him  as  follows :  “  In  turning  our  eyes  towards 
“  you,  wre  have  not  been  guided  by  any  other 
“  motive  than  the  public  advantage.  You  pretend 
u  to  prefer  your  own  repofe,  and  the  fweets  of 
f(  an  independent  life,  to  the  good  of  your  coun- 
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ef  t ry.  Whoever  perfifts  in  refufing  to  contribute 
“  towards  it,  is  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  ftate, 
c<  as  he  who  endeavours  to  hurt  it.”  On  con¬ 
cluding  this  fpeech,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the 
hilt  of  his  fword,  and  threatened  to  run  him 
through  the  body  if  he  refufed  to  accept  the 
crown.  Wamba  was,  therefore,  induced  to  com- 
ply. 

This  prince  realifed  the  hopes  which  had  been 
conceived  of  him.  He  was  attacked  by  his  re¬ 
bellious  fubjedls,  but  he  defeated  them  and  grant¬ 
ed  them  pardon.  The  mildnefs  of  his  difpofition 
induced  his  enemies  to  make  a  perfidious  attempt 
againft  him.  Erviga,  the  great  grandfon  of  Her- 
menigild,  who  became  a  martyr  to  the  catholic 
faith,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  fceptre  wrefted 
from  his  great-grandfather,  caufed  a  potion  to  be 
adminiftered  to  Wamba,  by  which  he  was  thrown 
into  a  ftate  of  delirium.  During  the  fit  his  hair 
was  cut  oif,  and  he  wras  clothed  in  the  drefs  of  a 
penitent.  On  recovering  his  fenfes,  he  found  his 
head  fliaved  and  that  he  was  covered  with  a  frock. 
Some  hiftorians  pretend  that  his  reafon  never  en¬ 
tirely  returned,  or  that  he  did  not  make  complete 
ufe  of  it ;  as  he  fubmitted,  without  murmuring, 
to  the  law  which  declared  every  man  who  had  af- 
f  timed  the  monaftic  habit  to  be  degraded  for  ever 
from  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
not  forry  for  this  event,  as  it  allowed  him  to  de- 
'pofit  a  crown  by  the  weight  of  which  he  was  fright-' 
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ened,  and  which  he  had  affirmed  only  again!!  his 
will.  He  refigned  it  without  much  difficulty  to 
Erviga,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  confirmed  on 
the  throne  by  a  council  in  683. 

After  a  wife  government  of  four  years,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  through  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  and  by  way' 
of  reparation,  caufed  his  head  to  be  ffiaved ;  af¬ 
fumed  the  monachal  habit,  and  refigned  the  fcep- 
tre  to  Egiza  the  nephew  of  Wamba.  Egiza,  on 
his  promotion  to  the  throne,  had  alfo  fcruples 
which  were  removed  by  the  clecilion  of  a  council. 
His  fon  Witiza  was  confirmed  on  it  by  another  af- 
fembly  of  biffiops.  The  fuffrages  of  thefe  prelates 
did  not  infpire  that  prince  with  either  reafon  or 
virtue.  He  is  aecufed  of  extravagance  and  pro¬ 
fligacy.  When  the  former  is  carried  to  excefs,  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  the  latter.  In  his  fits 
of  intoxication,  Egiza  did  not  refpedt  even  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  characters.  Count  Julien,  a 
nobleman  of  his  court,  had  a  daughter  of  rare 
beauty,  named  la  Cava.  Witiza  made  an  attempt 
on  her  honour  ,  and  Julien,  highly  incenfed,  in¬ 
vited  the  Saracens  from  Africa.  I  hey  arrived  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  one-eved  Tarif,  the  oe- 
neral  of  Mufa,  governor  of  Mauritania,  who  was 
himfelf  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Valid,  the  caliph  of 
Damafcus.  As  there  were  a  great  many  African 
Moor*s  among  thefe  Syrian  troops,  it  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  to  call  thefe  Mahometan  conqueror  s  Moors. 
Witiza  was  not  a  witnefs  to  their  fucCels.  it  is 
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not  known  how  he  died,  or  how  Rodriguez  fuC- 
needed  him.  The  latter  faw  the  Spaniili  fceptre 
efcape  from  his  hands  and  from  thofe  of  the  Viii- 
goths.  It  was  decided  by  a  battle  fought  in  711, 
•in  the  plains  of  Xeres,  during  which  Rodriguez 
difappeared.  Some  fay  that  under  the  difguife  of 
a  hermit  he  retired  to  conceal  his  grief  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Portugal,  where  he  lived  unknown,  while 
the  Moors,  taking  advantage  of  their  victory,  fub- 
dued  his  kingdom. 

Moorifk  Mufa  being  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  ge¬ 
neral  Tarif,  haftened  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  enlarged  by  a  report  purpofely  fpread  in 
Africa,  that  the  plunder  of  the  towns  would  be 
given  up  to  the  foldiers,  and  that  the  conquered 
lands  would  be  fhared  among  them.  This  mul¬ 
titude  he  divided  into  three  bodies.  The  firft, 
under  his  fon  Abdalaziz,  received  orders  to  fub- 
due  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  fe- 
cond  was  to  fubdue  thofe  on  the  ocean.  The 
third,  commanded  by  himfelf,  under  Tarif,  he 
deltined  for  attacking  the  interior  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Terror  preceded  them ;  and  the  towns, 
wherever  they  appeared,  furrendered  without  re¬ 
finance.  None  efcaped  the  fword  or  llavery,  but 
a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  the 
clergy  or  the  nobilitv,  who  fled  to  the  moft  inac- 
ceflible  places  of  the  mountains. 

Abdalaziz,  a  mild  and  amiable  prince,  treated 
with  great  kindnefs  the  inhabitants  ot  the  diftridt 
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Which  had  been  affigned  to  him.  His  father 
Mufa,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  entrufted  him  with 
the  government  of  all  his  conquefts,  which  he 
ruled  with  that  prudence  of  which  he  had  already 
given  proofs.  By  this  indulgence  he  offended  the 
captains  of  his  own  nation.  They  fufpeCted  that 
he  wifhed  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  mafter,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Spaniards  whofe  friendfhip  he 
courted  ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  caufed  him 
to  be  affaffmated.  His  fucceffor  carried  on  an  in- 
ceffant  war,  and  left  to  the  Vifigoth  noblemen  no¬ 
thing  of  ''their  ancient  monarchy  but  a  few  barren 
and  mountainous  diftri&s,  in  the  moil  beautiful 
country  of  Europe. 

In  718,  the  refugees  affembled  in  the  horrid  ca¬ 
verns  of  Afturias,  and  made  choice  of  a  king  def- 
cended  from  the  family  of  their  own  princes. 
Don  Pelayo,  the  fovereign  whom  they  elected, 
united  prudence  with  valour.  Pie  began  the  war 
with  a  handful  of  foldiers,  but  men  of  bravery 
and  refolution.  Alwavs  victorious,  and  never 

J 

elated  by  his  fuccefs,  he  advanced  with  the  utmolt 
circumfpection.  In  proportion  as  he  expelled  the 
Moors  from  his  neighbourhood,  he  fecured  his 
conquefts  from  any  fudden  invafion,  by  furround¬ 
ing  the  cities  with  fortifications.  In  this  manner 
were  formed  the  final  1  kingdoms  of  Oviedo  and 
Leon.  The  Moors  endeavoured  to  fet  boundaries 
to  this  aggrandizement.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
two  parties,  the  one  to  advance  and  the  other  to 
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check,  continued  feven  hundred  years,  amidfl  con¬ 
tinual  warfare.  Sovereignties,  which  covered 
Spain  with  kingdoms,  governed  fometimes  by 
Mahometans,  and  fometimes  by  Chriifians,  were 
eftablifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  long  interval.  The 
hiftory  of  this  period  is  a  real  chaos  of  military  ex¬ 
peditions  and  intrigues.  A  few  (hades  excepted, 
all  thefe  events  have  a  refemblance  to  each  other. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  to  feleft  a  few  of 
the  molt  hr  iking  faffs  :  but  as  thofe  who  traverfe 
defart  regions  ereff  fignals  that  they  may  again 
difcover  their  route,  we  (hall  interfperfe  a  few 
dates  that  we  may  not  wander  entirely  at  random. 

Vmfii  Don  Pelayo  left  his  throne  already  eftablifhed 
to  his  fon  Don  Pavila.  The  nobility,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  which  happened  in  739,  elefled 
his  brother-in-law  Don  Alphonfo  I.  who  (lie wed 
himfelf  worthy  of  their  choice,  and  extended  his 
kingdom.  His  fon  Don  Froila  obliged  the  eccle- 
(iaftics  to  abandon  their  wives,  and  defeated  the 
Moors.  He  was  exceedingly  fevere,  and  much 
dreaded  by  his  people.  Being  jealous  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Bimaran,  who  made  himfelf  beloved,  he 
ftabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himfelf 
afiaffinated  in  his  turn.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
coufin  Aurelio.  As  he  left  no  children,  and  as 
his  brother  Bermude  was  a  deacon,  his  place  was 
iupplied  by  his  relation  Silo. 

Alter  his  death,  which  took  place  in  785,  the 
nobility  chofe  for  his  fucceffor  Don  Alphonfo  II. 
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the  fon  of  the  cruel  Froila.  The  character  of  his 
father  proved  injurious  to  him.  The  people  be¬ 
held  him  on  the  throne  with  repugnance  ;  and  his 
uncle  Mauregat,  profiting  by  this  difpofition,  feiz- 
ed  it  for  himfelf.  This  prince  careffed  the  Moors, 
and  was  a  great  friend  to  Abderamen,  called 
Miramolin.  This  connection  gave  offence  to  his 
fubjefits ;  but  he  neverthelefs  reigned  in  peace. 
When  he  died  they  would  gladly  have  reftored 
Don  Alphonfo  to  the  throne ;  but  the  electors, 
dreading  his  relentment,  were  guilty  of  a  new  a  fit 
of  injuftice  towards  him  by  choofing  Bermude, 
the  deacon,  in  whofe  dead  his  relation  Silo  had 
been  before  fubftituted.  Bermude  feems  to  have 
accepted  the  crown,  merely  that  he  might  give 
Don  Alphonfo  time  to  efface  the  prejudice  which 
had  been  conceived  againfl  him.  As  foon  as  he 
found  it  removed,  though  he  had  children  of  his 
own,  he  refigned  the  crown  to  Don  Alphonfo, 
in  791. 

This  prince  is  known  in  hiftory  under  the  name 
of  Alphonfo  the  Chafte,  and  to  this  title  might 
be  added  the  Victorious  ;  for  he  often  triumphed 
over  the  Moors.  His  fubjefits,  however,  frequent¬ 
ly  revolted,  and  he  was  even  imprifoned.  When 
freed  from  his  confinement  he  gained  the  affeCtion 
of  the  people  by  his  clemency,  and  continued  to 
be  victorious  over  the  Moors.  Being  advanced  in 
years  he  abdicated,  in  842,  in  order  that  he  might 
fpend  a  few  years  in  tranquillity,  an$  he  recom-' 
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mended  to  the  electors  his  coufin,  Don  Ramirez. 
The  latter,  harafled  by  rebellion,  was  not  fo  in¬ 
dulgent  as  his  predeceflor.  He  was  lefs  beloved  ; 
but  he  acquired  equal  confideration  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  againft  the  Moors.  The  efteem  in  which  he 
was  held  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  his  fon 
Ordogno  I.  The  latter  on  his  death,  in  866,  left 
his  kingdom,  more  extend  ve  than  he  had  received 
it  from  his  predecelfors,  to  his  fon  Alphonfo  III. 
furnamed  the  Great. 

He  acquired  this  title  after  having  been  put  to 
the  ted  by  adyerfity.  He  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  almoft  as  foon  as  he  had  afcended  it ;  but 
being  foon  after  recalled,  he  always  furrounded 
it  with  the  fplendour  of  his  victories.  They  did 
not,  however,  banifti  domeftic  miferies,  which 
are  always  thofe  mod  fenfibly  felt.  Don  Garcias, 
his  fon,  revolted.  The  father,  irritated,  confined 
him  three  years  in  prifon.  This  feverity  excited 
murmurs  againft  him.  The  queen  his  mother, 
and  Don  Ordogno  his  brother,  loudly  demanded 
the  releafe  of  the  captive,  and  (hewed  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  make  their  requeft  be 
granted.  The  old  king,  feeing  that  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  about  to  be  kindled,  affembled 
the  dates  of  the  kingdom  in  910.  His  two  fons 
being  prefent,  he  addrefied  the  dates  as  follows  : 
cc  During  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  my  whole 
“  labour  has  been  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
c:  my  people :  towards  the  end  of  it,  I  (hall  not 
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“  alter  my  conduct.  Since  Don  Garcias  is  in- 
“  vited  to  the  throne  by  your  wifhes,  I  fhall  re- 
“  fign  to  him  my  crown,  and  give  Gallicia  to  Don 
“  Ordogno.”  This  conclufion  was  not  expeCted. 
The  children,  embracing  the  father’s  knees,  con¬ 
jured  him  to  retain  the  diadem  5  but  he  continued 
firm  in  his  refolution.  He  furvived  this  fcene  two 
years,  and  made  a  glorious  campaign  againlt  the 
Moors,  whom  he  did  not  go  to  combat  but  with 
permiffion  of  his  fon.  We  are  indebted  to  Don 
Alphonfo  for  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him. 

Don  Garcias,  who  had  been  fo  much  wifhed 
for,  did  not  anfwer  the  expectation  of  his  fub- 
jects.  He  was  brutal  and  fevere,  and  died  very 
little  regretted.  His  brother,  Ordogno  II.  who 
fucceeded  him,  being  on  the  contrary  open  and 
affable,  made  himfelf  univerfally  beloved  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  ;  but  his  good  qua¬ 
lities  were  not  lading:  his  temper  became  peevifh, 
apparently  by  the  reverfes  he  experienced  in  a 
war  againft  the  Moors.  He  grew  cruel  in  his 
court,  and  unjuft  in  his  family,  which  he  filled 
with  trouble  by  divorcing  his  wife,  who  did  not 
dderve  fuch  treatment.  He  had  two  Tons,  Don 
Alphonfo  and  Don  Ramirez;  but  neither  of  them 
fucceeded  him.  The  crown  was  conferred  on  his 
brother  Froila,  who  lived  only  thirteen  months. 

5  After  his  death,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  fons 
of  Ordogno  ;  and  Alphonfo,  the  youngeft,  was 
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proclaimed.  Scarcely  had  he  affirmed  the  reins 
of  government  when  he  declared  that  he  believed 
himfelf  incapable  of  managing  them.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  refigned  them  to  Don  Ramirez  ;  but  before 
fix  months  had  elapfed,  on  the  inftigation  of  fome 
of  the  nobility,  he  wilhed  to  refume  them.  Three 
of  the  children  of  his  uncle  Froila  made  preten- 
fions  alfo  to  the  throne,  and  levied  troops  to  fup- 
port  them.  Don  Ramirez  took  his  brother  and 
his  three  coufms  prifoners,  and  caufed  their  eyes 
to  be  put  out.  He  humbled  the  turbulent  fpirit 
of  the  counts  of  Caftille,  who  arrogated  great 
privileges,  and  conquered  a  Moorifh  king,  from 
whom  he  required  homage  ;  after  which  he  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne  in  order  that  he  might  fee  it  in 
the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  fon,  Ordogno  III. 

The  counts  of  Caftille  bore  with  great  impa¬ 
tience  the  yoke  impofed  on  them  by  Don  Rami¬ 
rez.  Ordogno  had  married  the  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  de  Goncales,  one  of  the  mod:  powerful 
among  them.  The  bands  of  this  marriage,  which 
were  drawn  clofer  by  policy  than  love,  became 
relaxed  at  the  fight  of  Elvira,  the  daughter  of  a 
Gallician  lord,  with  whom  the  monarch  w'as  cap¬ 
tivated.  lie  divorced,  therefore,  the  Caftillian 
wife,  and  married  the  Gallician,  who  brought 
him  a  fon  named  Don  Bermude.  The  Caftillians 
gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  afferting  their 
liberty  j  and  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  infult 
offered  to  their  princefs,  they  took  up  arms.  Or- 
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dogno  died  in  the  courfe  of  this  war ;  and  the 
Gailician  finding  that  die  had  only  one  fon,  an  in¬ 
fant,  made  a  bargain  for  the  crown  with  Don 
Sancho,  her  hufband’s  brother.  He  did  not  enjoy 
jt  in  peace.  Don  Goncales,  the  Caftillian,  op- 
pofed  to  him  Ordogno  IV.  the  fon  of  Alphonfo 
the  Blind.  The  latter  married  the  Caflillian  who 
had  been  divorced ;  and  who  thus  a  fecond  time 
became  queen  of  Leon,  which  was  then  the  feat 
of  the  Spanifh  kings.  Ordogno  expelled  Don 
Sancho :  the  latter  had  recourfe  to  Abderamen, 
king  of  Cordova,  a  Mahometan  prince,  by  whom 
he  was  reftored.  Don  Ordogno,  who  has  been 
furnamed  the  Bad,  went  to  conceal  himfelf  among 
other  Mahometans,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 
Under  Don  Sancho  the  Normans  landed  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  on  the  coafl  of  Spain,  This  prince  died 
by  poifon,  in  964. 

The  nobility,  wifhing  to  govern,  placed  on  the 
throne  his  fon  Don  Ramirez  III.  who  was  only 
five  years  of  age.  He  reigned  with  tranquillity  as 
long,  as  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  queen 
his  mother,  and  an  aunt  named  Donna  Elvira. 
Thefe  princeffes  found  means  to  reflrain  the  great, 
without  openly  offending  them.  They  procured 
a  fpoufe  for  tfie  young  prince ;  but  thinking  him¬ 
felf  liberated  by  this  marriage,  he  neglected  their 
advice,  and  incurred  the  difplealure  of  the  nobility. 
The  latter  affembled  and  defied  Bermude  II.  the 

fon  of  Ordogno  III.  the  hufband  of  Elvira  the 
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Callician.  Don  Ramirez  hazarded  a  battle  againft 
him,  and  died  after  he  had  loft  it.  Bermude  was 
extremely  unfortunate  againft  the  Moors.  They 
took  and  deftroyed  Leon  his  capital ;  but  he  gain¬ 
ed  afterwards  the  celebrated  battle  of  Gfma,  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  a  hundred  thoufand  men  remain¬ 
ed  dead  on  the  field. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1014,  the 
nobility  ftill  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  having  an  in¬ 
fant  to  place  on  the  throne.  The  regency  of  his 
mother  was  happy ;  and  Alphonfo  V.  when  freed 
from  the  reftraint  of  tutelage,  conducted  himfelf 
like  a  great  prince.  He  rebuilt  his  capital;  and 
infpired  his  fubjefits  with  courage  againft  the 
Moors,  who  re-appeared  in  great  force.  His  hid¬ 
den  death  threw  the  kingdom  into  confirmation ; 
but  the  excellent  qualities  difplayed  by  his  fon, 
Bermude  III.  reftored  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Unfortunately  he  perifhed  in  a  battle  againft 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Caftille,  who  had  married 
Donna  Sancha  his  fifter.  The  male  line  of  Re¬ 
cared,  the  Catholic,  ended  in  Bermude  III.  The 
ftates  of  Leon  and  Oviedo  aflembled,  in  1037, 
conferred  the  crown  on  Don  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Caftille,  the  hufband  of  Donna  Sancha,  the  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  and  conqueror  of  Bermude.  Thefe 
kingdom  shad  been  more  than  three  hundred  years 
under  the  fame  family. 

Caftille.  It  is  believed  that  the  name  Caftille  arofe  from 
the  caftles  which  the  noblemen,  who  took  fhelter 
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in  this  part  of  Spain,  during  the  invafion '  by  the 
Moors,  built  here  to  flielter  themfelves  from  their 
attacks.  At  firft  they  lived  as  if  in  a  republic  5 
or  at  lead  they  had  a  common  council  which  de¬ 
cided  in  regard  to  peace  or  war.  For  deciding 
private  difputes  they  elected  judges ;  and  tnefe 
were  fucceeded  by  counts,  who  became,  but  in 
what  manner  it  is  not  known,  vaflals  to  the  kings 
of  Leon.  It  has  been  feen  that  they  were  tur¬ 
bulent  and  little  accuftomed  to  fubjeciion  :  the 
laft  of  them  was  aflaffinated.  Don  Sancho,  king 
of  Navarre,  who  had  married  his  heirefs,  took 
pofteffion  of  Caftille  and  erected  it  into" a  kingdom. 
He  gave  it  to  Ferdinand  his  fon,  who,  as  has  been 
faid,  added  to  it  the  crown  of  Leon. 

If  it  has  been  fatiguing  to  fee  fuch  a  long  feries 
of  kings  palling  rapidly  before  the  eyes  like  opti¬ 
cal  figures,  it  would  be  much  more  fo  to  fix  the 
looks  with  attention  on  the  confufion  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to.  take  a 
general  view  of  it,  and  to  point  out  occafionally 
the  moft  ftriking  particulars. 

We  fee  already  in  unfortunate  Spain  four  Chrif- 
tian  kingdoms  :  Gallicia,  Leon,  Oviedo  and  Caf- 
tille ;  but  the  Mahometan,  among  which  were, 
Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Saragofia 
and  Huefca,  were  more  numerous.  There  was 
fcarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  which  did  not 
affume  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  fouthern  part, 
the  moft  fertile,  moft  agreeable,  and  moft  exten¬ 
sive,  was  in  the  polfeftion  of  the  Moors ;  while 
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the  Chriftians  had  the  northern,  which  was  rug¬ 
ged,  mountainous,  and  lefs  opulent,  but  much 
e  after  to  be  defended.  Each  had  behind  them 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  called  in  to  afiift  them  in 
cafe  of  need.  Tire  Moors  procured  theirs  from 
Africa ;  which  by  a  paffage  of  four  leagues  fup- 
plied  them  with  deftroying  hordes.  The  Chrif¬ 
tians  derived  theirs  from  France,  which  furniihed 
a  lefs  number,  but  men  well  trained  to  war. 
Religious  zeal  increafed  the  rivallhip  of  both 
parties,  as  well  as  the  hatred  which  kindled  the 
flames  of  difcord  in  Spain,  and  covered  it  with 
ruins  and  dead  bodies  for  five  hundred  years. 

Ferdinand  I.  being  feated  on  the  throne  of 
Cafiille,  as  already  faid,  united  to  it  that  of  Leon, 
in  1037,  both  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  hates,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  his  wife  Donna  Sancha. 
By  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  he  acquired 
the  affection  of  his  new  fubjecls,  as  he  had  that 
of  the  old.  He  attacked  the  Moors ;  and  ren¬ 
dered  tributary  the  kings  of  Toledo,  Saragoffa 
and  Seville. 

Under  his  reign  the  Chriftians,  as  if  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  religious  animofity  they  had  againft 
the  Moors,  created  a  new’  one  among  themfelves, 
on  account  of  the  liturgy.  One  of  the  pope’s  le¬ 
gates  was  defirous  of  introducing  that  of  Rome, 
and  of  rendering  it  exclufive.  Manv  of  the  bi- 
fhops  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  old,  which  wras 
called  the  Mofarabic.  This  oppofition  of  opinions 
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gave  rife  to  difputes  which  were  not  terminated 
under  Ferdinand.  This  prince,  to  whom  hiftorians 
have  affigned  great  prudence,  {hewed  a  fmgular 
want  of  it  on  his  death-bed.  He  formed  his  hates 
into  three  kingdoms,  which  he  divided  among  his 
three  fons.  Don  Sancho  had  Caftille  ;  Don  Al- 
phonfo,  the  fecond,  Leon  and  the  Afturias,  and 
Don  Garcias,  the  third,  Gallicia  and  Portugal, 
which  was  not  yet  a  kingdom. 

The  three  brothers  foon  raifed  their  ftandards 
againft  each  other.  The  refult  of  their  combats 
was,  that  Alphonfo  remained  alone,  and  diftri- 
buted  to  the  heirs  of  his  brothers  fuch  part  of  their 
ftates  as  he  thought  proper.  Portugal  then,  that 
is  to  fay  towards  the  year  1096,  acquired  the  form 
of  a  kingdom.  It  was  then  alfo  that  the  Almo- 
ravides  arrived  in  Spain.  Thefe  were  an  Arabian 
tribe,  whom  the  petty  Moorifh  kings  in  Spain 
called  in  to  their  affiflance  againft  Alphonfo,  who 
threatened  to  deftroy  them.  But  they  found  Jo- 
feph,  the  chief  of  the  Almoravides,  more  dange¬ 
rous  as  an  auxiliary  than  Alphonfo  had  been  for¬ 
midable  as  an  enemy.  This  chief  fignified  to 
thofe  whom  he  came  to  aflift,  that  there  was  no 
better  method  of  defending  themfelves,  than  all 
to  unite  under  his  command,  and  on  pretence  of 
protecting,  he  reduced  them  all  to  obedience. 
Alphonfo  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  fame  fvf- 
tem,  in  regard  to  the  petty  Chriftian  kings.  The 
two  great  chiefs  came  to  a  trial  of  flrength  feveral 
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times ;  Alphonfo  loft  the  laft  battle,  but  the  vic¬ 
tory  coft  the  Moors  fo  dear  that  they  derived  no 
advantage  from  it.  Alphonfo  had  among  his  of¬ 
ficers  Le  Cid,  whom  the  greateft  of  our  tragic 
poets  has  rendered  fo  celebrated.  This  monarch 
outlived  five  of  his  wives,  but  his  eyes  were  clofed 
by  the  fixth.  He  left  his  ftates  of  Caftille  and 
Leon  to  his  daughter  Donna  Urraca,  the  wife  of 
the  King  of  Arragon,  and  Gallicia  to  her  fon, 
named  Alphonfo,  whom  the  had  born  in  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage. 

This  haughty,  domineering  princefs  affected  to 
confider  her  fpoufe  in  Caftille  only  as  the  firft  of 
her  fubjedts.  It  appears  that  this  hufband  was  of 
a  mild  and  pacific  difpofition.  By  his  infinua- 
tions,  and  the  advice  which  he  caufed  to  be  given 
to  the  queen,  he  endeavoured  to  make  her  fenfi- 
ble  of  her  duty  towards  him :  but  the  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  other  duties  than  thofe  which 
were  due  to  herfelf.  The  mifunderftanding  be¬ 
tween  them  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture.  Urraca 
banithed  from  her  court  thofe  whom  fhe  thought 
well  affected  to  her  hufoand.  Her  hufband  re¬ 
called  them.  Urraca  incenfed,  pretended  to  have 
fome  fcruples  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  as  the 
degree  of  confanguinity  between  them  was  not 
very  remote.  This  was  a  fufficient  excufe  for  her 
to  leave  the  palace.  A  reconciliation  was  after¬ 
wards  effected;  but  fhe  found  herfelf  treated  with 
fo  much  coolnefs  that  fhe  retired  once  more.  On 
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this  occafion,  however,  (lie  levied  troops,  and  the 
hufband  and  fpoufe  were  each  feen,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  combating  under  the  walls  of  Burgos. 
The  queen  fuftained  a  defeat,  but  was  not  dis¬ 
concerted  ;  and  (lie  caufed  her  foil  to  be  pro-  * 
claimed  king  of  CaftiTle,  though,  according  to  the 
teftamentary  difpofition  of  his  grandfather  Alphon- 
fo,  he  was  not  to  affume  that  title  till  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Arragon. 

Armed  with  the  right  (he  had  procured  to  her 
fon,  the  queen  re-commenced  the  war.  She  af- 
fembled  a  council,  and  rendered  the  members 
fufficientlv  compliant  to  declare  her  marriage  void. 
Being  always  infatiable  of  authority,  Urraca  affec¬ 
ted  to  exercife  in  Gallicia,  of  which  her  fon  was 
foie  monarch,  the  fame  power  as  inCaftille.  The 
Gallician  nobility  did  not  acquiefce  in  her  wifhes; 
and  this  gave  occalion  to  a  new  War.  It  did  not, 
however,  proceed  to  a  battle.  By  mediation  the 
mother  and  fon  were  reconciled,  and  prevailed 
on  to  live  in  friend  fir  ip  with  each  other. 

It  appears  thatUrraca’s  difguft  for  her  hufband 
was  not  extended  to  all  men.  She  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  feeing  her  favourite,  count  de  Larva, 
carried  away  before  her  eyes.  This  infult,  and 
other  caufes,  renewed  the  quarrel  between  her 
and  her  fon.  She  pretended  that  he  held  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  only  as  a  dependant  on  her; 
and  fhe  often  exercifed  there  her  authority'-  in  a 
-  manner  highly  unpleafant  to  the  young  prince. 
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It  is  believed  that,  haraffed  by  thefe  contefts,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  them,  he  caufed  her  to 
be  arretted,  and  that  the  died  of  an  abortion,  in 
1126..  Another  account  fays,  that  lhe  was  {truck 
dead  on  coming  out  from  a  church,  the  treafures 
of  which  flie  had  carried  away  in  order  to  renew 
the  war.  Her  fon  immediately  accommodated 
matters  with  his  father-in-law,  who  readily  re- 
ftored  to  him  the  places  he  poffeffed  in  Caftille. 

Alphonfo  VIII.  exerted  himfelf  to  repair  the 
breaches  occafioned  by  fo  many  divhions  in  the 
royal  authority,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been 
ufurped  by  the  nobility.  He  repulfed  alfo  the 
Moors,  who  had  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
thefe  difeords.  By  the  victories  he  gained,  he 
acquired  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Spain ;  a  title 
never  ufed  by  any  one  but  himfelf. 

His  fon  Sancho,  who  reigned  only  a  year,  died 
greatly  regretted,  leaving  a  child  three  years  of 
age  expofed  to  the  dangers  occafioned  by  thofe 
who  difputed  for  the  government  under  his  name. 
He  was  called  Ferdinand.  His  uncle,  named 
Ferdinand  alfo,  was  one  of  his  competitors.  The 
young  prince  grew  up  in  the  midft  of  thefe  trou¬ 
bles  ;  and  his  uncle  abandoned  his  pretenfions, 
or  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  being 
employed  with  the  care  of  confining  the  infidels 
within  their  own  limits.  He  was  aflifled  by  two 
orders  of  knights  which  were  formed  at  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  firft  was  called  the  order  of  Calatrava. 
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The  city  of  that  name  was  threatened  with  a  fiege 
by  the  Moorsf  The  Templars,  who  had  it  then 
in  their  polfellion,  not  thinking  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  repel  the  enemy,  abandoned 
'  the  place.  The  king  declared  that  he  would 
give  it  to  the  firft  gentleman  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  defend  it.  An  old  gentleman,  named 
Diego  Velafquez,  threw  himfelf  into  it  with  an 
abbot  named  Raymond.  Thefe  two  men  in- 
fpired  the  inhabitants  with  fo  much  courage  that 
the  city  was  faved  ;  and  they  eftablilhed  there, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Ciftertians,  a  new  order,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Calatrava.  That  of 
St.  James,  another  military  order,  had  a  very 
whimfical  origin.  A  great  number  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who,  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  war,  had 
been  rendered  capable  of  every  excefs,  retired 
to  the  mountains  of  Leon  to  avoid  the  purfuits 
of  jultice,  Don  Pedro  Fernandez,  whom  they 
had  appointed  their  chief,  being  no  lefs  reprc- 
henfible,  took  it  into  his  head  to  form  thefe  li¬ 
bertines  into  a  fociety  deftined  to  combat  the  in¬ 
fidels.  Having  become  foldiers  of  religion,  they 
found  themfelves  in  virtue  of  the  privileges  of 
this  new  ftate  beyond  the  reach  of  juftice ;  and 
the  object  of  their  activity  and  courage  being 
changed,  they  rendered  themfelves  ufeful  to  their 
country.  Men,  indeed,  might  become  more  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  public  on  many  occafions,  could 
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means-  be  devifed  for  giving  a  proper  direction 
to  their  talents. 

Chivalry-,  at  this  period,  was  in  great  vogue  ; 
and  kings,  by  its-  means,  formed  a  fort  of  frater¬ 
nity.  Ferdinand  had  been  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Aiphonfo  IX.  He  had  a  glorious  reign,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  wifdom.  The  king  of  Leon 
coniidered  it  as  an  honour  to  be  dubbed  by  him, 
and  to  receive  the  title  of  knight.  In  this  cere¬ 
mony  the  candidate  killed  the  hand  of  him  who 
conferred  the  diftinftion.  Aiphonfo  wilhed  to 
convert  this  politenefs  into  an  aft  of  homage  ; 
and  this  circumftance  gave  rife  to  a  war.  How 
circumfpeft  fovereigns  ought  to  be  in  the  moft 
trifling:  actions  !  This  monarch  left  the  crown  to 

O 

his  fon  Henry  I.  then  a  minor,  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  eldeft  daughter  B^rengera.  Henry  hav¬ 
ing  loft  his  life  by  an  accident,  Berengera  caufed 
herfelf  to  be  acknowledged  in  his  room,  and  re- 
ftgned  the  fceptre  to  her  fon  Don  Ferdinand, 
whom  (lie  married  to  Beatrix  of  Swabia. 

Ferdinand  III.  has  been  furnamed  the  Holv, 
on  account,  as  appears,  of  his  zeal  for  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  and  of  his  fuccefs,  and  becaufe  he 
was  as  fond  of  converting  the  infidels  as  thofe 
whom  he  conquered.  Under  his  reign  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Toledo  acquired  thofe  rich  poffef- 
fions,  which  render  the  prelate  who  holds  it  the 
moft  opulent  of  all  thofe  beneficiaries  who  are 
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not  fovereigns.  It  was  indebted  for  them  to  the 
conquefls  which  one  of  its  archbifhops  gained 
from  the  infidels.  Ferdinand  refigned  them  to 
this  prelate,  in  order  that  they  might  be  united 
to  the  poffeffions  of  his  church. 

The  furname  of  Wife  has  been  given  to  his  fon  Aiphonfox. 
Alphonfo  X.  This  quality,  however,  is  belied  by  r~'~ 
feveral  of  his  act  ions,  which  afford  no  great  proof 
of  wifdom.  He  perfifted  a  long  time  in  retaining 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  conferred  on  him  at  a  period  when  they 
were  embarraifed  to  find  another  chief.  On  this 
account,  be  intended  to  have  undertaken  an  ex¬ 
pedition  which  might  have  been  extremely  bur- 
thenfome  to  Spain ;  but  his  fubjedts,  who  were 
more  prudent,  oppofed  it.  Alphonfo  quitted  alfo 
his  kingdom  feveral  times  on  journies  of  little 
importance,  while  his  ftates  were  attacked  by  the 
Moors.  He  left  the  defence  of  it  to  his  fon 
Sancho.  This  confidence  gave  the  young  prince 
a  take  for  authority,  which  he  manifefled  too 
plainly  by  affuming,  in  his  father’s  abfence,  the 
title  of  Regent.  The  father  obliged  him  to  ab¬ 
dicate  ;  but  the  mifunderflanding  between  them 
continued,  and  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  father  and  fon  had  recourfe  to  arms.  The 
old  monarch  difmherited  his  fon,  and  in  his  will 
loaded  him  with  a  malediction,  which  he,  how¬ 
ever,  retraced  on  his  death-bed. 
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Don  Sancho,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  only  the 
youngelt  of  his  children.  He  had  an  elder  bro¬ 
ther  named  Don  Ferdinand,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  left  by  his  wife,  Donna  Blanche, 
the  daughter  of  St.  Louis,  two  fons,  Don  Al- 
phonfo  and  Don  Ferdinand,  called  de  la  Cerda. 
As  fons  of  the  eldeft  brother,  the  crown  belonged 
to  them ;  but  Don  Sancho  had  caufed  it  to  be 
dehined  for  himfelf  by  the  hates,  which  affem- 
bled  at  a  time  when  his  armies  were  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  his  father.  Thefe  hates  decreed,  that, 
as  Don  Ferdinand  had  died  before  the  king  his 
father,  and  as  his  children  were  not  the  fons  of  a 
king,  Don  Sancho,  born,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
throne,  ought  to  inherit  it.  Alphonfo  did  not 
give  himfelf  ipuch  trouble  to  get  this  decifion  fet 
alide,  though  it  was  palled  without  his  confent. 
He  believed  it  to  be  fufficiently  annulled  by  his 
latter  will,  in  which  he  dihnherited  Don  Sancho ; 
but  as  he  retraced  the  difpolitions  made  in  his 
will  before  he  died,  Don  Sancho  continued  to 
affert  his  authority,  in  confequence  of  the  deci¬ 
fion  of  the  hates,  and  ahumed  the  fceptre.  The 
la  Cerdas  fled  to  Arragon  with  Blanche  their 
mother,  and  Yolanda  their  grandmother,  who 
did  not  think  it  proper  that  her  youngeh  foil 
fnould  deprive  of  their  right  her  grandfons,  the 
children  of  the  elaeh. 

The  nephews,  as  they  grew  up,  mult,  no  doubt, 
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have  beheld  with  grief  the  ufurpation  of  their 
uncle  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  defire  to  re¬ 
cover  their  right,  they  were  induced,  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  to  liften  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  which  they  entered  into  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  and  protection  of  France.  Don  Sancho 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  to  the  children  of  the 
la  Cerda,  on  condition  of  their  doing  homage  to 
the  crown  of  Caftille.  An  indemnification  fo  un¬ 
equal  was  not  capable  of  affording  them  fatil- 
facfion,  and  the  mal-contents  of  Caftille,  who 
were  extremely  numerous,  always  found  the  la 
Cerda  difpofed  to  join  them.  Don  Sancho  had 
ftill  another  caufe  of  uneafmefs  in  the  pretenfions 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  named  Don  Juan,  to  whom 
their  father,  in  the  wall  which  he  abrogated,  had 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  Don  San¬ 
cho  left  him  a  part  of  the  authority,  but 
without  the  title  of  king.  Being  always  uncer¬ 
tain  in  the  poffeffion  of  property  unjuftly  ac¬ 
quired,  this  monarch  caufed  his  fon  Ferdinand 
to  be  crowned  when  only  a  year  old.  This  young 
prince  was  but  ten  years  of  age  wThen  his  father 
died.  Don  Sancho  IV.  wras  furnamed  the  Brave, 

The  mother  of  Ferdinand  IV,  was  Donna  Ma¬ 
ria,  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft  virtuous  princes 
that  ever  occupied  the  throne.  At  the  death  of 
her  hufband  flie  found  herfelf  under  great  em- 
barraffment,  as  the  legitimacy  even  of  her  fon 
xvas  difputed.  Her  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
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void  on  account  of  too  near  confanguinity ;  and 
(he  was  obliged,  in  her  widowhood,  to  fend  to 
Rome  for  the  difpenfation  which  die  was  re¬ 
proached  with  having  omitted. 

To  judge  of  her  merit,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  her  dura¬ 
tion.  Surrounded  by  princes  and  turbulent  lords, 
who  often  fucceeded  in  making  her  fon  with¬ 
draw  his  confidence  from  her,  ffie  regained  it 
by  her  mildnefs  and  afteflion,  as  ffie  acquired  the 
efteem  of  the  people  by  her  affability,  juftice,  and 
the  good  order  in  which  ffie  preferved  public  af¬ 
fairs.  The  monarch  was  never  fo  happy  as  when 
he  followed  her  advice ;  and  he  often  paid  very 
dear  for  the  fault  of  deviating  from  it.  This  prince, 
who  had  little  command  over  himfelf  when  in  a 
•paffion,  refuted  to  hear  the  j unification  of  two 
brothers  named  Carvajal,  who  had  been  accufed 
of  fome  crime.  He  condemned  them  to  be  thrown 
from  the  fummit  of  a  deep  rock.  On  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  they  fummoned  Ferdinand  to  ap¬ 
pear,  within  thirty  days,  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  Some  days  after  the  monarch  found  him¬ 
felf  indifpofed,  and  died  on  the  lad  day  of  that 
period. 

The  queen  when  ffie  loft  her  fon  had  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  employing  her  care  on  the  education 
of  Alphonfo,  her  grandfon,  who  was  only  three 
years  of  age.  She  fuperintended  it  till  he  was 
twelve  3  and  died,  as  fhe  had  lived,  with  fenti- 
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ments  of  fincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  the  re¬ 
putation  of  having  even  heightened  the  fplendour 
of  the  royal  dignity  by  that  of  her  virtues ;  but 
afflicted  at  leaving  her  pupil  furrounded  by  cabals 
and  intrigues.  She,  however,  gave  him  falutary 
advice,  which  was  foon  attended  with  the  moft 
beneficial  effeCts. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Don  Alphonfo  took  into 
his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  and  ma¬ 
naged  them  with  firmnefs  as  well  as  dexterity* 

Such  of  the  nobility  as  he  thought  dangerous,  and 
whom  he  could  not  gain  over  to  his  interefi,  he 
put  to  death.  Though  he  did  not  adopt  this  fe- 
vere  meafure  till  he  had  fufficient  proofs  of  their 
infidelity,  he  is  culpable  for  having  employed  the 
dagger  of  the  affaffin,  rather  than  the  fword  of 
jufcice.  He  had  one  lawful  wife,  who  brought 
him  a  fon  named  Don  Pedro ;  but  he  lived  with 
her  on  very  cool  terms.  His  whole  affeCtion  was 
centered  in  Leonora  de  Gufman,  a  widow  of  great 
beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  iffue,  of 
whom  Henry  de  Tranftamare  was  the  chief.  We 
do  not  fijid  that  any  great  efforts  were  made  un¬ 
der  this  prince  againft  the  Moors.  The  two  na¬ 
tions  being  a  prey  to  inteftine  divifions,  fuftered 
each  other  to  remain  at  peace.  Alphonfo  died 
before  Gibraltar,  to  which  he  had  laid  fiege. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Don  Pedro,  who  has  Don  Pfdro 
been  furnamed  the  Cruel.  The  firft  mark  which 
he  gave  of  cruelty  was,  in  fome  meafure,  com- 
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manded  by  his  mother.  She  was  not  able  to  for¬ 
give  Leonora  de  Gufman  for  having,  deprived  her 
of  her  hufband’s  atfeftion,  though  the  beautiful 
widow  had  openly  declared  that  the  never  afpired 
to  the  king’s  hand,  and  though  die  made  this 
proteftation  at  a  time  when  it  was  propofed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  crown  for  her  by  a  divorce,  to  which  the 
king  was  inclined.  Befides,  the  favourite  had 
always  {hewn  a  great  deal  of  refpect  for  the  fpoufej 
but  thefe  marks  of  attention  had  lefs  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  queen  than  the  remembrance  of 
her  injuries.  She  prevailed  on  her  fon  to  facrifice 
her  rival,  who  was  killed  embracing  her  children. 
This  is  the  firft  ftain  in  the  annals  of  Don  Pedro, 
which  are  afterwards  written  with  blood. 

Don  Pedro  was  unacquainted  with  forgivenefs ; 
and  he  never  fpared  any  one  by  whofe  death  he 
could  allay  his  fears  or  fill  his  coffers.  On  this 
fubjefl  a  Angular  anecdote  is  related.  A  petty 
Mahometan  king,  dreading  the  power  of  his 
arms,  offered  to  come  and  do  homage  in  his  pre¬ 
fence.  He  arrived  with  a  numerous  train,  richly 
dreffed  and  fuperbly  ornamented.  The  fight  of 
this  booty,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  commiflion  of  an  atrocious  crime,  excited  the 
avarice  of  Don  Pedro.  He  received  the  homage, 
and  then,  on  a'  pretended  violation  of  an  article  in 
the  treaty,  declared  a  criminal  this  fo.vereign  who 
had  become  his  vaffal  5  after  this  he  ordered  the 
prince  with  his  whole  retinue  to  be  conducted 
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out  into  the  fields,  where  being  all  maflacred,  he 
feized  on  the  fpoil. 

Don  Pedro  affalfinated  relations,  allies,  minif- 
ters  and  favourites,  without  diftin&ion.  No  per- 
fon  near  him  was  in  fafety  ;  yet  this  ferocious  foul 
was  fufceptible  of  love.  He  became  enamoured 
of  Mary  Padilla,  a  young  lady  of  quality,  whom 
her  relations,  infamous  courtiers,  introduced  to 
him,  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  her  in¬ 
fluence  as  his  miftrefs.  While  his  bread:  was 
filled  with  this  paiflon,  Don  Pedro  efpoufed 
Blanche  of  Portugal,  a  rich  heirefs.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  gave  her  his  hand  merely  that  he 
might  take  it  from  a  Caftillian  lord  to  whom  it 
had  been  promifed.  lie  never  faw  this  Portu- 
guefe  lady  but  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  and 
two  days  more  in  the  fame  week,  after  which 
he  banifhed  her  to  one  of  his  caftles,  "where  fire 
led  a  melancholy  life  for  three  or  four  years.  He, 
at  laft,  put  her  to  death ;  and  no  motive  can  be 
affigned  for  this  cruelty,  but  the  defire  of  freeing 
himfelf  from  the  expences  of  her  imprifonment. 

She  was  foon  followed  by  Padilla.  A  natural 
death  faved,  perhaps,  the  inconftancy  of  her  lover  £ 
from  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  $,  but  the  worlf 
may  be  conjeffured  of  fuch  a  monfter.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  regret  which  he  tellified  for  her 
lofs,  the  had  not  become  indifferent  to  him.  In 
order  that  he  might  legitimate  her  children,  he 
pretended  that  he  had  efpoufed  her  before  his 
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marriage  with  Blanche.  Three  witnefles  of  the 
ceremony  remained;  the  fourth,  he  who  had  in¬ 
flamed  the  heart  of  the  prince  with  this  un¬ 
lawful  pafllon,  met  with  the  punifhment  of  his 
crime  from  the  brothers  of  Padilla.  Being  jealous 
of  the  favour  which  this  friend  of  the  prince  en¬ 
joyed,  they  employed  the  influence  of  their  lifter 
to  get  him  firft  removed  and  then  put  to  death. 

It  is  aftomlhing  that  a  king  fo  thirfty  of  blood 
fhoiild  have  fpared  his  own  brothers,  the  children 
of  Leonora  de  Gufman,  and  in  particular  the 
eldeft,  Henry  de  Tranftamare.  Providence,  with¬ 
out  doubt, preferved  this  avenger.  Having  efcaped, 
at  the  time  -when  his  mother  was  put  to  death, 
from  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro,  who  had  even  given 
him  a  kind  reception,  he  retired  to  Portugal ;  but 
the  king  of  Caftille  foon  repented  of  his  indul¬ 
gence.  Pie  employed  every  method  of  infinua- 
tion  or  violence  to  get  his  brother  delivered  up  to 
him.  As  Henry  did  not  think  himfelf  in  fafety, 
he  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  arrived  at  a 
favourable  moment.  Charles  V.  whofe  wifdom 

r 

had  re-eftablifhed  his  kingdom  agitated  by  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars,  was  at  that  time  greatly  embarraffed  by 
the  banditti  who  infefted  it.  Proclamations  were 
iffued,  with  the  monarch’s  confent,  inviting  to 
the  conqueft  of  Spain,  where  an  immenfe  booty 
might  be  procured,  all  thofe  who  wiftied  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  expedition,  and  pointing  out  a  place 
of  rendezvous.  This  allurement  collected  all  thefe 
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adventurers  under  the  ftandards  of  Bertrand  du 
Guefclin  and  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  Some  Eng- 
lith  officers,  ambitious  of  acquiring  glory,  em¬ 
barked  in  it  alfo. 

Don  Pedro  was  not  able  to  refill:  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  thefc  veteran  bands,  who  placed  Henry 
on  the  throne  of  Caftille. '  Expelled  from  his 
kingdom,  Don  Pedro  adopted  the  fame  expedient 
as  his  rival,  and  repaired  to  Guienne,  to  Edward, 
furnamed  the  Black  Prince.  To  counterbalance 
the  glory  of  the  French,  Edward  did  not  heliiate 
to  give  him  a  body  of  troops.  Henry  was  obliged 
to  fly  in  his  turn ;  and  went  back  to  France,  his 
only  refource.  This  meafure  was  attended  with 
fuccefs ;  for  as  he  had  faithfully  difcharged  the 
promifes  made  to  his  auxiliaries,  he  found  new 
ones.  The  two  brothers  met,  in  1369,  under  the 
walls  of  the  caftle  of  Montiel,  each  at  the  head  of 
an  army  which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  The 
combat  was  not  of  long  duration.  Don  Pedro’s 
troops  gave  way  on  the  firft  charge.  The  prince 
took  ffielter  in  the  caftle,  but  being  incapable  of 
holding  out  long  there  for  want  of  provifions  and 
water,  he  propofed  to  Du  Guefclin,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  take  part  in  this  expedition,  a  large 
fum  of  money  to  fufter  him  to  efcape.  Either 
through  mere  confidence,  or  under  the  guarantee 
of  certain  conditions,  Don  Pedro  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  French  general.  Henry  entered  it  at 
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the  fame  time,  accompanied  by  a  ftrong  guard, 
and  having  faluted  his  brother  with  a  (tab  of  his 
dagger,  he  was  foon  difpatched  by  his  efcort. 

If  we  wiflied  to  leffen  the  odioufnefs  of  this 
brutal  cruelty,  it  might  be  faid  that  Don  Pedro 
had  fpared  none  of  Don  Henry’s  relations,  who 
fell  into  his  hands ;  none  of  thofe  lords  attached 
to  his  brother,  nor  any  of  their  wives  and  children. 
He  even  feafted  his  eyes  with  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  them  expire.  Having  caufed  one  of  bis  bro¬ 
thers,  the  fon  of  Leonora  de  Gufman,  to  be  killed 
in  his  prefence,  he  ordered  the  body  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  another  apartment  that  he  might  fit 
down  at  table  with  compofure.  Could  any  one 
believe,  who  reads  an  account  of  the  numerous 
alfaffinations  which  he  committed,  that  this  mon¬ 
ger  was  only  thirty-four  years  age  when  he  died? 
He  left  behind  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in 
gold  and  iilver :  a  prodigious  fum  for  that  period, 
without  including  an  immenfe  treafure  in  jewels. 
Mary  de  Padilla  was  not  his  only  miftrefs,  as  we 
know  of  two  others  by  whom  he  had  children. 

Don  Hcary  Don  Henry  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Caflille. 

Don  fohn  He  rewarded,  in  a  noble  manner,  the  foreigners 

,3'9‘  who  had  affifted  him,  and  retained  as  many  of 
them  in  his  fervice  as  he  could,  in  order  to  over¬ 
awe  the  Caftillian  lords,  as  well  as  the  princes, 
who  wiflied  to  attack  his  right,  which,  indeed, 
was  not  very  legal,  fince  there  ftill  remained  fome 
of  the  defcendants  of  la  Cerda,  who  had  a  better 
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title  to  the  throne.  He  filled  it  with  glory  for  ten 
years,  and  left  it,  fully  eftablilhed,  to  his  fon  D011 
John.  Not  fatisfied  with  fo  noble  an  inheritance^ 
this  prince  made  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  right  of  a  princefs  whom  he  had  efpouf- 
ed.  The  difputes  which  took  place,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  claim,  gave  rife  to  wars.  The 
people  were  neceflarily  fufferers  by  them ;  but 
when  we  confider  the  compofition  of  the  armies, 
it  appears  that  the  holtilities  were  not  very  ruin¬ 
ous. 

Their  force  confifted  chiefly  in  companies  of  chiTairj. 
horfemen,  though  each  horfeman  had  foot  foldiers 
attached  to  him  ;  they  were,  however,  fewer  in 
number  than  when  every  man  in  the  country  was 
obliged  to  quit  agriculture  in  order  to  hurry  to  bat¬ 
tle.  A  reciprocity  of  certain  duties  was  alfo  ef¬ 
tablilhed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  The  knights 
took  an  oath  that  they  would  fave  women  and 
children ;  that  they  would  refpefit  facred  things, 
and  fpare  thofe  who  made  no  defence.  Thefe 
knights  were  not  only  faithful  to  thefe  lawrs  them- 
felves,  but  thought  their  honour  concerned  in 
cauiing  them  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  whom  they 
aflembled  under  their  ftandards. 

The  ferocity  of  the  military  character  was  fat¬ 
tened  alfo  by  gallantry,  which  formed  the  balls  of 
chivalry  much  more  than  religion.  Except  in 
battle,  the  Mahometan  and  Chriftian  knights  con- 
fidered  each  other  as  friends;  and  enjoyed  in  each 
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others  caftles  the  rights  and  pleafures  of  hofpitalitv. 
Their  principal  occupation  was  to  go  in  fearch  of 
perilous  adventures,  which  when  they  could  not 
find,  they  often  created.  One  would  fend  a  chal- 
lenge  to  another,  requiring  him  to  confefs  that  the 
beauty  of  his  damfel  was  fuperior  to  that  of  his 
own.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  fome  of  thefe 
knights  retire,  through  difeontent,  to  the  hates  of 
an  enemy  ;  the  Moors  to  thofe  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  the  Chriftians  to  thofe  of  the  Moors. 

Some  Caftillian  knights,  who  were  in  that  fitu- 
ation,  requefted  leave  to  return  home.  Don  John 
received  them  with  kindnefs  ;  and,  as  they  fpoke 
to  him  of  their  Ikill  in  managing  horfes,  he  wifhed 
to  fee  them  manoeuvre.  Tire  charger  on  which 
the  king  was  mounted,  becoming  animated  by  a 
fight  of  the  refty  ran  away  with  his  rider ;  hum¬ 
bled  fo  awkwardly  that  he  threw  the  prince,  and 
falling  upon  him,  crufned  him  to  death.  Such 
was  the  unfortunate  end  of  this  monarch,  worthy 
of  a  better  fate  ;  celebrated  for  his  beneficence, 
his  juftice,  and  his  love  for  his  people.  At  one 
period,  he  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  not  being 
able  to  render  his  fubjecfs  as  happy  as  he  wifhed, 
that  he  was  almofi:  tempted  to  refign  the  crown. 

Do-  He-7  Don  Henrv  III.  his  fon,  was  only  eleven  vears 

m.  1350.  '  J  J 

ot  age  when  he  fucceeded  him.  The  treafurv 
was  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  fix  prin- 
ceffes  5  mothers,  filters,  aunts,  and  coufins,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  the  children  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
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who  were  indeed  illegitimate,  but  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  the  grandfon  of  Tranftamare  to  dart  any 
objeftions  on  that  head.  They  were  all  fupported 
with  magnificence.  When  Henry  came  of  age,  he 
was  defirous  of  making  fome  retrenchment  in  the 
fplendourof  their  eftablifhments;  buthisparfimony 
excited  difturbance.  What  remains  to  be  faid  of 
Caftille,  till  the  time  when,  by  its  union  with 
Arragon,  it  formed  only  one  kingdom  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  a  family  law 
fuit,  prolonged  during  a  whole  century.  The 
poffeffors  of  thefe  crowns  had  no  fooner  agreed 
re fpe fling  one  point,  than  new  pretenfions  occa- 
fioned  new  difputes,  or  fuits  as  already  faid,  the 
ifiue  of  which  depended  not,  as  among  indi¬ 
viduals,  on  the  validity  of  titles,  or  the  eloquence 
of  counfellors,  but  on  the  force  of  arms,  and  their 
lkill  in  employing  them. 

Henry  III.  died  by  poifon  at  the  age  of  twenty-  Don  John  ii. 
eight.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufe  of 
this  crime  ;  but  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jewifh 
phyfician.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  owing 
to  fome  medicine  improperly  adminiflered.  It  is 
eafy  to  be  deceived  between  a  medicine  and  poi¬ 
fon.  This  prince  was  beloved,  and  deferved  to 
be  fo.  He  was  the  more  regretted  as  he  left  for 
his  heir  an  infant,  fourteen  months  old,  named 
Don  John.  The  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  re¬ 
commended  him  to  his  brother,  Don  Ferdinand, 
who  did  not  deceive  his  hopes.  He  indignantly 
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fpurned  at  the  infinuations  of  the  nobility,  who 
incited  him  to  a  flume  the  crown  himfelf.  He  re- 
ferved  it  for  his  nephew,  and  undertook  the  tu¬ 
telage  of  the  young  prince,  conjointly  with  the 
queen  mother.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
queen  did  not  long  enjoy  the  afliftance  the  de¬ 
rived  from  the  advice  of  a  prince  fo  dilinterefted  : 
he  was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Arragon.  The 
queen  continued  to  educate  her  fon,  and  to  in- 
ftrudf  him  in  the  beft  manner  poflible,  amidft  the 
cabals  bv  which  fhe  was  furrounded  ;  but  the  did 
not  live  to  fee  him  capable  of  governing  by  himfelf. 
Don  John  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  the 
died.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  coufins, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  placing  him  in  fafety, 
detained  him  a  prifoner ;  but  he  was  liberated  by 
Don  Alvarez  de  Luna,  conftable  of  Caftille,  who 
became  his  favourite  and  advifer. 

The  grandees,  obferving  how  much  power  the 
conftable  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  king  by 
this  fervice,  and  dreading  the  conftable’s  talents, 
confpired  againft  him.  It  appears  that  Don  Al¬ 
varez  was  a  grave  auftere  man,  and  had  not  the 
art  of  pleating  the  queen,  princefs  of  Navarre. 
She  educated  the  prince  of  Afturias,  her  fon,  in 
fentiments  very  little  favourable  either  to  the  con¬ 
ftable  or  the  king.  This  prince  was  the  fcourge 
of  his  father :  he  took  up  arms  againft  him  in 
concert  with  his  mother;  made  him  prifoner; 
fet  him  at  liberty;  got  him  into  his  potTeflion  once 
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more,  and  again  releafed  him.  Don  Alvarez  was 
never  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  king  on  thefe 
critical  occafions ;  apd  the  malcontents,  who  al¬ 
ways  found  their  meafures  oppofed  by  him,  when 
they  approached  Don  John,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  authority  which  he  gave  to  the  conftable 
was  the  caufe  of  all  their  revolts.  By  remon- 
ffrances  and  imputations  they  found  means  to 
alienate  the  monarch  from  his  favourite.  In  a 
conference  between  the  father  and  fon,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  conftable  himfelf,  with  a  view 
of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  peace,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  two  princes  made  mutual  facrifices 
to  each  other  of  thofe  whom  they  hated  or  feared. 
In  confequence  of  this  interview,  many  of  the 
nobility,  on  both  Tides,  were  arrefted,  profcribed 
and  executed. 

Don  Alvarez,  being  abandoned  by  the  king, 
was  carried  before  a  tribunal  who  condemned 
him  to  death.  It  appears  that  there  was  forne 
reality  in  the  grievances  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
proached  ;  but  who  is  there  whofe  conduct,  if  ri- 
goroully  examined,  after  having  long  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  great  authority,  would  appear  pure  and 
fpotlefs  ?  When  the  fentence  was  read  to  him  he 
faid:  “  I  have  merited  ftill  more  by  my  fins;”  and 
obferving  from  the  fcaffold  a  domellic  of  the 
prince  of  Alturias,  he  called  him,  and  defired  him 
to  tell  his  matter  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
king  his  father,  in  rewarding  his  old  fervants. 
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The  icafFold  was  hung  with  black ;  and  a  cm- 
cifix  was  feen  upon  it  between  two  lighted  flam¬ 
beaux.  Don  Alvarez  having  prayed  with  great 
devotion,  lay  down  calmly  on  a  carpet  as  if  he 
had  been  compofing  himfelf  to  fleep  ;  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  then  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breaft,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  He  had  governed  the  king  and 
the  kingdom  with  abfolute  power  for  thirty  years : 
he  is  generally  confidered  as  a  ftate  victim,  whofe 
whole  crime  was  that  of  being  the  very  able  mi- 
nifter  of  a  weak  prince.  Don  John  died  a  year 
after  his  favourite,  and  left  by  a  fecond  marriage 
a  foil  and  a  daughter,  named  Don  Alphonfo  and 
Donna  Ilabella,  whom  he  recommended  to  the 
prince  of  Aflurias,  their  brother,  called  Don  Henry 
who  fucceeded  him. 

This  prince,  who  had  fo  much  difapproved  of 
his  father  having  a  favourite,  and  who  under  that 
pretence  made  war  againft  him  in  concert  with 
his  mother,  had  one  himfelf,  named  Bertrand  de 
la  Cueva.  He  even  did  more  :  he  recommended 
him  to  his  fpoufe.  '  Some  aflert  that  he  was  im¬ 
potent,  and  that  the  queen,  with  his  confent,  be¬ 
came  the  mother,  by  this  favourite,  of  an  infanta, 
named  Donna  Jean.  The  king  celebrated,  with 
the  utmoft  fplendour,  the  birth  of  this  child,  who 
was  declared  heirefs  of  Caftille.  This  affectation 
was  an  additional  motive  for  fufpediing  her  legi¬ 
timacy  ;  and  fome  even  did  not  fpare  to  call  her 
openly  Bertrand ,  little  Bertrand.  Don  Henry 
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did  not  fucceed  in  his  view  of  re-eftablifhing  him- 
felf  in  the  public  opinion  by  keeping  a  miftrefs  ; 
this  only  introduced  one  more  fource  of  diforder 
into  his  court. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  contention  between  two 
favourites,  Bertrand  de  la  Cueva,  of  whom  we 
have  already  fpoken,  and  the  marquis  de  Villena. 
It  appears  that  the  king  took  a  pleafure  in  excit¬ 
ing  them  againft  each  other,'  by  giving  to  the  one 
and  his  friends  the  fpoils  of  the  other  and  his 
partifans,  according  as  he  honoured  them  with, 
or  withdrew  from  them,  his  favour. 

Villena  at  laft  gained  the  fuperiority:  it  was 
natural  that  he  fhould  endeavour  to  thwart  the 
views  of  Bertraneja,  the. reputed  daughter  of  his 
rival ;  but  he  apparently  had  reafons  for  being  fa¬ 
vourable  to  her,  and  in  order  that  he  might  re¬ 
move  an  objeft  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  great,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  propofed  to  Henry  to  give  his  filler  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Ifabella,  who, 
perhaps,  had  fome  previous  idea  of  the  great  for¬ 
tune  which  awaited  her,  replied  that  die  would 
not  marry  without  the  confent  of  the  dates  of 
Caftille.  She  redded  with  Alphonfo  at  the  court 
of  the  king  their  brother.  Villena  caufed  them 
to  retire  from  it  3  and,  either  to  intimidate  the 
monarch,  or  to  gratify  his  fpite,  becaufe  he  did 
not  find  him  fo  compliant  with  his  wilhes  as  he 
expefied,  he  favoured  3  league  which  had  been 
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formed  ajrainft  Henry,  and  which  his  weaknefs 

O  -  J 

induced  him  to  defpife.  The  malcontents  depofed 
him  in  an  affembly  held  at  Placentia,  and  made 
choice  of  Alphonfo  to  fucceed  him. 

Yillena,  who  did  not  wifh  perhaps  to  carry  mat¬ 
ters  fo  far,  refilled  to  fubfcribe  the  act  of  depofition. 
This  refufal  irritated  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
his  uncle,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  intrigue. 
The  marquis  fearing  that  he  lhould  lofe  the  good 
graces  and  rich  fucceffion  of  the  prelate,  who 
was  in  a  very  declining  ftate  of  health,  pretended 
to  be  ill  s  received  the  facrament,  and  made  a 
will  in  which  he  recommended  to  the  archbiihop 
his  wife  and  his  children.  This  confidence  of  the 
nephew  appeafed  the  uncle.  The  king  recovered 
the  favour  of  the  cabal  by  whom  he  had  been 
depofed,  on  promifing  his  filler  to  Don  Pedro  de 
Giron,  Milena’s  brother ;  and  Ifabella,  who  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  marquis,  might,  perhaps, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  this  marriage,  had 

O  J 

not  Giron  died  when  suin';  to  celebrate  the  wed- 

cu  3 

ding  folemnity,  for  which  every  preparation  had 
been  made. 

The  league  frill  continued  :  the  king  levied 
troops,  and  am  indecifive  battle  took  place.  Some 
towns  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  fovereign, 
but  what  fixed  him  firmly  on  the  throne  was  the 
death  of  young  Alphonfo,  which  is  fsid  not  to 
have  been  occalioncd  bv  unfair  means,  though  it 
was  fudden.  The  malcontents  made  an  offer 
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t)f  tiie  crown  to  Ifabella.  She  thanked  them  fo t 
this  mark  of  favour,  but  contented  herfelf  with 
the  title  of  heirefs.  The  king  wTas  affe6ted  by 
this  moderation,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  induce 
him  to  confent  to  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  with 
Ferdinand,  fon  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  It  how¬ 
ever  took  place,  though  Villena  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  prevent  an  alliance  by  which  Ifa¬ 
bella  was  to  be  freed  from  her  dependance  ou 
him.  To  counterbalance  the  credit  of  the  prin¬ 
cefs,  and  the  power  which  fhe  might  acquire  in 
the  kingdom,  the  favourite  advifed  the  king  to 
procure  for  Bertraneja  a  hufband  who  might  be 
able  to  maintain  her  rights.  It  was  believed  that 
they  had  found  fuch  a  hufband  in  the  duke  de 
Berri,  the  brother  of  Louis  XL  Jean  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  him  though  abfent,  but  he  died  before 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  :  it  became  necefiary 
therefore  to  look  out  for  another.  The  one  made 
choice  of  did  not  feem  to  promife  fo  powerful 
protection,  but  he  ftill  might  be  able  to  occafion 
great  difturbance  in  Caftille,  which  was  agreeable 
to  the  wifhes  of  Villena.  He  accordingly  brought 
from  Arragon  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Caflille, 
who  lived  in  a  ftate  of  obfcurity  in  that  kingdom. 
He  arrived,  was  not  approved,  and  retired  juft  at 
the  moment  when  about  to  be  difmiffed. 

As  Villena  had  not  found  in  the  prince  of  Arra¬ 
gon  a  hufband  proper  for  Donna  Jean,  he  repaired 
to  Portugal  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  her 
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and  the  fovereign  of  that  kingdom.  During  hfe 
abfence,  the  king  of  Caftille  paid  a  vifit  to  his  fif- 
ter  and  Ferdinand  her  hulband  ;  he  not  only  ca- 
relfed  them  as  a  relation,  but  conferred  on  them 
dillingurfhed  marks  of  honour.  Milena,  who- 
was  informed  of  this  circumftance,  being  ftill 
mailer  of  the  king’s  will,  though  at  a  difiancey 
infpired  him  with  fuch  prejudices  againft  the  huf- 
band  and  fpoufe,  that  if  the  princefs  had  not 
made  her  hulband  fave  himfelf  fpeedily  by  night* 
and  if  fhe  herfelf  had  not  found  a  fafe  afvlum  in 

J 

the  citadel  of  Segovia,  her  brother  would  have 
caufed  them  both  to  be  arrelied.  A  fevere  in- 
dilpofition,  with  which  the  marquis  was  attacked 
in  returning  from  Portugal,  delivered  Ifabella 
from  this  dangerous  enemy.  His  fon  fucceeded 
him  in  a  part  of  his  dignities  and  the  good  graces 
of  the  king,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  them. 
Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Impotent,  appointed 
Donna  Jean  his  heirefs. 

This  prince  is  faid  to  have  been  pious  and  reli¬ 
gious,  but  his  conduct  towards  his  father,  his  in¬ 
dolence,  and  his  want  of  application,  obfcured  too 
much  his  good  qualities,  if  he  really  pofTefled 
them.  He  enabled  his  favourites  to  make  for- 
nes,  and  ruined  his  fubje£ts.  Without  being  cruel 
he  fhed  torrents  of  blood,  by  his  atls  of  impru¬ 
dence.  If  Jean  was  not  his  daughter,  why  did 
he  appoint  her  his  heirefs  ?  And  if  he  was  really 
her  father,  why  did  he  not  defend  her  better  ?  The 
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tnoft  favourable  opinion  which  can  be  formed  of 
this  prince  is,  that  if  he  wilhed  to  be  a  good  king 
he  made  no  effort  to  become  fo.  “  His  life  (fays 
a  certain  author)  is  a  mirror,  in  which  fovereigns 
may  learn  what  they  ought  to  avoid  in  order  to 
reign  with  glory.” 

The  death  of  Henry  IV.  produced  the  union  of  Arragon. 
Caftille  and  Arragon.  The  Chriftians,  whom  the  Src^a^* 
Moors,  when  they  invaded  Spain,  had  driven  from  Ramirez^°a 
their  conquefts,  were  colle&ed  in  the  mountains  ^vauLt 
of  the  latter  kingdom,  which  is  fituated  at  the  II^Z- 
bottom  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  fortified  and  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  there  againft  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies,  under  the  government  of  chiefs  whom 
they  chofe,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of 
counts  and  princes.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  Don  Sancho,  the  great  king  of 
Navarre,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Arragon,  and 
when  he  gave  this  province  to  Don  Ramirez,  his 
fon,  he  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  kingdom. 

No  part  of  Spain  has  been  oftener  expofed  to 
war  with  the  infidels.  It  was  perpetual  between 
the  Moors,  who  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their 
boundaries,  and  the  Arragonefe,  who  oppofed  to 
them  the  infurmountable  barriers  of  their  rocks 
and  their  valour.  After  remaining  a  long  time  on 
the  defenfive,  the  Chriftians  led  to  battle  by  Al- 
phonfo  the  Valiant  reftrained  in  their  turn  the  Ma¬ 
hometans.  This  kingdom  acquired  then  a  great 
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increafe  bv  the  addition  of  Catalonia  and  th£ 
cotin rv  or  Barcelona. 

It  was  about  thus  time  alio  that  the  hinges  of  Ar- 
ragon  entered  France.  Alphonfh  II.  iumamed 
the  Chare.  took  ooiTeiFon  of  the  countv  of  Pro- 
vence  in  the  right  of  Berengere  his  mother,  who 
was  the  heireis  of  it.  He  freed  his  crown  from 
the  homage  it  owed  to  that  of  Caudle  for  the  oof- 
feihon  of  the  city  of  SaragoiT?.,  and  confined  the 
Moors  within  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which  he 
attacked.  Fie  had  violent  quarrels  with  the  counts 
of  Thoulouie,  and  died  in  Rou*Tillonr  at  the  town 
of  Perpignan,  which  was  under  his  dominion. 

FL'  fon  Don  Pedro  was  fo  devout  as  to  render 
his  kingdom,  tributary  to  the  Floiy  See.  This  fub- 
toiliion  procured  him  the  title  or  the  Catholic, 
which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  his  fucceffors. 
Princes  at  that  period  piqued  themfelves  on  a  kind 
of  riety  which  at  prefent  would  not  be  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Don  Sancho  Ramirez,  while  befieging 
the  citv  of  Huefca,  the  capture  of  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  lent  his  fon  to  France  to  aw. me 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  perluaded 
that  fds  conqueit  would  be  haftened  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  faint,  which  he  would  thereby  ob¬ 
tain.  We  are  told  alfo  that  the  queen,  lpoufe  of 
Don  Pedro,  being  in  labour,  caufed  to  be  lighted 
in  her  chamber  twelve  wax  candles,  to  which  fhe 
gave  the  names  of  the  twelve  apol'tles,  with  an  in- 
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iention  of  naming  the  child  after  that  apoltle 
whofe  candle  lhould  be  laft  extinguilhed.  That 
of  St.  James  having  burnt  longelt,  flie  gave  the 
name  of  Don  James,  or  Don  Jaymo  to  the  fon 
whom  flie  brought  forth.  Don  Pedro  aflifted  in 
the  war  againft  the  Albigenfes,  not  only  with  his 
means,  but  by  his  perfonal  exertions.  We  mufl 
fay  in  his  praife,  that  he  was  afliamed  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  catholic  army,  which  had  a  legate  at 
its  head,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  the  barbarities  it  committed.  He  died  in  France 
like  his  father. 

He  left  a  fon  fix  years  of  age,  which  occa.fioned  Don  jaymo 
trouble  to  the  regency  and  the  government.  While  *  13 
the  rivals  in  authority  were  difputing  with  each 
other,  Don  Jaymo  had  the  happinefs  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Montaigu,  grand  matter  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  who  placed  him  in  fafety  in  a  fortrefs,  and 
gave  him  an  excellent  education.  The  young 
king  was  made  to  marry  a  princefs  of  Caftille,  in 
order  to  procure  him  fupport  againlt  the  nobility 
of  his  kingdom.  One  of  the  young  monarch’s 
Uncles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  thefe  intraftable 
grandees,  got  his  nephew  into  his  poflefiion,  and 
confined  him  in  prifon.  The  king,  however,  made 
his  efcape,  and  in  his  turn  wrefted  the  authority 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  par- 
tifans. 

By  the  princefs  of  Caftille,  he  had  a  fon  named 
Don  Alphonfo.  Fie  became  tired  of  the  queen* 
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and  his  courtiers  then  found  out  that  fhe  was  rela-* 
ted  to  him  in  the  fourth  degree.  The  marriage 
was  accordingly  annulled,  but  Don  Alphonfo  was 
acknowledged  as  legitimate.  Thefe  prohibited 
degrees  were  a  great  refource  for  difgufted  huf- 
bands,  when  they  vcere  able  to  fecure  the  intereft 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  Don  Jaymo  did  by  gain¬ 
ing  over  the  legate.  He  afterwards  married  Vo- 
landa,  a  princefs  of  Hungary. 

The  king  of  Navarre  being  difpleafed  with  his 
nephew,  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  adopted 
as  his  heir  the  king  of  Arragon,  but  having  become 
reconciled  with  the  former,  he  begged  the  latter 
to  renounce  his  right  of  adoption,  Don  Jaymo 
did  fo  with  the  greateft  magnanimity,  and  by 
thefe  means  he  obtained  efficacious  affiftance  from 
Navarre  and  France  for  a  kind  of  crufade  he  had 
undertaken  againft  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  He 
took  the  capital,  and  his  fuccefs  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  power  cf  the  Moors.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
injury  he  did  to  thefe  people,  becaufe  he  had  been 
under  fome  obligations  to  them  in  his  moments  of 
misfortune  ;  but  are  kings  bound  to  be  grateful? 

By  his  Hungarian  fpoufe  Don  Jaymo  had  a 
fon  named  Don  Pedro,  whom  he  appointed  his 
heir  together  with  Don  Alphonfo,  whom  he  had 
by  the  princefs  of  Caflille.  The  partition  which 
he  made  between  them  did  not  give  fatisfaelion 
to  both  parties,  but  the  difpute  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Don  Alphonfo.  Don  Jaymo’s 
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fondnefs  for  partitions,  however,  fowed  the  feeds 
of  difcord  among  his  three  fons  born  of  Yolanda. 
To  the  eldeif,  Don  Pedro,  he  affigned  Arragon  ; 
to  Don  Jaymo,  the  fecond,  Valencia,  with  the 
iflands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca;  and  to  Don  Fer¬ 
dinand,  the  third,  Provence,  and  his  other  ftates 
in  France. 

The  old  monarch,  befides  thefe  three  princes, 
had  a  great  many  more  children,  both  male  and 
female.  Fie  was  far  from  being  regular  in  his 
morals.  After  the  death  of  Yolanda,  he  efpoufed 
a  widow  named  Therefa  de  Vidaure.  He  entered 
into  fuits  at  law  with  the  Spanilh  ecclefiaflics'. 
The  pope  threatened  him  with  excommunication 
if  he  continued.  He  had  already  been  engaged 
in  a  ferious  affair  with  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the 
punilhment  of  a  bifhop  who  had  been  his  confef- 
1  for,  and  whofe  tongue  he  caufed  to  be  cut  off. 
Was  this  prince  afraid,  or  did  he  punifh  him  for 
his  indifcretion  ? 

Don  Jaymo,  though  he  had  to  combat  with  the 
infidels  at  home,  wifhed  to  go  in  fearch  of  them 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  engaged  therefore  in  the 
crufades,  but  never  undertook  the  journey.  Being 
fond  of  travelling,  he  vifited  Italy,  and  went  fe- 
veral  times  to  France.  Finding  himfelf  attacked 
at  Valencia  by  a  ferious  malady,  (he  caufed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  Ciffertian  monk, 
and  publicly  alked  pardon  for  the  bad  example 
he  had  given;  thus  fubjeeting  himfelf  tp  a  kind 
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of  mortification,  which,  if  ufeful  to  the  dead,  is  of 
little  fervice  to  the  living.  Don  Jaymo  has  the 
character  of  having  been  a  pretty  good  king. 

The  partition  of  his  ftates  had  already  taken 
place,  and  Don  Pedro,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Arragon.  During  the  life  of  his  father, 
Don  Ferdinand,  for  whom  the  ftates  of  France 
were  deftined,  had  revolted.  He  was,  however, 
beat  by  Don  Pedro,  who  having  taken  him  pri- 
foner  in  a  caftle,  caufed  him  to  be  drowned  with', 
obt  any  formality.  On  the  death  of  this  prince 
hte  was  enabled  to  indemnify,  by  the  ftates  of 
France,  his  brother  Don  Jaymo,  from  whom  he 
took  Valencia,  Majorca,  and  Minorca,  He  feized 
on  Sicily,  to  which  his  mother,  Yolanda,  had  left 
him  fome  right.  Before  he  fet  out  for  this  expe¬ 
dition  he  releafed  feveral  perfons  accufed  of  fedi- 
tion,  whom  he  had  detained  in  confinement : 
“  Magnanimous  fouls  (faid  he)  are  won  by  kind- 
“  nefs;  I  expert  from  your  gratitude  that  tran- 
“  quillity,  which  another  prince  would  have  en- 
<c  lured  by  continuing  your  imprifonment,”  His 
hopes  were  not  deceived  ;  they  buffered  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  peace,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  even  embarked  writh  him  for  Sicily. 

Charles  of  Anjou  reigned  in  that  ifland.  After 
feveral  indecifive  attions,  the  two  kings  agreed 
to  decide  their  quarrel,  by  a  combat  of  a  hundred 
againft  the  fame  number,  in  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux.  At  that  time,  they  were  both  In  Sicily, 
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and  might,  in  a  moment,  have  marked  out  their 
field  of  battle ;  but  they  had  particular  reafons  for 
fixing  it  at  fuch  a  diftance :  one  of  them  re¬ 
mained  in  the  arena  at  Bourdeaux  till  noon ; 
when  he  had  retired,  the  other  appeared  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  night,  and  both  of  them  called  wit- 
neffes  to  prove  their  punctuality.  Don  Pedro 
carried  wdth  him  to  his  grave  the  appellation  of 
Great. 

His  fon,  Don  Alphonfo  III.  deferred  that  of  Don  ai- 

.  phonfo  III* 

the  Liberal,  He  lived  only  fix  years,  and  was  1*85. 
fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Don  Jaymo  III.  To  111?  '{7™ 
enjoy  the  crown  of  Arragon,  he  abandoned  that 
of  Sicily,  which  he  left  to  his  brother  Frederick, 
but,  by  the  mitigation  of  the  pope,  he  revoked 
this  conceffion  and  declared  war  againft  his  bro¬ 
ther.  As  he  adopted  this  meafure  contrary  to 
his  inclination,  the  pontiff,  by  way  of  indemnifi¬ 
cation,  for  the  violence  he  had  offered  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  gave  him  Sardinia  and  Corfica,  but  only 
when  he  fliould  conquer  them.  Don  Jaymo  at 
Jaft  refigned  Sicily  altogether  to  Don  Frederick. 

He  fliewed  a  fpirit  of  equity  worthy  of  praife,  in 
regard  to  the  Templars,  and  did  not  unite  him- 
felf  to  their  perfecutors.  He  was  a  zealous  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  his  fubjeCts. 

He  realifed  the  bull  of  the  generous  pope  who 
had  given  him  Sardinia,  and  made  a  conqueft  of 
jt.  His  eldeft  fon,  Don  Jaymo,  formed  the  lin¬ 
gular  refolution  of  never  being  a  king.  In  vain 
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did  his  father  urge  and  conjure  him  to  change  his 
mind.  He  requeued  that  the  flates  might  be  af- 
fembled,  and,  in  their  prefence,  renounced  the 
throne  for  ever,  affumed  the  habit  of  the  knights 
of  Calafrava,  and,  after  that  period,  led  the  life 
of  an  adventurer,  without  ambition  and  without 
regret. 

It  was  therefore  the  youngeft,  Alphonfo  IV, 
who  afcended  the  throne  after  his  father.  Every 
thing  fucceeded  according  to  his  with  abroad, 
but  the  fame  fpirit  of  difcord,  which  fometimes 
interrupts  the  domeftic  harmony  of  individuals,  in- 
finuated  itfelf  into  his  family,  and  excited  difcon- 
tent  in  the  nation  :  he  was  embroiled  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  brothers,  his  wife,  and  his  children ; 
the  people  took  a  fhare  in  the  difpute :  the  Pope 
interfered  in  it  alfo.  The  fovereign  pontiff  had, 
at  that  period,  a  great  influence  in  the  court  of 
Spain.  Alphonfo  IV.  reigned  only  eight  years  ; 
he  was  furnamed  the  Meek.  His  fon,  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  IV.  found  means  to  fubdue  the  malcontents, 
and  to  fupprefs  that  fpirit  of  fadlion,  which  the 
too  great  mildnefs  of  his  father  had  fuffered  to 
ferment.  To  the  crowns  of  Corflca  and  Sardinia, 
he  added  that  of  Majorca,  which  he  ufurped 
from  his  brother-in-law.  The  prince,  ftripped  of 
his  territories,  was  defirous  of  trying  his  fortune, 
as  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  by  the  com¬ 
motions  in  Arragon,  which  were  Hill  continued. 
He  hazarded  a  battle  and  was  killed. 
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Thefe  troubles  became  (till  more  dangerous 
girder  Don  Pedro,  than  they  had  been  under  Al- 
phonfo  the  Mild.  The  malcontents  formed  a 
league,  which  they  called  the  Union  :  it  obliged 
the  king  to  affemble  the  hates  at  Saragoffa,  where 
he  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  following 
remonftrance  :  <f  Your. whole  reign  has  been  a 
fC  continual  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
<c  tion.  You  give  no  employments  but  to  bad 
“  fubjefts.  You  caufe  the  people  to  fupport  men 
who  labour  only  for  their  deftrudtion.  Refolve 
*e  to  govern  in  future  according  to  the  laws,  and 
“  to  remove  from  your  perfon  dangerous  minif- 
ters.  If  you  do  not  comply,  we  (hall  proceed 
“  to  the  election  of  another  king.”  This  advice, 
more  than  fevere,  the  monarch  heard,  with  great 
patience,  '  on  his  throne.  He  knew  how  to  be 
revenged.  He  had  previoufly  made  a  feeret  pro- 
teft  againft  any  orders  that  might  be  extorted 
from  him.  He  created  a  divifion  in  the  Union 
by  his  promifes,  but  it  was  a  hydra,  the  reviving 
heads  of  which  Hill  threatened  new  misfortunes. 

It  is  believed,  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent 
or  avert  them,  that  he  facrificed  to  public  hatred 
Don  Bernard  de  Cabrera,  who  had  been  his  ge¬ 
neral,  minifler,  and  favourite,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign.  Amidff  the  different  factions, 
he  had  always  fhewn  himfelf  attached  to  the  king, 
who  had  rewarded  him  with  entire  confidence. 
He  poffeffed  great  authority,  and  this  was  fuffi- 
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cient  to  make  his  enemies  afcribe  to  him  the  a&s 
of  oppreffion  committed  by  the  monarch.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  the  king  thought  he  could  jufrify 
himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  facrificing 
him,  or  that  he  had  become  really  fufpedted,  Don 
Pedro  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  of  every  kind  of  crime,  and  being  put  to 
the  torture,  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  in  which  the  duke  de  Girone,  the  king’s  fon, 
prefided.  Cabrera  had  been  his  preceptor. 
Others  fay  that  the  king  himfelf  pronounced  the 
fentence,  and  that  he  was  publicly  executed  by 
the  duke.  This  would  have  been  adding  one 
atrocity  more  to  the  reft.  All.  hiftorians  agree, 
that  Cabrera’s  great  crime  -was  his  having  been 
too  faithful  a  fervant  to  a  bad  mafter.  Don  Pedro 
was  fond  of  large  aflemblies,  but  it  is  feen,  by 
what  happened  to  him  at  Saragoffa,  that  they  did 
not  always  give  him  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  On 
account  of  this  tafte,  he  has  been  diftinguifhed  by 
the  furname  of  the  Ceremonious. 

Don  juan  i.  His  fucceffor,  Don  Juan  I.  the  fon  of  a  former 

Martin  I. 

*395-  wife,  repaid  to  his  mother-in-law  the  bad  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  fhe  had  fubjedted  him,  during  the 
life  of  her  hufband.  Don  Juan  had  married  a 
French  lady,  who  was  paffionately  fond  of  mufic, 
poetry,  and  Limoufm  dances.  The  gaiety  of  her 
court  difpleafed  the  nobility  of  Arragon,  wdio 
were  grave  and  auftere.  To  gratify  their  withes, 
he  was  obliged  to  banifh  thefe  amufements.  This 
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compliance  was  the  natural  confequence  of  Don 
Juan’s  mild  and  eafy  charafter,  a  thing  very  un¬ 
common  among  kings.  He  lidened  with  affabi¬ 
lity  to  thofe  who  prefented  remondrances  to  him, 
and,  what  is  frill  more  uncommon,  promoted 
them.  He  died  by  an  accident,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Martin  I.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  in  Sicily,  the  crown  ot 
which  he  left  to  his  fon.  This  prince  died,  and 
was  foon  followed  by  his  father.  By  their  de- 
ceafe,  the  dates  of  Arragon  refumed,  in  1409, 
the  right  which  they  had  before  enjoyed  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  king. 

It  is  confidered  as  certain,  that  thefe  dates  had  States  of 
formerly  adembled  very  often  for  the  purpofe  of  A 
enafting  laws.  In  order  that  no  one  fhould  be 
oppreded  by  the  royal  power,  there  was  a  magif- 
trate  to  whom  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  tire 
kinghimfelf,  and  who  could  oppofe  the  monarch 
when  he  acted  contrary  to  the  laws.  This  ma- 
gidrate  was  refponfibie  for  the  exercife  of  his 
power  tc  the  dates  alone  in  a  body.  He  was 
called  the  Curb  of  Royalty ;  the  Judice  of  Arra¬ 
gon.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  king,  the  grand 
judice  was  feated  on  a  high  throne  with  his  head 
covered :  .  the  king,  with  his  head  bare,  placed 
himfelf  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  fwore,  be-' 
tween  his  hands,  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
nation,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  The 
•following  proclamation  was  then  made,  in  the 
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name  of  the  people  :  “  We,  who  are  you? 

“  equals,  choofe  you  to  be  our  king  and  lord,  as 
“  long  as  you  fir  all  refpeft  our  laws  and  privi- 
“  leges,  but  no  longer.”  The  hates  of  Arragon, 
Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  formed  a  tribunal,  con¬ 
fiding  of  nine  members,  chofen  three  by  three, 
from  each  of  the  three  provinces,  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  feven  competitors,  who  prefented 
themfdlves,  the  three  crowns  of  Arragon,  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  Majorca,  fhould  belong. 

Majorca.  This  ifland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  when  they  took  poffelhon  of  Spain,  and,  as 
well  as  the  other  Baleares,  liourifhed  under  their 
dominion.  That  of  Majorca,  in  1229,  could 
bring  into  the  field  mote  combatants  than  there 
are  at  prefent  inhabitants.-  The  prince  who 
reigned  there  brought  againft  him,  by  an  impru¬ 
dent  boafl,  the  arms  of  Don  Jaymo  I.  king  of 
Arragon.  This  prince  had  fent  to  demand  from 
the  Moorifli  king  the  rellitution  of  two  fhips, 
taken  by  the  people  of  Majorca  in  the  open  fca, 
from  his  fubjects,  the  Catalonians.  The  Moor, 
pretending  ignorance,  afked  the  envoy,  in  a 
difdainful  and  infulting  manner,  wTo  his  matter 
was.  “  My  mafter,”  replied  the  envoy,  <c  is 
<c  Don  Jaymo,  king  of  Arragon,  who,  at  the  fa* 

•<c  mous  battle  of  Tortofa,  cut  to  pieces  feveral 
<c  thoufands  of  your  countrymen.”  -  • 

When  this  was  told  to  Don  Jaymo  by  his  am* 
baffador,  he  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  made  pre~ 
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parations  for  attacking  Majorca,  and  fwore  on 
the  altar  not  to  abandon  his  enterprife  till  he  laid 
hold  of  the  king  by  the  beard.  He  made  a  de^ 
fcent  on  the  ifland,  and  took  the  king  prifoner. 

When  the  monarch  was  prefented  to  him  that  he 
might  fulfil  his  oath,  he  feized  him  by  the  beard, 
but  he  did  him  no  other  injury,  if  we  can  fay  fo 
of  a  conqueror  who  ftrips  a  monarch  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  allows  him  only  a  maintenance.  At 
his  death,  he  left  the  fceptre  to  his  fon  Don  Jaymo 
II.  whofe  poflerity  poflefled  it  till  the  year  1324. 

Don  Jaymo  I.  in  cafe  his  own  race  fhould  fail, 
had  by  his  will  appointed  the  kings  of  Arragon 
to  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Majorca.  Don  AI- 
phonfo.  Who  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  the 
diredt  line  became  extinct,  took  pofifeflion  of  it ; 
but  on  a  reprefentation  made  to  him  that  there 
hill  remained  collaterals,  he  reftored  the  crown  to 
one  of  them  on  condition  of  his  doing  homage  for 
it.  This  laft  fovereign  was  exceedingly  unfortu¬ 
nate:  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip  de  Va¬ 
lois,  he  loft  the  beautiful  domains  he  poflefled  in 
France,  among  which  was  that  of  Montpellier. 

We  have  feen  that  his  brother-in-law  AlphonfovVI. 
deprived  him  even  of  his  ifland,  but  the  king  of 
France  gave  him  back  Montpellier  through  com¬ 
panion,  and  afterwards  purchafed  it  from  him. 

The  money  he  received  enabled  him  to  levy 
troops,  and  to  make  an  attack  upon  Majorca, 
which  did  not  fucceed.  Misfortune  feemed  to 
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have  attached  itfelf  to  this  family,  who  carried 
their  difappointments  from  kingdom  to  kingdom. 
The  laft  of  its  descendants  difappeared  about  the 
year  1375. 

The  nine  judges  appointed  to  elefl  a  king  of 
Arragon  affembled  at  Cafpe,  a  place  Situated  on 
the  borders  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Cafj 
tide,  the  fon  of  Donna  Leonora,  the  eldeft  Sifter 
of  their  laft  kings.  He  was  oppofed  only  by 
count  d’Urgel,  Ferdinand’s  coufm  german,  who 
took  up  arms,  but  was  defeated.  Being  Spared 
by  the  king,  who  granted  him  a  pardon,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  ftates  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  king  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and 
reigned  only  Seven  years. 

His  fon,  Alphonfo  V.  was  one  of  the  hand- 
forncft  men  of  his  time.  His  fpoufe,  Donna 
Maria  of  Caftille,  was  jealous  of  him,  and  not 
without  reafon,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  had 
Several  miftreffes.  It  is  faid  that  the  vexations 
he  experienced  at  home  were  in  a  great  meafure 
the  caufe  of  the  wars  wrhich  he  undertook,  by 
way  of  forming  a  diverfion.  He  was  called  in 
by  Jean,  queen  of  Naples,  toafiift  her  again!!  the 
duke  of  Anjou ;  this  alliance  involved  him  in  a 
war  again!!  the  Genoefe  with  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  Fie  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  the 
auxiliary  of  thefe  republicans.  The  commander 
of  their  fleet  had  the  honour  of  leading  in  trh 
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timph  in  his  fuite  thefe  two  princes,  and  the  hill 
greater  glory  of  fetting  them  at  liberty,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  his  friends.  After  this  check,  which 
ought  to  have  removed  Don  Alphonfo  from  Italy, 
he  became  more  powerful  there  than  ever  j  caufed ' 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Naples,  and  with 
the  confent  of  the  ftates,  got  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
his  fon,  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne. 

He  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  princes 
that  ever  wore  the  diadem  of  Arragon.  Though 
an  able  and  acute  politician,  he  is  reproached 
with  no  artifice  ;  that  fault  he  ever  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence.  He  carried  on  war  during  his  whole  life¬ 
time,  but  without  cruelty.  While  he  blockaded 
Gaeta,  the  befieged  fent  away  the  women  and 
children,  becaufe  they  confumed  provifions  and 
were  of  no  utility.  His  generals  wifhed  to  drive 
thefe  unfortunate  people  back  into  the  town,  but 
he  gave  orders  that  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  pafs 
and  be  treated  with  kindnefs  :  “  I  had  much  ra- 
“  ther,”  faid  he,  “  fail  in  my  attempt  to  take  the 
“  place,  than  be  wanting  in  the  caufe  of  humanity.” 

Alphonfo  w7as  fond  of  letters ;  took  delight  in  the 
fociety  of  learned  men,  and  made  them  expe¬ 
rience  his  liberalitv.  He  had  for  his  emblem  an 

j 

open  book  :  “  An  ignorant  prince,”  faid  he,  “  is  a 
“  crowned  afs.”  His  numerous  virtueswere  blend¬ 
ed  with  feveral  vices,  but  they  had  more  influence 
on  his  private  life,  than  on  hib  political  conduct. 
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Don  John, 
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He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Don  John, 
king  of  N  avarre.  He  was  jealous  of  his  fon  Don 
Carlos,  prince  of  Viane.  This  paffion  was  fan¬ 
ned  bv  the  falfe  reports  of  the  queen,  the  prince’s 
mother-in-law,  and  by  the  fears  with  which  {lie 
infpired  her  hufband,  who  was  old  and  fuperfti- 
tious.  He  caufed  his  fon  to  be  arretted,  and  af¬ 
terwards  let  at  liberty  ;  but  Don  Carlos,  who  was 
mild  and  of  great  fensQbiiity,  could  ill  brook  the  mif- 
fruft  which  his  rather  (hewed  towards  him.  He 
died  of  grief  or  by  poifon,  univerfally  regretted. 
Donna  Blanche,  one  of  his  filters,  being  alfo  per- 
fecuted  by  their  common  ftep-mother,  fell  a  fa- 
criiice  to  the  effects  of  poifon.  No  doubt  has 
been  entertained,  that  the  death  of  the  prince 
and  princefs  was  owing  to  the  criminal  conduft 
of  the  queen  Donna  Henrica,  who  wifhed  to 
place  upon  the  throne  Don  Ferdinand  her  fon,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Don  Carlos,  bom  by  a  former 
wite  ;  and  to  procure  befides,  to  that  favourite 
fon,  the  rights  which  Donna  Blanche  had  to  Na¬ 
varre.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  Donna  Henrica, 
tormented  with  remorfe,  cried  out  feveral  times 
on  her  death-bed  :  cc  My  fon  Ferdinand,  how 
c'  much  thou  haft  colt  thy  mother!”  Don  Juan 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  ;  but  even  at  that 
age  he  had  ftiil  a  m litre fs.  His  reign  was  that  of 
women  and  favourites,  and  was  confeciuently  ren- 
dered  turbulent  by  a  number  of  intrigues. 
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Ferdinand  was  already  feated  on  the  throne  of  FerJinana 

andifabella, 

Caftille,  in  which  Ifabella,  the  lifter  and  heirefs  1474- 
of  Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Impotent,  buffered 
him  to  participate,  when  the  death  of  his  father, 

Don  John,  raifed  him  to  that  of  Arragon.  Thus 
all  Spain  found  itfelf  under  one  fceptre,  except 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  was  poffefled 
by  the  Mahometans.  This  union  of  the  ftrengtb 
of  the  Chriftians  announced  to  the  Moors  the 
deftruction  of  their  empire.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa¬ 
bella  made  preparations  for  it  with  great  addrefs, 
and  executed  their  project  with  equal  fuccefs : 
by  joining  their  power  they  formed  a  plan  of  con- 
queft,  which  they  purfued  flowly,  but  with  cer¬ 
tain  efifeft.  Several  years  were  fpent  in  con¬ 
fining  the  Moors  within  Grenada  their  capital;  in 
taking  the  furrounding  towns,  and  in  depriving 
them  of  all  communication  with  Africa,  by  which 
they  were  confequently  deprived  of  the  means  ot 
recruiting  their  armies,  and  repairing  their  Ioffes. 

They  employed  net  only  force,  but  even  indul¬ 
gence,  clemency,  and  perfuaffon,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  far  more  efficacious  than  arms. 

The  Moors,  after  they  had  defended  themfelves 
valiantly,  finding  that  their  ruin  wTas  approach¬ 
ing,  often  requefted  permiflion  to  enter  into 
terms  of  capitulation :  Ferdinand  granted  them 
fuch  as  were  honourable  and  advantageous.  Se- 
veral  of  them,  alarmed  by  forebodings  of  the  de- 
ft ruction  vrhich  threatened  their  kingdom,  afked 
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permiffion  to  remove  from  it.  Thofe  who  chofe 
to  retire  to  the  hates  of  their  opponents,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  caufed  to  be  conveyed  thither  at  his  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  affigned  to  them  houfes,  lands,  and 
revenues,  for  their  fubfidance.  Thofe  who  wilhed 
to  be  tranfported  to  Africa  he  {applied  with  fhips. 
Some  of  the  captains,  however,  were  fuch  vil¬ 
lains,  that  thev  murdered  and  threw  into  the  fea 
feveral  of  thefe  unfortunate  wretches,  in  order 
that  they. might" leize  on  their  property.  The 
Ting  and  queen  ordered  drift  enquiry  to  be  made 
refpeeting  thefe  atrocities,  and  the  criminals  were 
punifhed:  the  effects  which  had  been  thus  robbed 
were  recovered,  and  fent  to  the  relations  in  Africa 
of  thofe  who  had  been  murdered. 

Every  bread,  not  void  of  humanity,  mud  be 
arrested  by  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
thefe  people.  When  they  few  clearly,  after  being 
lliut  up  in  Grenada,  crowded  together  in  that 
city.,  that  no  refource  was  left  them,  they  were 
feized  with  a  kind  of  madnefs.  Sometimes  they 
tallied  forth  on  the  Chridians  with  fuch  fury  as 
rendered  them  blind  to  every  danger;  fometimes, 
like  ferocious'  beads  caught  in  the  hunter’s  toils, 
they  fell  into  fuch  a  date  of  dupor,  that  they 


teemed  as  it  annihilated.  When  thev  recovered 
from  th;s  torpor,  they  abandoned  them fe Ives  to 
the  mod  violent  emotions  of  grief  and  defpair ; 
tears  dreamed  from  their  eyes ;  they  were  aimed 
diked  with  fobs ;  they  lbretched  forth  their  fup- 
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pliant  hands  towards  the  palace  of  their  prince,  as 
if  he  had  been  able  to  fbelter  them  ;  and  loaded 
him  with  reproaches,  as  it  he  had  been  the  caufe  of 
their  misfortunes.  They  entered  their  mofques ; 
abandoned  themfelves  to  lamentations ;  ran  to  the 
tombs  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  embraced  3  hur¬ 
ried  from  their  houfes,  melting  into  tears,  yet  again 
returned  to  touch  at  lead  what  they  could  not  carry- 
off,  and  to  caff  a  fond  look  at  thofe  favourite  fpots 
which  had  been  witneffes  of  their  former  happinefs. 

After  the  furrender  of  Grenada,  there  lull  re¬ 
mained  a  great  number,  who  were  treated  with 
kindnefs.  Their  king,  who,  finding  himfelf  inca¬ 
pable  of  protecting  his  fubjects,  had  at  any  rate 
procured  for  them,  by  his  capitulation,  the  belt 
terms  poffible,  was  permitted  to  retire  with  thofe 
who  plight  choofe  to  follow  him.  The  Alpujar- 
ras,  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are  not  def- 
titute  of  either  fertile  lands  or  agreeable  fituations, 
were  affigned  to  them  as  a  place  of  retreat.  Thus 
Grenada,  after  havipg  been  fevcn  hundred  and 
feventy-nine  years  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors,  was,  ip  1-1-92,  again  brought  under  that 
of  the  Chriftians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Grenada  were  for  fome 
years  allowed  the  fatisfaition  of  pr addling  their 
own  religion;  but  on  account  ut  feme  c'iifturb- 
ances,  they  were  enjoined  to  become  Chriilians, 
or  to  quit  the  city  and  retire  to  Africa.  The 
greater  part  of  them  fubmitted  to  bap  t dm,  A. 
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war,  confidered  as  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  in 
the  Alpuj arras,  caufed  the  fame  alternative  to  be 
prefcribed  to  thofe  who  inhabited  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  From  thofe  who  preferred  voluntary  ba- 
nifhment,  ten  piftoles  were  demanded  for  each  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  whole  of  the  fum  exacted  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand.  In  this  re- 
fpecl,  they  were  worfe  treated  than  the  Jews, 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  banifhed  alfo  from 
their  dates,  but  without  demanding  any  thing 
from  them.  The  latter,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufand  families,  carried  with  them,  when  they 
departed,  immenfe  riches.  Thefe  fovereigns,  by 
facrificing  fo  many  fubjefts  and  fo  much  wealth, 
feem  to  have  imagined  that  they  could  not  pur- 
chafe  their  tranquillity  at  too  dear  a  rate  :  but, 
that  they  might  not  lofe  the  fruit  altogether,  they 
granted  to  the  inquifition,  which  even  then  ex¬ 
ited  in  Spain,  that  fan.guinary  power  which  has 
rendered  this  tribunal  fo  formidable. 

The  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Caftille,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  being  governed  by  fove¬ 
reigns  of  fuch  abilities,  were  in  a  riidft  flourifhing 
condition.  The  royal  pair  lived  in  perfefl  har¬ 
mony,  and  Ferdinand,  who  was  much  younger 
than  the  queen,  carefully  concealed  from  her 
thofe  irregularities  which  might  have  infpired  her 
with  jealoufy.  If  fire  was  informed  of  them,  lhe 
prudently  obferved  filence.  They  married  their 
elded  daughter,  Donna  Jean,  to  Philip,  arch- 
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duke  of  Audria,  and  the  archduchefs,  Margaret, 
the  emperor’s  daughter,  efpoufed  the  infant,  Don 
Juan.  This  young  prince  died  almod  immedi¬ 
ately  after  ,  but  the  grief  which  Ifabella  experi¬ 
enced  on  this  occafion  was  fomewhat  alleviated 
by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  of  whom  her  daughter 
was  delivered.  This  prince  was  the  celebrated 
Charles  V.  Donna  Jean  had  a  fecond  fon,  named 
Ferdinand.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  confe- 
quences  of  her  delivery  which  deranged  the.  mind 
of  this  princefs.  The  principal  object  of  her  mad- 
nefs  was  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  loved  with  the 
mod  extravagant  fondnefs.  ,It  appears  that  the 
prince  was  harafled  by  it ,  for  he  often  quitted 
her,  and  it  frequently  happened,  that,  on  the 
flighted  pretences,  he  undertook  fea-voyages,  that 
he  might  be  at  a  didance  from  her. 

Queen  Ifabella  was  a  witnefs  to  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  her  daughter,  and  this  fpedtacle,  added 
to  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  fon,  hurried  her  to  the 
grave,  in  1504.  By  her  will  Ihe  left  Cadille  to 
Donna  Jean,  who  has  been  furnamed  the  Foolifh, 
but  failing  her,  to  her  grandfon  Charles ;  and  the 
guardianfhip  and  regency  of  the  kingdom  '  to 
Ferdinand,  her  hufband,  until  Charles  fhould 
come  of  age.  Ferdinand  furvived  Ifabella  twelve 
years,  and  died,  like  her,  in  a  date  of  melancholy. 
Fie  left  Arragon  to  his  grandfon,  Ferdinand  is 
celebrated  for  his  profound  policy  :  he  united  to 
the  crown  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar ;  kept  in  awe  the 
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grandees  of  the  kingdom,  merely  by  the  fear 
which  his  abilities  infpired  ;  and  caufed  France  to 
reftore  to  him  Rouflillon,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  to  refign  Naples  to  the  French,  but,  when  he 
got  poffeffion  of  this  pledge,  he  continued  his 
conquefts  in  that  kingdom,  by  the  exploits  of 
Gonfalvez  de  Cordova,  who  has  been  furnamed 
the  Great  Captain.  The  king  went  thither  him- 
felf,  but  more  as  a  politician  than  a  warrior,  in 
order  to  purfue  fuch  mealures  as  might  enfure 
him  the  poffeffion  of  what  he  had  already  ob¬ 
tained,  rather  than  to  combat  for  more. 

Ferdinand  fet  on  foot  large  armies,  as  his  fyf- 
tem  was  to  exhibit  refpeftable  forces,  in  order  to 
alarm  his  adverfaries,  and  to  bring  them  to  his 
own  terms  without  proceeding  to  blows.  Ihe 
archduke,  his  fon-in-law,  died  before  him,  and 
this  lofs  completed  the  derangement  of  Donna 
Jean,  who  caufed  the  dead  body  of  her  hufband 
to  be  carried  about  after  her  wherever  die  went. 
Her  reafon  was  entirely  loft,  except  during  a  few 
lucid  intervals,  which  took  place  too  feldom  to 
enable  her  to  govern.  Ferdinand,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  his 
grandfon,  who  v/as  then  in  the  Netherlands,  en- 
trufted  the  adminiftration  to  cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  Charles  V.  confirmed  the  authority  of  this 
prelate  until  he  fhould  be  able  to  return  himfelf 
to  Spain. 
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Ximenes,  whofe  name  was  Cifneros,  of  a  noble 
family,  but  which  had  never  rendered  itfelf  illuf- 
trious,  united  in  his  character  uncommon  quali¬ 
ties.  Having  become,  by  his  merit,  archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  he  faved,  for  fome  years,  the  revenues 
of  this  rich  benefice,  in  order  that  he  might  employ 
them  in  a  manner  ufeful  to  the  hate.  With  the 
money  thus  accumulated,  he  levied  an  army,  and 
went,  in  perfbn,  to  Africa,  to  lay  fiege  to  Oran. 
He  took  that  city,  and  it  has  ever  fince  ferved  as 
a  barrier  againft  the  incurfions  which  the  Moors 
might  have  attempted  to  make  into  Spain. 

No  perfon  could  be  more  modeft  in  private  life. 
During;  his  greateft  exaltation,  he  went  to  the  vil- 
lage  where  he  was  born  ,  paid  an  affeXionate 
vifit  to  his  relations  and  family  connexions,  and 
conferred  on  them  marks  of  kindnefs,  but  without 
making  them  change  their  condition.  Having- 
arrived  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  female  relations, 
who  was  not  in  very  opulent  circumftances,  he 
furprifed  her  while  preparing  bread  for  her  fa¬ 
mily.  As  fhe  wifhed  to  retire,  in  order  to  put  on 
another  drefs  more  proper  for  receiving  fuch  a 
gueft,  he  hooped  her  and  faid,  “  This  drefs,  and 
“  this  office,  become  vou  exceedinglv  well. 
“  Give  yourfelf  no  trouble  about  any  thing  but 
“  your  bread,  and  take  care  that  it  does  not 
“  burn.”  Thofe  who  do  not  defpife  the  fimpli- 
crtf  of  rural  life  will,  with  pleafure,  rcprefent  to 
themfeives,  in  idea,  Ximenes  in  this  cottage. 
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He  was  fond  of  calling  to  mind  his  former  date  «, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  fcenes  which  recalled  it  to 
the  remembrance  of  others.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
philofophers’  done,  the  difcovery  of  which  was 
faid  to  be  poflible,  and  to  be  announced  in  the 
fcriptures,  fome  one  quoted  to  him  the  following 
paffage  of  the  pfalmid  :  “  He  draws  from  the  dud 
“  thofe  who  are  in  indigence,  and  raifes  the  poor 
£C  above  the  dunghill,  that  he  may  place  them 
c:  among  the  nrd  of  his  people.”  The  cardinal 
immediately  applied  it  with  more  judnefs  than  to 
the  philofophers’  done.  “  This  verfe,”  faid  he, 
<c  has  a  much  more  natural  meaning.  It  exhi- 
“  bits  to  me  my  prefent  date,  and  places  before 
“  my  eyes  my  former  meannefs.  What  have  I 
<c  done  to  God,  that  he  drould  raife  me  from  the 
{C  dud  to  the  poft  which  I  now  occupy!” 

This  great  minider  defpifed  every  thing  called 
court  dnede.  He  never  would  employ  it,  nor 
even  ufe  fo  much  as  writing  by  means  of  ciphers. 
A  certain  kind  of  fecret  writing  having  been  pro- 
poled  to  him,  he  replied:  “  I  have  nothing  that 

I  widi  to  conceal.”  Being  very  indifferent  in 
regard  to  libels,  he  faid  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
who  complained  of  one  :  “  While  we  act,  let  us 
“  leave  to  others  the  liberty  of  fpeaking.  If  what 
<c  they  fay  is  falfe,  we  ought  to  laugh  at  it;  but 
<c  if  it  be  true,  let  us  amend  our  faults.”  One 
day  he  was  fhewn  a  very  beautiful  jewel,  and 
urged  to  purchafe  it.  “  This  jewel,”  faid  he. 
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«  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  is  no  doubt  worth 
4:  the  price  afked  for  it;  but  the  army  has  juft 
«  been  difbanded ;  there  are  many  poor  foldiers, 
<c  and  with  the  value  of  this  jewel  I  can  fend  two 
44  hundred  of  them  home,  each  with  a  piece  of 
44  gold  in  his  pocket.” 

Ximenes  founded  the  univerfity  of  Alcala, 
which  he  endowed  with  great  riches;  and  the 
magazines,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
at  Toledo,  and  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  were  the 
work  of  his  provident  care.  That  the  Mofarabic 
rites  might  not  be  loft,  he  founded  a  chapter  of 
canons,  who  were  obliged  to  perform  divine  fer- 
vice  according  to  that  fyftem.  The  bible  of  Com- 
pluta,  the  firft  polyglot  that  ever  appeared,  coft 
him  immenfe  fums,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
colledling  manufcripts  and  men  of  learning  necef- 
fary  for  conducing  the  work.  In  a  word,  Spain 
was  indebted  to  him  for  a  number  of  eftablifh- 
ments  worthy  of  royal  magnificence.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  he  fet  apart  one  half  of  his  reve¬ 
nue  to  defray  the  expences  of  them;  and  that  the 
other  half  was  ftrittiy  employed  in  relieving  the 
poor,  under  his  own  daily  infpeftion. 

The  grandees,  who  were  defirous  to  oppofe  the 
regency  of  Ximenes,  fent  to  aik  him  to  fhew  his 
powers.  Ximenes  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they 
might  come  and  fee  them.  They  accordingly 
paid  him  a  vifit,  and  beheld  two  thoufand  veto- 
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ran  troops  with  artillery  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  before  the  palace :  “  There/’  faid  he,  “  thefe 
tc  are  the  powers  with  which  I  ihall  govern  Spain 
“  till  the  arrival  of  the  king.”  His  firm,  but  ju¬ 
dicious  adminifi: ration,  during  which  he  difiplayed 
great  talents,  taking  care  to  fecure  the  friendihip 
of  the  nobility,  while  he  paid  the  utmoit  attention 
to  the  lower  ranks  and  the  rewarding  of  merit, 
ought  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  all  minifters. 
He  was,  however,  not  able  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  jealoufy.  He  died  on  his  way  to  meet  Charles 
V.  who  had  arrived  in  Spain.  Some  fay  he  was 
poifoned,  becaufe  it  was  apprehended  that  he 
might  give  the  king  advice  ufeful  to  a  prince,  but 
dangerous  to  the  pleafures  of  the  great. 

Charlesonlymade his  appearance  in  Spain, being 
recalled  to  Germany  by  the  imperial  dignitv  which 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Chievre,  his  tutor,  to 
whom  he  entrufted  the  reins  of  government  during 
his  abfence,  did  not  manage  them  with  fo  much 
Ikill  as  Ximenes.  Some  revolts  took  place,  and 
the  emperor,  on  his  return,  was  obliged  to  exer- 
cife  puniihment ;  but  he  employed  it  no  farther 
than  neceffary.  When  it  was  reprefented  to  him 
that  too  many  rebels  were  fpared,  he  replied : 
“  Enough  of  blood  has  been  fined  ;  we  mufit  Hied. 
“  no  more.”  A  man,  who  wiflied  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  his  favour,  came  and  told  him  where 
one  of  his  accomplices  was  concealed.  Charles 
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replied:  “  You  would  have  done  much  better  to 
<c  tell  this  gentleman  that  I  am  here,  than  to  tell 
“  me  where  he  is.” 

Spain,  under  this  reign,  was  witnefs  to  two 
great  events :  a  king  of  France  prifoner  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  the  emperor  become  a  hermit  at  St.  Juft. 
It  is  certain  that  Charles  V.  did  not  behave  as  a 
generous  prince  during  the  imprifonment  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  He  bartered  with  that  monarch  refpefting 
his  liberty,  though  he  might  have  fecured  to  him- 
felf  the  moft  lafting  advantages  by  granting  it 
nobly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  becaufe  he 
grafped  at  too  much,  nothing  was  left  to  him  but 
the  fhame  of  having  made  too  exorbitant  a  de¬ 
mand.  The  king  of  France,  on  his  part,  was 
not  altogether  free  from  reproach,  by  not  adhering 
to  the  conditions,  however  difadvantageous  they 
might  have  been.  If  they  were  too  burthenfome 
to  his  kingdom,  as  he  prided  himfelf  fo  much  on 
honefty,  he  ought  to  have  returned  to  his  capti¬ 
vity.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that,  llot- 
withftanding  this  breach  of  faith,  Charles  did  not 
heiitate  to  entruft  his  liberty  and  life  to  the  ftnce- 
rity  of  Francis,  whom  he  had  grievoufly  offended. 
Being  obliged,  by  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Ghent, 
to  repair  fpeedily  to  Flanders,  he  chofe  to  proceed 
through  France,  and  entered  it  without  any  other 
fecuritv  than  the  word  of  the  king.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  court  of  the  monarch,  which  he 
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found  numerous  and  brilliant,  he  entertained  fome 
fear,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  fecure  the  friend- 
fliip  of  thofe  who  might  have  perfuaded  his  hoft 
to  adopt  difagreeable  refolutions.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  was  tbe-duchefs  d’Etampes,  miftrefs  ^of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  Charles  one  day,  while  converfing  with 
her,  dropped,  as  if  by  accident,  a  diamond  of 
great  value.  The  duchefs  haftened  to  take  it  up 
and  to  prefent  it  to  the  emperor,  but  he  faid  with 
a  fmile  :  “  Madam,  it  belongs  to  you  ;  emperors 
f<  and  kings  never  take  back  what  has  fallen  from 
*c  their  hands.1 ” 

It  appears  that  Charles  V.  was  fond  of  refiding 
in  Spain.  Though  he  did  not  always  find  his  fub- 
jedts  very  fubmiffive,  he  returned  thither  with 
pleafure  after  his  wars  in  Flanders  and  Germany. 
It  was  in  Spain  that  he  chofe  to  free  himfelf,  in  a 
peaceful  retreat,  from  the  fatigues  attached  to 
fovereignty.  Fie  retired  to  a  fmall  houfe,  which 
he  had  caufed  to  be  built  near  the  hermits  of  St. 
Juft,  where  he  lived  two  years,  employed  in  the 
exercifes  of  piety;  and  making  as  little  mention 
of  public  affairs  as  if  he  had  never  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  He  had  in  bis  charadter  a  great 
deal  of  the  Spanilh  gravity  and  Flemifh  dullnefs. 
He  was  correct  and  laconic  in  his  expreffions ;  re¬ 
markably  fecret  in  his  meafures,  and  moderate  in 
his  paffions  ;  yet  we  are  acquainted  with  two  na¬ 
tural  children  who  were  bom  to  him:  Margaret, 
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the  daughter  of  a  Flemifh  lady,  and  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  whofe  mother  is  not  known. 

The  firft  ceremony  at  which  Philip  II.  aflifted  Philip  n. 
when  he  arrived  in  Spain  from  Flanders,  after  the  5 
death  of  his  father,  was  an  auto-da-fe.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fpedtacle  is  but  too  well  known.  His 
firft  ordinance  was  an  injunction  to  receive-the 
council  of  Trent,  under  penalties  which  announced 
perfecution ;  and  his  firft  proclamation  an  order 
to  the  Moors  of  Grenada  to  change  their  drefs, 
their  language,  and  their  manners.  They  were 
accufed  of  being  Chriftians  only  in  appearance. 

It  was  faid  that,  though  they  prefented  their  chil¬ 
dren  publicly  to  baptifm,  they  wafhed  them  af¬ 
terwards  at  home  with  warm  water  to  efface  the 
facrament ;  that,  though  married  in  the  church 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chriftians,  they  re¬ 
married  in  private,  according  to  the  Muffulman 
ceremonies  ,  and  that  they  circumcifed  their  chib 
dren,  and  educated  them  in  the  law  of  Mahomet. 

As  the  inftruttions  given  to  thefe  pretended  con¬ 
verts  were  attended  with  very  flow  fuccefs,  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  more  violent  means.  They, 
however,  defended  themfelves,  and  a  general  in- 
furrettion  took  place  :  the  ecclefiaftics  were  the 
firft  victims  of  their  fury.  War,  when  it  arifes 
from  religious  quarrels,  is  carried  on  without 
mercy.  On  this  occahornt  coft  the  lives  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  Moors.  The  refult  of 
it  was,  that  thefe  unfortunate  people  were  drawn 
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from  their  mountains,  and  difperfed  throughout 
Caftille,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  each  other,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  apprehending  that  they  could 
ever  again  unite. 

Were  it  allowable  to  add  fiftion  to  hiftory,  we 
might  reprefent  the  gloomy  Philip  II.  as  aban¬ 
doned,  in  the  retreat  of  his  cabinet,  to  profound 
meditation;  meafuring  the  globe,  embracing  the 
whole  univerfe  by  his  plans,  and  feeding  himfelf 
with  hopes  which  the  event  indeed  belied,  but 
which  were  not  without  the  appearance  of  fuc- 
cefs.  It  thinks  it  hears  him  fay: — England,  which 
I  acquired  by  my  fpoufe  Mary,  has  efcaped  from 
me  ;  I  will  fend  thither  my  fleets ;  1  will  reduce 
under  the  yoke  thefe  iflanders,  and  that  Elizabeth 
whom  I  faved,  and  who  has  difdained  my  alliance. 
The  revolted  Flemings,  who  have  converted  their 
marlhes  into  a  rampart  againft  my  power,  I  will 
perfecute  by  the  mercilefs  Alba,  the  executor  of 
my  vengeance.  In  vain  mall  they  bite  the  fteel 
which  pierces  them  ;  they  lhall  perifli,  or  fubmit 
to  the  religious  laws  which  I  will  impofc  on  them. 
In  regard  to  that  rival  kingdom  France,  I  will 
kindle  and  maintain  there  the  flames  of  difeord. 
All  this  will  co ft  me  money  and  men ;  but  after 
(baking-  that  throne,  I  will  fecure  it,  place  upon 
it  my  daughter  Ilahella,  and  reign  under  her 
name. 

Such  were  the  projects  of  the  tyrant  of  Spain. 
We  may  add  to  them,  the  defign  which  he  had 
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of  caufing  the  imperial  crown  to  be  refigned  to 
him  by  his  coufin  Maximilian  II.  But  Provi¬ 
dence  difappcinted  all  thefe  hopes,  though  they 
were  neither  foolifh  nor  abfurd.  The  winds  blew; 
the  ftormy  billows  arofe,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet,  called  the  Invincible  Armada ,  was  daflied 
to  pieces  on  the  coafts  of  England,  or  fwallowed 
up  by  the  waves.  Philip  even  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  feeing  the  Englilh  block  up  his  ports,, 
deflroy  his  ,  galleons,  and  receive  a  ranfom  for 
Cadiz.  The  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alba,  in- 
ftead  of  rendering  the  Flemings  fubmifiive,  ferved 
only  to  irritate  them  more ;  defpair  gave  them 
ftrength,  not  only  to  refill  oppreflion,  but  to  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  an  independent  and  fovereign  peo¬ 
ple.  A  warlike  prince,  educated  in  princples  of 
hatred  towards  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  who  had 
robbed  his  family  of  part  of  their  inheritance,  at 
length  emerged  from  the  rocks  of  Bearn,  drove 
from  France  the  troops  and  emifiaries  of  Philip, 
and  furrounded  with  fplendour  the  diadem  which 
the  fovereign  of  Spain  had  deftined  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  poffeffion  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  king  of  which  was  well  fecured  on  his 
throne,  fonned  at  firft  any  part  of  the  projects  of 
Philip  ;  but  a  fortunate  change  procured  him  that 
crown  without  any  difficulty,  while  it  had  colt 
him  much  money  and  numbers  of  men  to  carry  on 
his  fruitlefs  attempts  againft  others. 
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Philip  II.  by  fome  hiftorians,  has  been  fur- 
named  the  Prudent ;  but  the  reader  may  judge 
from  the  pifiture  which  has  been  given  of  his  po¬ 
litical  conduct,  how  far  he  was  entitled  to  that 
epithet.  In  regard  to  his  private  life,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  affions  of  it  have  been  reprefented  in  a  light 
not  very  favourable  to  his  memory.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  years  when  he  married,  as  his  fecond 
wife,  the  young  Elizabeth,  princefs  of  France. 
When  lhe  beheld  him,  for  the  firft  time,  with  his 
grey  hair  and  wrinkles,  lhe  could  not  help  ex- 
preffing  an  emotion  of  furprife  not  much  calcu¬ 
lated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  old  monarch.  It 
did  not  efcape  his  notice  j  and  he  never  forgot  it. 
Elizabeth  had  been  deftined  for  Don  Carlos  :  the 
attention  which  lhe  paid  to  that  prince  has  been 
conftrued  into  a  palflon.  She  died  of  an  abor¬ 
tion  j  and  report  has  faid  that  lhe  was  poifoned. 

The  cataftrophe  of  Don  Carlos  has  alfo  thrown 
a  (hade  on  the  reputation  of  his  father.  On  ac¬ 
count,  or  rather  under  the  pretence  of  a  plot 
formed  by  this  young  prince  to  efcape  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  might  excite  an 
infurrection  in  Flanders,  and  eftablilh  himfelf  there 
as  an  independent  fovereign,  his  father  brought 
him  to  trial  5  condemned  him  himfelf,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  executed  in  prifon,  almoil  before  his 
eyes.  Others  lay  that  this  young  prince  opened 
a  vein,  and  luffered  himfelf  to  bleed  to  death,  as 
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he  defpaired  of  obtaining  his  father’s  pardon. 

Philip  is  accufed  alfo  of  having  been  jealous  of 
the  merit  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  his  natural  bro¬ 
ther  ;  and  of  having  made  away  with  him  by 
poifon.  The  imputation  even  of  fuch  crimes  is  a 
ftain ;  -as  it  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Philip  was 
believed  to  be  capable  of  committing  them. 

Philip  affected  a  great  deal  of  devotion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  led  a  raoft  licentious  life  in  pri¬ 
vate.  We  know  that  he  had  as  a  miftrefs,  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged,  Anne  d'e  Mendoca,  widow 
of  the  prince  of  Eboli,  who  had  been  his  fa¬ 
vourite.  She  had  loft  the  fight  of  one  eye,  and 
notwithftanding  this  defeat,  made  many  conquefts. 
However  dangerous  it  might  be  to  raife  up  rivals 
to  Philip,  the  did  not  conceal  the  affeftion  which 
flie  retained  for  Antonio  Peres.  As  he  held  an 
office  in  the  miniftry,  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge 
him  with  crimes-.  After  having  been  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  life-,  even  amidlt  the  horrors  of  tor¬ 
ture,  Antonio  took  ffielter  in  France,  and  was 
received  by  Henry  IV.  with  great  kindnefs.  The 
monarch  one  day  afked  him  how  he  could  ven¬ 
ture,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  attach  himfelf 
to  a  woman  who  had  the  fight  of  only  one  eye. 

He  replied  with  vivacity,  “  With  that  eye  ihe  fets 
iC  the  world  on  fire ;  if  flic  had  two,  flie  would 
u  reduce  it  to  allies. ” 

The  hiffory  of  the  following  reigns  is  not  fo  phuipiu. 
much  that  of  monarchs,  as  of  their  miniftejrs,  I5S,°‘ 
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Philip  II I.  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twentv-one,  and  together  with  him  Don  Francis 
de  Sandoval,  duke  of  Lerma,  his  favourite.  The 
power  of  the  latter  was  fo  fpeedily  and  fo  well 
efrablifhed,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  was 
eonfidered  to  be  the  monarch  much  more  than  his 
colleague.  At  the  king’s  marriage  two  ffatues 
had  been  prepared,  one  of  Jupiter,  and  the  other 
of  Philip,  fupporting  a  globe  on  their  fhoulders. 
On  that  which  reprefented  the  god,  the  following 
words  were  inferibed  :  ct  This  Jupiter  is  the  duke 
“  of  Lerma.”  Spies,  under  the  laft  reign,  had 
occafioned  an  immenfe  expence  3  the  duke  of 
.Lerma,  however,  difmilfed  them,,  and  this  mea- 
fure  was  a  great  relief  to  the  finances.  He  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Englifb,  and  a  truce  of 
twelve  years  with  the  United  Provinces,  which  he 
acknowledged  as  independent.  The  only  war 
now  remaining  was  that  with  France,  which  the 
duke  of  Lerma,  without  doubt,  would  foon  have 
got  rid  of,  had  not  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  re¬ 
vived  his  hopes  of  maintaining  it  with  fuccefs  3 
but  it  ended  of  itfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  vears, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  infanta,  Anne  of  Auflria, 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  that  of  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  filter,  with  Philip  prince  of  Alturias. 

The  duke  of  Lerma  was  a  prudent,  economi¬ 
cal,  pacific  man  3  and  took  great  pains  to  heal 
the  wounds  given  to  the  monarchy  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Philip  XL  but  too  much  compliance  with 
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the  wiflies  of  his  brother,  the  archbifhop  of  To¬ 
ledo,  made  him  give  Spain  a  wound  which  ftill 
bleeds :  he  liftened  to  the  accufations  brought 
againft  the  Moors.  Some  pretended  to  prove  thar 
thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  had  conceived 
a  clefign  of  maiTacring,  on  Good-Friday,  all  the 
old  Chriftians  3  and  on  this  charge  a  refolution 
was  formed  to  expel  them  entirely.  In  vain  did 
the  nobility,  whofe  lands,  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  were  cultivated  by  thefe  induftrious  men, 
reprefent  that  with  the  Moors’  induftry,  riches 
and  abundance  would  be  banifhed  from  Spain : 
the  decree  of  profcription  was  pronounced, 
and  put  in  execution  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  :  they  were  tranfported,  at  different  times,  to 
Africa.  It  is  true, indeed, thattheking  endeavoured 
to  procure  them  lands,  where  they  might  exercife 
their  induftry.  But  what  kind  of  indemnification 
could  this  afford  for  eftablifliments  already  formed ! 
According  to  the  molt  moderate  eftimation,  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  Spain  on  this  occaiion  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  families,  which  make  about 
fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

Lerma  had  a  fon,  named  the  duke  of  Uzeda, 
and  a  nephew  named  the  duke  ot  Lemos.  The 
former  being  fupple,  artful,  and  polite,  feemed 
to  be  well  fitted  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court ;  and 
Lerma  introduced  him  to  the  king,  that  in  cafe 
of  neceflity  he  might  become  his  fucceffor  in  fa¬ 
vour.  He  inftrufted  him  fo  well  in  the  manner 
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of  infinuathw  hiinfelf  into  the  °nod  graces  of  the 
monarch,  that  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  his  withes. 
Lemos,  better  calculated  for  bulinefs,  was  placed 
near  the  prince  of  Soain,  in  order  that  he  might 
afcend  above  the  horizon  with  this  riling  fun,  and 
revive, bv  the  participation  of  his  benign  influence, 
the  credit  ot  the  uncle  under  a  new  reign.  That 
nothing  might  be  neglected,  the  minilter  ailigned 
to  the  king  a  contelTor  on  whom  he  believed  he 
could  depend. 

But  how  vain  is  human  prudence  !  The  fon 
was  offended  becaufe  his  father  had  defined  him 
to  aft  the  part  of  a  courtier ;  and  the  confeffor 
found  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  hold 
his  place  bv  a  min  hie  r  of  his  own  creation,  than 
by  a  man  on  whom  he  was  merelv  a  dependant. 
In  their  private  converfations  with  the  king,  they 
both  conveyed  to  his  ears  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  whom  each  made  to  fpeak  according  to 
his  own  withes.  Philip  convoked  a  junto  or  al- 
fembly  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
A  minilter,  whofe  credit  is"  on  the  decline,  mud 
always  be  found  culpable :  the  king  ordered 
Lerma  to  quit  the  court,  and  fent  him  into  exile. 
His  fon  was  fubhti tilted  in  his  place  ;  and  Lemos, 
who  retufed  to  fupport  the  intrigue  of  his  coulin 
againft  his  uncle,  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the 
prince's  fervice. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  the  duke  of  P  zeoa  might 
have  carried  his  ingratitude  towards  his  father. 
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had  not  the  duke  of  Lerma  fecured  his  head  by  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  which  he  procured  for  him  before 
his  difgrace.  The  blow  with  which  he  was  per¬ 
haps  threatened  fell  upon  Don  Roderigo  Calde¬ 
ron,  count  d’Oliva,  his  favourite,  the  fon  of  a 
foldier  of  fortune,  and  a  Fleming.  Calderon, 
from  the  lowed  ftage  of  domedic  fervice,  rofe  to 
be  entruded  with  the  confidence  of  his  matter. 

The  latter,  when  he  became  minider,  procured 
him  opulence  -3  loaded  him  with  honours,  and 
fuffered  him  to  afpire  to  a  viceroyfhip.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  fortune,  he  difowned  his 
father ;  but  he  afterwards  repaired  his  fault,  by 
admitting  him  into  his  houfe,  and  treating  him 
with  that  refpeft  which  was  due  to  the  author  of 
his  exiftence.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  in  his  exile, 
had  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  mod  violent 
attacks  made  againft  his  favourite,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  hatred  of  the  people  againd  himfelf. 

Though  Calderon,  after  a  long  trial,  was  declared 
innocent,  he  was  dill  detained  in  clofe  confine-, 
ment. 

Philip  IV.  on  mounting  the  throne,  baniilied  phn;p  [v. 
the  duke  of  Uzeda  to  his  edates,  and  the  con-  1  21‘ 
feflbr  to  his  convent.  He  then  chofe  for  his  mi- 
nider  Gafpard  de  Guzman,  count  ot  Olivarez. 
According  to  cuftom,  the  new  minider  encou¬ 
raged  thofe  complaints  which  were  likely  to  dif¬ 
grace  his  predeceffors,  and  to  throw  odium  on 
their  government.  The  unfortunate  Calderon 
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became  a  victim  to  this  policy.  After  having  been 
acquitted  of  thofe  faults  in  adminiftration  of  which 
he  was  accufed,  he  was  again  brought  to  trial, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  two  Spanifli  gentle¬ 
men.  Though  the  crime  was  never  fully  proved, 
Calderon  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  he  fuf- 
fered  wdth  fo  much  courage  and  relignation,  as 
excited  the  companion  of  the  fpeftators. 

According  to  that  common  fyftem  of  depreci¬ 
ating  every  thing  done  by  others,  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  the  merit  of  what  people  do  themfelves, 
Olivarez,  who  has  been  called  the  Count-Duke , 
projected  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  the  United 
Provinces,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  wdiich  had  been  neglefted.  This  proud, 
haughty,  enterprifmg  minifier,  wdio  feared  nothing, 
braved  the  pretenfions  of  the  great  3  and  treated 
as  abides  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  Ca¬ 
talonians,  wounded  in  this  fenfibie  parr,  revolted; 
while  the  Portuguefe,  to  whom  fujficient  attention 
had  not  been  paid,  fhook  off  the  Spaniih  yoke, 
and  chofe  the  duke  of  Braganza  for  their  king. 
The  Count-Duke,  familiarized  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Philip,  announced  to  him  this  revolution, 
as  a  fortunate  event.  “  I  congratulate  your  ma- 
“  jefty,”  faid  he,  “  on  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
“  of  Braganza,  wdiich  will  be  the  means  of  unit- 
iC  ing  his  poffeflions  to  your  domains.” 

This  pleafantry,  however,  was  no  longer  in 
feafon.  After  twenty  years  of  error,  the  king. 
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at  length,  began  to  open  his  eyes  in  regard 
to  the  bad  adminifiration  of  the  Count-Duke. 
When  we  confider  the  misfortunes  with  Which 
Spain  was  opprefled  on  all  Tides,  during  his  admi- 
niftration,  it  would  appear  wonderful  how  he  could 
fo  long  preferve  the  good  graces  of  the  monarch, 
were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  this 
flrange  favour.  The  mailer  and  the  minifter, 
being  both  equally  hypocrites,  affe&ed  a  great 
oftentation  of  piety  and  religion  ;  vet  abandoned 
themfelves,  in  private,  to  the  fame  irregularities. 
On  an  occafion  of  importance,  when  Olivarez  was 
proved  to  be  a  cheat  and  an  impoltor,  he  appeafed 
the  anger  of  the  prince  and  eftablifhed  himfelf 
more  firmly  in  his  favour,  by  becoming  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  pleafures.  He  procured  him  Calde- 
rona,  a  celebrated  afitrefs,  by  whom  Philip  had  a 
fon,  who  enjoyed  his  tendered:  affetfion.  He 
was  delirous  of  acknowledging  him  publicly,  but 
was  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  difgracing  himfelf 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  not  fami- 
liarifed  with  fuch  fcandalous  tranfaffions.  Oliva¬ 
rez,  however,  removed  the  monarch’s' fcruples  by 
his  own  example,  as  he  received  into  his  houfe  a 
natural  fon  whom  he  had  almofl  neglected,  and 
for  whom  he  procured  a  rich  marriage.  Embold¬ 
ened  by  the  filence  which  the  publie  obferved,  in 
regard  to  this  a£iien,  Philip  declared  himfelf  the 
father  of  the  fon  . of  Calderona,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Don  John  of  Aullria. 
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Habit  maintained  Olivarez  in  the  king’s  favour, 
notwithftanding  the  knowledge  which  the  prince 
had  acquired  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  bitter  reflections  they  extorted  from  him. 
Philip,  indeed,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
his  minifter,  even  confoled  him,  and  revived  his 
courage  in  the  moments  of  difappointment,  and 
when  oppreffed  by  the  mod  afflicting  misfortunes. 
He  would,  therefore,  have  left  him  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  had  not  the  general  difcontent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  been  expreffed  fo  loudly,  that  the  indolence 
of  the  monarch  could  no  longer  refill  it. 

Every  body  called  aloud  for  his  difmiffal.  The 
court  was  deferted;  the  great  retired  from  it,  and 
the  people,  gloomy  and  filent,  did  not  exhibit 
the  ufual  figns  of  attachment  when  the  king  ap¬ 
peared  in  public ;  but  no  perfon  durft  fpeak  out. 
The  queen,  however,  broke  the  ice,  and  repre- 
fented  to  her  hutband,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
kingdom  were  occalioned  merely  by  the  romantic 
policy  of  Olivarez.  She  was  feconded  by  the  im¬ 
perial  ambaffador.  The  ladies  of  the  court  fur- 
rounded  the  king  in  a  body,  and  his  nurfe  even 
was  brought  forward  in  the  fcene  to  aflilt  them. 
The  latter  threw herlelf  on  her  knees,  and  defcribed 
the  mifery  of  the  people  in  fo  lively,  but  fo  affecting 
a  manner,  that  Philip,  as  he  was  fetting  out  for  the 
chace,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Count-Duke  to  retire. 
He  experienced  no  other  mark  of  difgrace.  Some 
«ven  forefaw  the  moment  of  his  being  recalled and 
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this  would  have  been  a6fually  the  cafe  had  he  not, 
by  a  memorial  which  he  publilhed,  offended  the 
queen,  and  other  perfons,  who  were  thereby  in¬ 
duced  to  prevent  his  return. 

After  this  period  Philip  IV.  had  properly  no  mi- 
nifter.  He  conduced  public  affairs  chiefly  by 
the  advice  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the  nephew  of 
Olivarez,  who  had  been  employed  under  his  uncle. 

He  concluded  v/ith  Cardinal  Mazarine  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  gave  a  queen  to  France 
and  repofe  to  Spain.  Catalonia  fubmitted ;  but 
Portugal  was  never  again  brought  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  arms  were  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs  in  Italy,  and  Philip  IV.  en¬ 
joyed  the  long  wiflied  for  pleafure  of  having  a  le¬ 
gitimate  fon  born  to  him  by  a  German  princefs, 
who  was  his  own  niece.  Fie  left  him  at  a  very 
early  age  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  with  a 
council  of  regency.  By  ftrong  felicitation  the 
queen  prevailed  on  her  hulband  not  to  admit  into 
it  Don  John  of  Auftria,  who  had  already  acquired 
fome  reputation  in  war  and  in  public  bufmefs. 

In  the  room  of  this  prince,  who  might  have  op-  Charles  n. 
pofed  her  whimfical,  abfolute  willies,  the  queen  166 S* 
introduced  into  the  council  Father  Nitard,  a  jefuit, 
her  cc-nfeffor.  Charles  II.  was  only  four  years  of 
age,  and  his  mother,  who  was  remarkably  fond  of 
governing,  flattered  herfelf  under  fo  young  a  king 
with  a  long  reign.  In  order  to  fecure  to  it  tran¬ 
quillity,  fne  fucldenly  adopted  two  meafures  :  an 
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acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  ceffion  of  feveral  places  claimed  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  regent  is  accufed  of  having 
occationed  thefe  Ioffes  to  Spain,  by  liftening  too 
much  to  the  councils  of  Father  Nitard,  and  not 
putting  the  kingdom  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence. 
The  dates  wifhed  that  fire  fhould  take  the  advice 
of  Don  John  ;  but,  as  (he  preferred  giving  him 
authority  at  a  diftance  to  following  his  councils  in 
the  cabinet,  ffie  propofed  to  him  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries,  which  he  accepted.  When 
about  to  embark,  and  fuppofed,  no  doubt,  to  be 
already  on  board  the  veffel,  his  fecretarv,  who  had 
been  conlidered  as  his  counfeilor,  was  affaffmated. 
The  prince,  enraged  at  this  event,  returned,  and 
compelled  the  regent  to  difmifs  Nitard,  for  whom 
he  procured  a  cardinal’s  hat.  By  way  of  accom¬ 
modation,  Don  John  offered  to  renounce  his  feat 
in  the  council,  where  he  found  that  he  fhould  be 
always  oppcfed  by  the  queen.  She  accordingly 
named  him  viceroy  of  Arragon,  and  vicar-general 
of  the  provinces  depending  on  it,  by  which  means 
fhe  removed  him  from  court. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  up,  and  the 
period  was  now  arrived  for  declaring  him  of  age. 
After  the  ceremony,  his  mother  prefented  to  him 
for  his  fignature  an  act,  by  which  he  was  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that,  being  (till  too  young  and  without 
experience,  he  had  need  of  the  abidance  of  his 
mother  and  the  council  of  regency.  He,  however, 
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refufed  to  put  his  name  to  it,  and  faid,  with  a 
determined  air :  “  I  hope  God,  who  caufed  me 
<c  to  be  born  a  king,  will  give  me  underftanding 
cc  and  ftrength  necefl'ary  to  difcharge  the  duties  of 
“  royalty.”  His  mother  did  not  expedt  fuch  an 
anfwer.  To  prevent  the  confequences  of  it,  flie 
mixed,  it  is  faid,  with  her  fon’s  chocolate,  drugs 
proper  for  weakening  both  his  mind  and  his  body. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days,  he  loft  his  vivacity  and  fpirits,  and  ne¬ 
ver  after  recovered  them. 

The  queen  fubftituted,  in  the  room  of  Father 
Nitard,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Valenzuela,  a  young 
man,  well  made,  brave,  enterpriling,  and  gene¬ 
rous,  but  deftitute  of  thofe  qualities  which  are 
neceffary  for  governing.  The  derangement  of 
public  affairs  made  the  return  of  Don  John  of 
Auftria  again  defirable  •  and  the  king  recalled 
him  unknown  to  his  mother,  whom  he  fent  to 
Toledo,  as  if  into  honourable  exile.  Valenzuela 
difappearcd  along  with  her ;  and  all  the  plans  of 
the  ancient  miniftry  were  overturned  by  the  new 
counfellor.  The  queen  had  refolved  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  fon  with  the  archduchefs  Marv  An- 
tonietta,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  3  but  Don 
John  concluded  another,  which  was  confum- 
mated,  with  Mary  Louifa,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  , XI V.  This  marriage, 
which  w?as  exceedingly  proper,  excited  great 
jealoufy  againft  Don  John,  who  had  not  fufii- 
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cient  ftrength  of  mind  to  defpife  the  bafe  calum¬ 
nies  of  his  enemies :  he  was  fo  much  affefled  by 
them,  that  he  fell  ill  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  r 
fome  fay  that  he  was  poifoned.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion  acknowledged,  that,  in  him,  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  Spaniih  houfe  of  Auftria  had  emitted 
their  laft  ray.  As  foon  as  his  eyes  were  clofed, 
the  king  went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  mother  at  To¬ 
ledo. 

The  young  queenj  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
hand  of  Don  John,  was  not  calculated  to  pleafe 
her  mother-in-law.  The  queen  dowager  did 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  render  the  life  of  her 
daughter-in-law  difagreeable,  by  carrying  to  ex¬ 
cels  the  Spaniih  etiquette,  which  even  before 
mull  have  been  fufficiently  irkfome  to  a  young 
French  woman.  The  king  being  indifpofed,  his 
mother  had  the  cruelty  to  interdict  the  princefs 
from  entering  her  hulband’s  bed-chamber  ;  and, 
when  the  princefs  became  ill,  in  her  turn,  to  de¬ 
prive  her,  as  much  as  lire  could,  of  her  hulband’s 
vifits.  This  princefs  died  of  an  abortion ;  but 
the  continual  bad  treatment  which  llie  experi¬ 
enced  from  her  mother-in-law  gave  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  befides  this  accident,  die  had  been  alfo 
poifoned.  Her  death  afforded  the  queen  mother 
the  means  of  gratifying  her  attachment  to  the 
German  nation,  bv  uniting  her  foil  to  a  German 
princefs,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Ele&or 
Palatine. 
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This  queen  was  more  fortunate  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  if  the  delufion  of  royalty  can  bring  happinefs 
to  a  prineefs  deftitute  of  children.  Charles  had 
the  mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  without  off- 
fpring,  and  the  uneafinefs  which  this  want  occa- 
fioned  involved  his  declining  years  in  the  blackett 
melancholy.  He  was  furrounded  by  princes, 
who  all  pretended  to  the  fucceffion.  Some  of 
them  even  openly  made  known  to  him  their 
claims :  others,  though  they  expretfed  their  withes 
with  more  caution,  and  in  fofter  terms,  were  no 
lefs  importunate  :  all  equally  urged  him  to  decide 
refpedting  their  right  before  he  died.  This  was, 
in  a  manner,  -burying  him  alive.  He  made  a 
will  in  favour  of  the  Ele£toral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
the  fon  of  one  of  his  fitters :  this  prince,  however, 
died,  and  Charles  was  requefted  to  make  a  new 
difpofition  in  regard  to  the  fucceffion.  As  he  de¬ 
layed  to  fettle  this  point,  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  to  avoid,  as  they  faid,  a  general  war, 
made  a  partition  of  his  ftates.  Incenfed  to  find 
that  his  crowns  were  difpofed  of,  without  his  con- 
fent,  he  left  them,  by  a  new  will,  to  Philip,  duke 
of  Anjou,  the  grandfon  of  his  eldeft  fitter  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  Charles  was  regretted  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  confequences  apprehended  from  his 
death,  than  of  any  ufeful  quality  he  had  ffiewn, 
during  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  In  him  ended 
a  branch  of  Auftria,  which  had  given  five  kings 
to  Spain. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  queen  was  not  con- 
fulted  in  regard  to  a  fuccefibr,  or  that  her  advice 
did  not  prevail ;  for,  being  interefted  fo  much  for 
her  own  nation,  die  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  feeing  on  the  throne  a  prince  of  Germany/ 
She  acknowledged  Philip  V.  as  did  all  the  gran¬ 
dees  of  the  kingdom,  except  a  very  few,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  a  fecret  prated.  The  reception  of  the 
young  king  was  affectionate,  and  attended  with 
great  magnificence.  His  mildnefs;  his  compla¬ 
cency  towards  the  great;  his  affability,  and,  above 
ali,  his  piety,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
nation.  He  efpoufed  Mary  Louifa  Gabriella,  of 
Savoy,  a  lively,  amiable,  and  fenuble  princefs, 
whofe  prefence  was  a  new  charm  to  the  people. 

Philip,  following  bad  counfel,  quitted  Spain, 
and  repaired  to  Italy,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  country.  His  ahfence  gave 
offence,  and  troubles  broke  out,  during  which, 
the  young  queen  difplayed  fo  great  talents,  and 
fo  much  generality,  as  reftored  tranquillity ;  but 
the  king,  on  his  return,  found  the  nobility,  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  mod  favourable  difpofitions, 
either  openly  difcontented  or  ready  to  oppofe  his 
meafures.  At  the  fame  time,  a  league  was 
formed  againd  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the-  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  was  nothing  lefs  than  to  wred  the 
crown  of  Spain  from  Philip  V.  and  to  place  it  on 
the  head  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Audria,  de¬ 
fended  alio  from  a  princefs  of  Spain,  but  younger 
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than  the  one  from  whom  the  French  prince  de¬ 
rived  his  right  of  fucceffion. 

This  competitor  arrived  in  1704.  When  he 
landed  in  Portugal,  which  had  alfo  joined  the 
league,  he  affumed  the  name  of  Charles  III.  and, 
being  fupported  by  the  Englifh,  immediately 
commenced  the  campaign.  The  fate  of  thefe 
two  princes,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  was 
as  various  as  lingular :  they  expelled  each  other 
alternately  from  the  capital.  The  nation  de¬ 
clared  fometimes  for  the  one  and  fometimes  for 
the  other ;  but  it  appears  that  the  general  voice 
was  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  Philip.  He  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  this  preference, 
to  the  courage,  and  other  fhining  qualities,  of  his 
young  fpoufe.  Though  pregnant,  and  in  a  bad 
Rate  of  health,  Ihe  feared  neither  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  nor  the  hardfhips  of  a  camp.  Being 
affable  and  liberal,  her  polite  behaviour  gained 
her  univerfai  affeftion.  She  readily  fubmitted  to 
every  inconvenience ;  and  even  facrificed,  with 
a  good  grace,  her  jewels,  trinkets,  and  moft 
valuable  effe£ts,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  her  huf- 
band. 

But,  as  if  it  had  been  an  hereditary  evil  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  file  had  a  favourite,  by  whom 
Hie  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  governed,  as  the  king 
was  governed  by  her.  This  favourite,  named  the 
princefs  des  Urfins,  had  been  fent  by  the  court 
of  France,  with  a  view  to  watch  over  and  direct 
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the  royal  couple,  who  ought  rather  to  have  been 
left  to  themfelves.  She  was  recalled  to  France  ; 
but  again  fent  for  by  Philip  and  his  fpoufe,  whofe 
requeft  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  refufe.  She 
clofed  the  eyes  of  the  princefs  of  Savoy,  who  left 
twro  fons,  Louis  and  Ferdinand. 

Philip  married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth, 
princefs  of  Parma,  who  was  indebted  for  her  ele¬ 
vation  to  cardinal  Alberoni.  This  aftoniihing 
man,  brought  from  Parma  to  Spain  by  the  duke 
de  Vendome,  as  ufeful  to  his  pleafures,  was  found 
much  fitter  for  ftate  affairs.  He  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  fo  much  ability,  as 
deceived  the  princefs  des  Urfins.  She  affefled  to 
wifh  for  this  union ;  but  fhe  dreaded  it,  and  not 
without  reafon,  for  the  firft  meafure  of  the  new 
queen  was  to  difmifs  the  princefs  without  deli¬ 
cacy  or  refpedft. 

After  this  event,  fhe  affumed  over  her  hufband 
an  afcendancy  which  fhe  never  loft.  Alberoni 
enjoyed  her  full  confidence,  and  he  deferved  it. 
In  two  years,  he  reftored  the  navy,  which  had 
been  almoft  deftroyed,  and  rendered  Spain,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  exhaufted,  formidable  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  who  were  aftonifhed  at  this 
kind  of  refurre£lion.  Both  France  and  England 
feared  the  talents  of  this  extraordinarv  genius. 
They  entered,  therefore,  into  a  league,  and 
obliged  Elizabeth  to  difmifs  her  minifter.  His 
dignity,  as  a  cardinal,  opened  for  him  an  afylum 
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at  Rome  ;  but  he  was  perfecuted  there  by  jea- 
loufv,  even  till  the  very ‘moment  of  his  death. 

Elizabeth,  during  her  whole  life,  found  herfelf 
lefs  emharraffed  in  governing  Spain  than  in  go¬ 
verning  her  hufbandj  a  whimfical  peevifh  man, 
of  an  irrefolute  and  obftinate  difpofition.  Through 
tendernefs  for  his  capricious  temper,  fhe  gave 
way,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  refolution  he 
had  formed  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  prince 
Louis,  his  fon.  This  monarch  did  not  live  a 
year.  Philip  refumed  the  crown,  and  the  Par- 
mefan  her  authority.  Her  great  difficulty  now 
was  how  to  manage  her  hufband,  as  before,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  again  abdicating,  as  he 
{hewed  a  continual  defire  of  adopting  that  mea- 
iure. 

This  princefs  fpent  her  life  amidft  negotiation 
and  tedious  wars,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
eftabliihment  of  her  children  out  of  Spain,  as  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  had  devolved  on  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  fon  of  the  princefs  of  Savoy :  ffie  fucceeded 
in  her  defign,  and  procured  to  her  eldeft  fon, 
Charles,  named  Don  Carlos,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  together  with  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
other  appendages,  in  Italy.  Philip  V.  died  in 
1744,  on  the  throne  which  he  occupied  contrary 
to  his  inclination.  The  queen  kill  enjoyed  fome 
credit  under  his  fucceffor,  Ferdinand,  though  he 
wTas  not  her  fon.  He  reigned  fifteen  years  ,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1759,  left  his  crown  to  his  bro- 
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ther,  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  who  refigned 
the  latter  to  his  fon.  By  marriages,  and  other 
political  interefts,  the  other  hates  of  Italy  were 
divided  between  the  hcufcs  of  Bourbon  and  Au- 
ftria. 

PORTUGAL, 

Portugal  has  this,  in  common  with  Spain, 
that  it  was  by  degrees  extended  and  enlarged  at 
the  expence  of  the  Moors  ;  but  it  is  fiiperior  in 
this  refpect,  that  its  kings,  being  wife,  warlike, 
and  ambitious,  laboured  without  intermiffion  to 
render  a  fmall  kingdom  powerful,  and  fucceeded. 
Royalty,  in  Portugal,  is  as  old  as  the  year  1139; 
before  that  period  it  was  a  county.  Alphonfo  VI. 
king  of  Caftille  and  Leon,  finding  his  frontiers 
haraffed  by  the  Moors,  about  the  year  1087,  re* 
quelled  affiifance  from  Philip  I.  king  of  France. 
A  great  many  French  knights  were  accordingly 
fent  to  h?m.  When  the  Moors  were  repulfed, 
Alphonfo,  in  order  that  he  might  oppofe  an  infur- 
mountable  barrier  to  their  incurfions,  granted  very 
extenfive  domains  in  the  fouth  of  Gallicia  to  one 
of  thefe  adventurers,  named  Henry,  with  per- 
miiiion  to  repair  the  ancient  cities,  to  build  new 
ones,  and  to  extend  his  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Moors,  wben  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  occurred.  Ibis  concefiion  he  confirmed  by 
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the  marriage  of  Donna  Therefa,  his  natural  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  the  new  count. 

Henry  gained  feventeen  battles  againft  the 
Moors,  and  governed  with  as  much  fuccefs  as 
prudence.  Ilis  widow  was  fufpe&ed  to  carry  on 
a  criminal  intercourfe  with  one  of  the  noblemen 
of  the  court.  The  nobility,  incenfcd,  on  account 
of  the  difgrace  which  their  fovereign  had  brought 
upon  herfelf,  perfuaded  her  fon,  Alphonfo  Henri- 
quez,  to  feize  the  fupreme  authority.  This  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a  battle  between  the  mother  and  the  fon. 

The  queen  was  worfted,  and  baniihed  by  Alphon¬ 
fo  to  a  caftle,  where  (he  was  kept,  it  is  faid,  with 
irons  on  her  legs,  till  her  death.  This  prince  ob¬ 
tained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Moors,  in  1139, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  fubjefts  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Portugal  dates  the  foundation  of 
its  kingdom  from  this  memorable  event. 

Alphonfo,  proclaimed  in  a  moment  of  enthu-  Alphonfo  i. 
fiafm,  was  defirou#  of  being  acknowledged  in  a  1:4°* 
more  cool  and  deliberate  manner,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  convoked  the  ftates  general.  It  became 
cuftomary,  in  thefe  affemblies,  that  the  king  pro- 
pofed,  the  prelates  and  the  great  deliberated,  and 
the  people  approved.  On  this  occafion,  Alphonfo 
appeared  upon  the  throne,  but  without  any  mark 
of  royalty.  One  of  the  deputies  arofe,  and 
having  alked,  whether  the  hates,  in  confequence 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  army,  and  a  bull  from 
the  pope,  would  accept  Alphonfo  Henriqucz 
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for  their  king,  they  unanimoufly  affented,  amidft 
the  loudeft  acclamations.  The  deputy  having 
then  alked,  if  royalty  was  to  be  confined  to  his 
perfon  or  whether  he  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  his 
children,  it  was  agreed  that  the  crown  fhould 
remain  hereditary.  After  a  few  complimentary 
expreffions,  Alphonfo  faid  :  cc  Since  I  am  then 
“  king,  let  us  make  laws  that  may  eftablilh  tran- 
“  quility  in  the  kingdom.” 

This,  indeed,  is  the  firft  duty  of  a  king,  and 
Alphonfo  inftantly  difcharged  it.  A  law  was 
enadted,  that  when  the  king  had  no  male  chil¬ 
dren,  he  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  but 
only  during  life,  and  that,  for  the  fon  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  a  new  election  fliould  be  neceffary :  that,  fail¬ 
ing  males,  infantas  might  be  called  to  the  throne; 
but  that  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  marry  a  Portu- 
guele  nobleman,  who  fliould  not  be  entitled  to 
wear  the  crown,  and  who  fliould  walk  on  the  left 
of  the  queen.  No  mention  was  made  of  baftards, 
wTho  were  allowed,  however,  to  inherit  after¬ 
wards. 

The  children  of  thofe  who,  thrown  by  accident 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  fliould  not  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  faith ;  thofe  who  fliould  take  prifoner 
a  hoftile  king  or  his  fon,  and  thofe  who  fhould  get 
poffeffion  of  a  royal  ftandard,  were  to  be  declared 
noble.  The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to 
be  degraded  :  cowards,  traitors,  perjurers,  robbers, 
deferters  to  the  Aloors,  blafphemers,  and  thofe 
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who  fliould  ftrike  a  woman  with  a  lance  or  fword, 
or  who  fliould  conceal  the  truth  from  the  king. 

'  An  adulterous  couple  were  condemned  to  the 
flames ;  but  if  the  hufband  forgave  the  woman, 
the  man  was  to  be  pardoned  alfo.  A  murderer  was 
puniflied  with  death,  as  well  as  the  perfon  who 
fliould  violate  a  young  lady  of  rank,  and  the  lady 
befides  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal.  If  the  lady  was  not  noble,  the  man,  of  what¬ 
ever  quality  he  might  be,  was  obliged  to  marry 
her.  Such  were  the  principal  laws  of  Alphonfo : 
they  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  manners 
of  the  time. 

The  reign  of  Alphonfo  was  long,  and  glorious.  Don  Sancho 
Don  Sancho  did  not  degenerate  from  the  virtues  Alphonfo 
of  his  father.  Thefe  two  princes  had  fome  for-  iL  IZ1Z* 
tunate  chances  in  their  wars  againlt  the  Moors. 

Some  of  the  crufaders,  being  driven  upon  their 
coafts  by  tempeftuous  weather,  enabled  them  to 
obtain  advantages  over  the  infidels.,  which  they 
could  not  have  expected  without  fuch  afliftance. 
Alphonfo  II.  the  fon  of  Don  Sancho,  was  engaged 
in  difputes  with  his  fillers.  Their  father,  mif- 
truftful  of  their  fraternal  affection,  had  given  to 
his  daughters  certain  eftates,  which  appeared  too 
confiderable  to  the  new  king.  He  wiflied,  there-.  . 
fore,  either  to  deprive  his  fillers  of  them  or  to  lef- 
fen  them.  The  pope,  being  appealed  to  by  the 
princefles,  interfered  in  their  favour.  It  is  to  be 
pbferved,  that  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  pon- 
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tiffs  and  of  the  inquifition  has,  at  all  times,  been 
greatly  refpected  in  Portugal.  An  interdict  threw 
the  kingdom  into  the  utmoft  ftate  of  confufion, 
and  Alphonfo  II.  ftruck  by  this  anathema,  brought 
upon  him  by  his  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  left  the 
throne  in  a  tottering  condition  to  his  fon  Don 
Sancho  II. 

This  monarch,  during  a  reign  of  twenty- three 
years,  was  continually  ffruggling  againft  the  cler¬ 
gy  3  but  with  unequal  ftrength,  becaufe  he  pof- 
feffed  neither  the  art  nor  boldnefs  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  princes  to  conduit  themfelves 
arnidft  factions.  Pie  had  a  brother,  endowed  -with 
thefe  talents,  who  unfortunately  employed  them 
againft  him.  He  excited  difeontents  among  the 
great,  and  induced  them  to  confider  his  brother 
as  incapable  of  governing  3  but  we  are  told  by 
fome  hiftorians  that  the  fault  was  entirely  owing 
to  themfelves,  fince,  by  their  pride  and  fullen  ob- 
llinacy,  they  required  a  firmer  and  more  fevere 
government.  Don  Sancho,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  mild  and  moderate,  was  very  ill  calculated 
to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  independence  which  burft 
forth  with  audacity,  fupported  by  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy.  One  of  his  predeceffors  had  been 
fo  weak  as  to  render  his  kingdom  tributarv  to  the 
holy  fee  :  the  tribute,  indeed,  was  never  very  ex¬ 
actly  paid  3  but  it  gave  an  apparent  right  to  the 
fovereign  pontiffs.  Innocent  IV.  finding  Don 
Sancho  intractable,  deprived  him,  without  depo- 
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fing  him,  of  the  adminiftration  of  his  kingdom, 
and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Alpbonfo. 

Don  Sancho  retired  to  the  king  of  Caftille,  and 
after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  recover  his  autho¬ 
rity,  died  at  Toledo.  He  is  reprefented  on  his 
tomb,  holding  in  one  hand  a  dove,  and  in  the 
other  a  book,  emblems  of  his  mildnefs  and  of  his 
tafte  for  the  fciences.  The  partifans  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  did  not  all  abandon  him.  A  go¬ 
vernor  of  Conimbra,  named  Freitas,  remained 
firmly  attached  to  his  old  mafter.  Alphonfo,  who 
wifhed  the  city  to  be  given  up  to  him,  as  the  re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom,  the  only  title  he  affumed 
during  the  life-time  of  his  brother,  no  fooner  heard 
of  Don  Sancho’s  death,  than  he  tranfinitted  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  to  Freitas,  and  fummoned  him  to  open 
the  gates.  The  governor,  imagining  that  this  was 
only  a  ftratagem,  refufed.  The  new  king  offered  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  Toledo  to  affure  himfelf  of 
the  facf .  He  accordingly  fet  out ;  caufed  the 
grave  of  his  mafter  to  be  opened ;  depofited  the 
keys  in  it,  and,  on  his  return,  acknowledged  the 
regent  as  his  fovereign. 

One  of  Alphonfo’s  firft  meafures  was  to  reward  Alphonfo 
the  fidelity  of  Freitas.  Having  become  king,  he  11 
difdained  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  againft  his 
brother,  and  oppofed,  with  much  more  firmnefs 
than  he  did,  the  pretesfions  of  the  clergy.  Flis 
reign  was  a  continual  alternation  of  peace  and  war 
with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  he  found  himfelf 
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involved  in  an  interdict,  on  account  of  a  marriage 
contracted  with  a  princefs  who  was  related  to  him 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  confanguinity. 
Being  threatened  with  the  danger  of  feeing  his 
fubjedts  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was 
not  intimidated  ;  and  by  his  firmnefs  he  averted 
the  impending  frorm.  His  conduct  might  have 
formed  a  feries  of  political  lefi'ons  for  thofe  times, 
when  fovereigns  thought  it  the  greateft  merit  to 
avoid  with  ability  ecclefiaftical  anathemas.  His 

J 

great  art  confifted  in  promifing  a  great  deal,  and 
performing  little  ;  in  receiving,  with  the  utmoft 
refpeet,  the  cardinals  and  legates  fent  to  him, 
and  in  treating  them  magnificently,  without  yield¬ 
ing  to  them  in  any  thing  of  importance.  Alphonfo 
was  active,  vigilant,  and  juft.  Finding  it  impof- 
lihle  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  the  boundaries  of 
which,  marked  out  by  the  fea  and  by  mountains, 
feemed  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  he  enriched,  embellilhed,  and  fortified  it. 
This  prince  had  counfellors,  but  no  favourites. 
Dermis,  Dennis,  the  fon  of  Alphonfo,  was  the  father  of 
z~79'  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  protector  of  com¬ 
merce.  To  acquire  and  maintain  the  latter  title, 
he  took  care  to  preferve  his  navy.  His  mother 
was  of  an  imperious  temper;  but  he  chofe  rather 
to  quarrel  with  her  than  to  fuffer  her  to.  govern. 
He  was  involved  in  dilputes  alfo  with  his  brother 
and  the  clergy ;  but,  on  his  part,  every  thing  wTas 
accommodated.  The  cafe,  however,  was  not  the 
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fame  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  She 
harboured  refentment  in  her  breaft,  and  excited 
againft  the  king  his  grandfon,  prince  Alphonfo.' 

Dennis  had  fufficient  patience  to  make  peace  three 
times  with  this  imprudent  young  man;  and  the 
latter  was  at  length  won  by  his  mildnefs  and  indul¬ 
gence.  This  prince,  during  the  lafl  years  of  his 
grandfather’s  life,  confoled  him,  and  made  amends 
for  his  errors  by  fubmiffion.  There  is  a  proverb, 

(fill  common  in  Portugal,  which  fays;  “  Generous 
“  like  king  Dennis.” 

The  new  king,  Alphonfo  IV.  fhewed  great  Alphonfo 
refpefl  for  the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  and  for  I3*4 
his  inftitutions ;  but  he  was  far  from  fubjedting 
himfelf  to  the  fame  exaftnefs  and  the  fame  feve- 
rity  in  his  condufl.  He  treated  with  no  great  ref- 
peQ  the  duties  of  royalty.  Entering  the  council, 
one  day,  quite  full  of  the  adventures  of  the  chace, 
from  which  he  had  juft  returned,  he  began  with 
great  earneftnefs  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
the  counfellors.  One  of  them  immediately  rofe, 
and  fuid :  “  We  did  not  affemble  to  hear  your  ma- 
“  jefty  relate  fuch  exploits.  If  you  choofe  to  pay  at- 
“  tention  to  the  wants  of  your  people,  you  will  find 
■c  in  us  fubmiftive  and  obedient  fubjeels.”— And 
“  if  I  do  not,”  faid  the  king,  interrupting  him — * 

“  If  you  do  not,”  replied  the  counfellor,  with  a 
firm  tone,  <c  they  will  feek  for  another  fovereign.’? 

The  monarch  quitted  the  council,  inflamed  with 
paffion  ,  but  he  foon  returned,  and,  addfefting  the 
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counfellor,  faid :  “  I  am  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of 
“  your  reproach.  In  future  you  fhall  have  nothing* 
“  to  do  with  Don  Alphonfo,  the  hunter,  but  Don 
e<  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal.”  He  promifed 
and  he  kept  his  wTord. 

He  difgraced  all  thofe  who  had  induced  him  to 
rebel  againft  his  grandfather,  or  who  had  affifted 
him  on  thefe  occafions ;  but  being  accuftomed, 
when  a  prince,  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by 
evil  counfellors,  he  was  not  fufficiently  on  his 
sruard  asrainft  them  when  he  afcended  the  throne. 
He  had  a  fon,  Don  Pedro,  who  was  already  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  fignal  proofs  of  the  nobleft  courage. 
Donna  Conftantia,  his  fpoufe,  who  brought  him 
feveral  children,  found  in  him  a  mild  and  com¬ 
placent  hufoand.  She  was,  however,  fufpicious 
that  he  entertained  an  affefiion  for  Ines  de  Caftro, 
the  daughter  of  a  Caftillian  gentleman,  who  had 
taken  fhelter  at  the  court  of  Portugal.  Conftan- 
tia  died ;  and  as  ihe  had  done  a£ts  of  kindnefs  to 
Ines,  notwithftanding  her  fufpicions,  the  was 
fincerely  regretted  by  that  young  lady.  Her  ex- 
prefiions  of  grief  affeGed  the  prince,  and  ftrength- 
ened  his  attachment,  which  foon  after  burft  forth 
with  all  the  tranfports  of  a  violent  paflion.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  fhe  ever  complied  with  his 
wifhes  before  marriage.  Don  Pedro  always  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  efpoufed  her  privately  ;  and  it 
is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Ines,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  ihe  was  really  married  to  the  prince 
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before  any  familiarity  between  them  took  place. 
Don  Pedro  kept  it  very  fecret,  both  out  of  re- 
fpect  to  his  father,  who  •.vould  have  been  dif- 
pleafed  with  this  kind  of  unequal  match,  and  for 
other  political  reafons. 

Some  of  the  courtiers,  jealous  of  the  reception 
which  Don  Pedro  gave  to  the  Caftillians,  the 
countrymen  of  Ines,  and  of  the  good  fortune  of 
her  brothers,  -whom  the  prince  loaded  with  fa¬ 
vours,  reprefented  to  the  king  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  re-marry  his  fon  to  fome  neighbouring 
princefs,  wnofe  alliance  might  be  ufeful  to  the 
kingdom  ;  but  that  fuch  an  event  could  not  take 
place  while  the  prince  remained  attached  to  Ines ; 
and  that  to  judge  of  this  attachment  by  the 
prince’s  conduft,  his  chains  could  not  be  broken 
but  by  the  death  of  the  objedl  of  his  paffion. 

Thefe  perfidious  courtiers  well  knew  that  the 
monarch  was  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  difpofition, 
ready  to  adopt  meafures,  and  to  put  thorn  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Tliis  intrigue  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  prince  knowing  fomething  of  it. 
Trembling  for  the  object  of  his  affeTion,  he  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  the  convent  of  St.,  Clara,  at  Conim- 
bra,  where  he  thought  the  would  find  a  fafe  afy- 
lum.  Alphonfo,  who  was  always  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  alarm,  by  making  him  believe  that  the  afcen- 
dancy  of  Ines,  who  had  already  been  feveral  times 
a  mother,  might  become  fatal  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
the  fon  of  Don  Pedro  by  his  find  wife,  fet  out  for 
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Conimbra,  efcorted  by  his  perfidious  counfellorsi 
Ines  being  informed  of  his  fudden  arrival,  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  in  confequence  of  his  orders ; 
but  difcovering  fomething  gloomy  in  his  eyes,  the 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet  with  her  children.  The 
grandfather,  melted  by  this  fpectacle,  renounced 
his  defign  and  withdrew.  His  cruel  courtiers  re¬ 
proached  him  with  want  of  courage,  and  with 
having  more  affefilion  for  a  woman,  than  for  his 
fubjefils  or  the  ftate.  “  Go  then,”  faid  he  to  them, 
(C  be  her  executioners  yourfelves.”  They  imme¬ 
diately  haftened  to  the  unfortunate  Ines,  and  dab¬ 
bed  her  on  the  fpot. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  madnefs  and  de- 
fpair  of  Don  Pedro  when  he  heard  of  this  event. 
He  collected  troops  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
communicate  his  fury ;  threw  himfelf,  as  if  frantic, 
on  every  thing  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  laid  wafte 
the  mod  beautiful  provinces  with  fire  and  fvvord. 
The  queen  mother,  and  the  bifhop  of  Braga,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  him,  and  reprefented  how 
inhuman  it  was  to  make  people,  who  were  foon  to 
become  his  fubjects,  fuffier  for  the  inhumanity  of 
his  father.  Don  Pedro,  mindful  of  the  principles 
of  juftice,  laid  afide  his  arms,  and  returned  to 
his  father,  who  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
heal  his  wounded  heart ;  but  he  obtained  from 
him  only  diffimulation,  which  continued -as  long 
as  he  lived, 
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Don  Alphonfo  was,  however,  convinced  that  Don  Pedro, 

r  .  1 3  57. 

after  his  death  he  would  no  longer  behave  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  under  this  perfuafion  had  given 
the  affaflins  of  Ines  a  large  fum  of  money,  de¬ 
firing  them  to  go  and  live  in  fome  other  country. 

They  retired  to  Caddie,  and  Don  Pedro,  ftili  a 
prey  to  grief,  indulged  in  the  confolation  of  cauf- 
ing  funeral  obfequies  to  be  performed  tp  Ines 
with  royal  magnificence.  He  affembled  the  fates ; 
took  an  oath  that  he  had  efpoufed  her,  produced 
witneffes  of  the  marriage,  and  made  her  children 
be  folemnly  declared  legitimate.  By  an  agree¬ 
ment,  which  he  entered  into  with  the  king  of 
Caftille,  at  that  time  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who 
was  eafily  gained  over  by  money,  two  of  the  cri¬ 
minals  were  delivered  up  to  him ;  the  third  ef- 
caped.  Don  Pedro  avenged  himfelf  more  as  a 
lover  than  a  king  :  he  enjoyed  the  cruel  pleafure 
of  afliding  in  their  punifhment,  and  of  infulting 
them  in  their  laft  moments. 

This  prince  has  been  called  the  Judiciary.  Pie 
was  fevere  and  inflexible ;  knew  nothing  but 
right,  and  had  his  eyes  and  ears  fhut  againd  foli- 
citation.  In  a  word,  he  was  one  of  thofe  cha¬ 
racters  who  are  feared,  while  their  feverity  is 
blamed,  but  who  are,  at  length,  refpeCted.  Such 
characters  are  the  fitted  for  government ;  Spe¬ 
cially  when,  like  Don  Pedro,  they  poffefs  affa¬ 
bility  during  the  moments  of  relaxation,  with 
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difc.emment,  integrity,  and  juftice  in  the  applw 
cation  of  the  laws. 

An  ecclefiaftic,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  having  killed 
a  mafon,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted 
without  interfering  in  the  trial.  In  confequence 
of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  the  judges  con¬ 
tented  fhemfelves  with  fufpending  the  pried:  from 
his  functions  for  a  vear.  Don  Pedro  caufed  an 

j 

infmuation  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the  ma- 
fon’s  fon,  that  he  ought  to  put  to  death  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  father.  He  did  fo  ;  was  arrefred, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  executed.  As  it  was 
neceffary  that  the  fentence  fliould  be  figned  by 
the  king,  when  it  was  prefented  to  him,  he  de- 
lired  to  know  the  profeflion  of  the  criminal.  Be¬ 
ing  told  that  he  was  a  mafon  :  ££  Well  then,” 
replied  the  king,  ££  I  fentence  him  to  be  fuf- 
“  pended  from  working  at  his  trade  for  a  year.” 
A  gentleman,  one  day,  abufed  in  a  violent  man¬ 
ner  an  officer  of  juftice,  who  had  brought  him  a 
fummons,  and  even  ftruck  him.  ££  Corregidor,” 
faid  the  king  to  the  judge,  ££  I  have  received  a 
<£  blow  ;  I  have  been  pulled  by  the  beard.”  This 
apoftrophe  was  a  fentence  of  death  againft  the 
gentleman.  ££  No  favour  or  exception  of  per- 
££  fons,”  faid  he  ;  ££  let  us  adminifter  juftice  as  it 
“  will  be  adminiftered  when  the  fecrets  of  all 
“  hearts  (hall  be  revealed.”  He  prefented  him- 
felf  to  this  awful  tribunal  during  the  frequent 
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journeys  which  he  undertook  to  the  monaftcry  ot 
Aicobaca,  where  he  had  eaufed  to  be  conftrufted 
for  himfelf  a  tomb.  Placed  before  this  funeral 
monument,  he  employed  himfelf  in  religious  me¬ 
ditation  and  ferious  reflections,  on  the  account 
which  lie  fhould  one  day  have  to  render  to  the 
fupreme  Judge;  What  was  faid  of  Titus,  by  die 
Romans,  has  been  applied  to  this  prince :  fC  Tie 
fC  ought  never  to  have  been  born,  or  never  to  have 
“  died.” 

His  fon  Ferdinand  was  well  calculated  to  make  Ferdinand!, 
him  be  regretted.  Fickle  and  inconfiderate,  as  '3°'' 
much  as  his  father  had  been  cautious  and  prudent, 
he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  fir  ft  fuggeftions  : 
never  confidered  any  of  his  actions  before  he  per¬ 
formed  them,  and  never  forefaw  the  eonfequences. 
Ferdinand  imagined  that  the  trcafures,  left  him 
by  his  father*  would  never  be  exhaufted.  He 
expended  thefe  riches  with  the  u tm oft  lavifhnefs, 
and  foon  faw  them  at  an  end.  His  marriage  was  a 
complication  of  faults  againlt  policy  and  decencv. 

He  ought  to  have  married  Leonora,  princcfs  of 
Arragon  \  but  was  induced,  from  very  bad  rea- 
fonSj  to  turn  towards  Leonora  the  infanta  of  Caf- 
tille.  When  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
were  fettled,  he  happened  to  fee  Leonora  Tellez, 
the  wife  of  Don  John  d’Acunha,  and  this  third 
Leonora  made  him  forget  the  other  two. 

O 

With  a  view  of  feducing  this  lady,  he  applied 
to  her  lifter,  Donna  Maria  Tellez;  but  (he  rejected 
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the  odious  million.  The  king  having  fpoke  of 
marriage,  the  filter  reprefented  to  him  that  Le» 
onora  had  a  hufband,  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
betrothed  5  but  thefe  obftacles  did  not  deter  him. 
He  retraced  his  promife,  paid  to  the  Gaftillian 
princefs  a  high  indemnification,  and  determined 
to  caufe  d’Acunha’s  marriage  to  be  diffolved,  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  that  it  had  been  contrafted,  with¬ 
out  a  difpenfation  for  too  near  a  degree  of  con- 
fanguinity,  which  exilted.  The  lady  wiilied  for 
it ;  and  the  hulband,  finding  that  refiftance  would 
be  ufelefs,  readily  complied.  The  marriage  was 
accordingly  declared  void,  and  Ferdinand  feated 
his  miftrefs  on  the  throne. 

His  choice,  however,  could  not  have  been 
worfe.  Cruel,  jealous,  and  intriguing,  Ihe  made 
the  firft  trial  of  thefe  vices  on  Donna  Maria  Tellez, 
her  filter.  This  lady,  when  fhe  became  a  widow, 
infpired  Don  John,  the  fon  of  Ines  de  Caltro,  the 
king’s  brother,  with  a  molt  violent  paffion.  He 
accordingly  married  her.  The  queen,  who  had 
only  one  daughter,  named  Donna  Beatrix,  feeing 
the  Portugueze  attached  to  Don  John,  was  afraid, 
that  if  her  hulband,  who  was  infirm,  Ihould  .hap¬ 
pen  to  die,  they  might  confer  the  crown  on  the 
prince,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  daughter.  To 
think  of  beholding  her  filter  on  the  throne,  which 
Hie  occupied,  excited  in  her  mind  the  molt  me¬ 
lancholy  ideas.  She  had  a  conference  with  Don 
John,  and  gave  him  to  underftand  that,  if  he 
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had  not  married,  fhe  meant  to  have  dcftined  for 
him  her  daughter,  with  the  fceptre  of  Portugal. 
££  And,  on  whofe  account,”  added  fhe,  ££  do  you 
<c  deprive  yourfelf  of  the  crown  ?  For  an  infidel  who 
<£  betrays  you.”  In  fuch  a  cafe,  how  was  it  poffi- 
ble  not  to  believe  a  fitter  ?  This  interview  threw 
Don  John  into  a  violent  rage  ;  and  w  ithout  mak¬ 
ing  any  farther  enquiry,  he  ftabbed  his  fpoufe, 
and  fled  to  Cafiille.  The  queen  affefited  fome 
harrow.  but,  being  foon  confoled,  fire  atked,  and 
obtained  from  her  hufband,  leave  for  her  brother-in- 
law  to  return.  Don  John,  however,  learned  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  both  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
throne,  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  lifter-in-law.  The 
queen  perceiving  that  her  crime  was  known,  and 
dreading  the  prince’s  vengeance,  attempted  to  get 
him  affaffmated  ;  but  he  difcovered  the  plot,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Caftille. 

The  queen  retained  a  great  influence  over  her 
hufband;  turned  him  at  her  pleafure,  and  blinded 
him  in  regard  to  her  conduct,  which  efcaped  the 
notice  of  no  one  but  himfelf.  The  whole  court, 
and  even  the  people  knew  that  the  had  conceived 
a  violent  paifion  for  Fernandez  d’Andeiro,  a 
young  nobleman  of  Caftille.  She  did  not  conceal 
her  fentiments,  proofs  of  which  involuntarily  ef¬ 
caped  from  her.  Thofe  lire  expreffed  publicly 
gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  Portuguefe  delicacy, 
that  during  a  journey  which  fire  had  undertaken 
,  i  2 
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to  Caltille  to  marry  her  daughter  Beatrix,  fame, 
perfons  revealed  to  the  king  what  a  hufband  is 
generally  the  lait  to  learn.  He,  no  doubt,  enter¬ 
tained  fome  dread  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  carried  his 
fufpicions  or  conviction  with  him  to  the  grave, 
without  punifhing  her,  and  even  named  her  regent 
until  his  daughter  Beatrix  fhould  return  from  Caf- 
tille.  It  has  been  faid  of  Ferdinand  I.  that  he 
was  a  moderate  man,  though  he  poffeffed  ta¬ 
lents,  and  a  weak  king,  though  not  deftitute  of 
courage. 

Though  Beatrix  was  generally  acknowledged, 
yet  at  the  time  when  fhe  was  proclaimed,  fome 
voices  were  heard  in  favour  of  Don  John  de  Caf- 
tro,  whom  his  mother-in-law,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  had  caufed  to  be  ar~ 
relied  in  Caltille,  through  a  dread  that  he  might 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  her  daughter.  Some' 
voices,  hill  weaker  and  fewer  in  number,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  Don  John,  the  grand  maf- 
ter  d’Avis,  the  natural  brother  of  the  deeeafed 
king.  The  queen,  fearing  this  commencement 
of  favour,  endeavoured  to  keep  him  at  a  diflance 
from  the  capital,  by  giving  him  a  command  on 
the  frontiers.  He  fet  out,  but  returned  unex¬ 
pectedly,  while  the  queen  and  her  favourite  An- 
deiro  were  at  table  ;  Don  John  made  a  fign  to 
him  at  the  door  that  he  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  him , 
add  as  foon  as  he  had  entered  another  apartment, 
he  was  ftabbed.  The  queen  fent  to  alk  whether 
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Hie  alfo  ought  to  prepare  for  death  3  but  fhe  was 
told  that  Ihe  had  nothing  to  fear. 

The  grand-maller  even  affected  a  defire  of  being 
reconciled  with  her,  and  referred  what  he  had 
done  to  the  neceffity  of  appeafing  the  people, 
irritated  againft  the  favourite.  He'  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  himfelf  by  excufes  3  but  fhe  received 
them  with  coolnefs,  and  quitted  Lifbon.  As 
foon  as  flie  had  abandoned  the  helm,  the  grand- 
matter,  feeing  every  thing  in  confufion,  through 
the  fault  of  the  government,  afled  the  ufual  farce 
of  wifhing  to  retire,  in  order  that  he  might  be  re- 
quefted  to  remain.  As  the  queen  had  not  yet 
removed  to  a  great  diflance,  a  propofal  was  made 
of  a  marriage  between  them,  and  that  they  fliould 
atfume  in  common  the  reins  of  government.  This 
expedient  was  agreeable  to  neither  party  3  but 
the  people  of  Lifbon  obviated  the  difficulty,  by 
proclaiming  the  grand-mafter  protedfor  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Caftille  affifted  Don  John  d’Avis, 
more  than  he  wiffied,  by  being  fo  imprudent  as 
to  ftyle  him  king  of  Caftille :  a  title  which  he 
ought  to  have  left  to  his  fpoufe  alone.  This  pre¬ 
mature  ftep  difpleafed  the  Portugueze,  At  the 
fame  time  he  raifed  an  army,  which  furnifhed  a 
plauftble  pretext  to  the  regent  for  levying  one  alfo. 
The  money  neceftary  for  this  purpofe  was  found 
in  the  coffers  of  the  partifans  of  the  queen  mother 
afid  her  daughter,  whofe  property  was  confifcated. 
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Tile  regent  feized,  alfo,  the  plate  of  the  church, 
which  he  promifed  to  reftore.  In  general,  he 
conduced  himfelf  towards  every  body  with  great 
ability  and  prudence.  With  his  enemies  he  wafs 
haughty ;  with  his  friends  modeft.  He  had,  for 
advifer,  his  chancellor,  Paez,  a  man  of  great 
fhrewdnefs,  who  had  grown  old  amidft  public 
affairs.  He  adopted,  from  him,  the  following 
maxim,  exceedingly  ufeful  in  the  revolution 
which  he  effected :  “  Give  what  does  not  belong: 

O 

cc  to  you,  and  promife  what  you  have  not  in  your 
“  poffeflion.” 

The  Caffillian  army  was  fo  confiderable,  that 
the  regent  could  not  help  being  uneafy,  when  it 
began  its  march.  It  advanced  as  far  as  Lifbon. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  fate  of  the  capital. 
The  city  endured  famine,  and  the  other  calamities 
of  war,  but  no  thoughts  were  entertained  of  fur¬ 
rendering.  When  it  was  reduced  to  the  laff  ex¬ 
tremity,  an  epidemical  difeafe  broke  out  in  the 
camp  of  the  Caftillians,  and  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
tire.  It  was  with  great  grief  that  the  queen,  her 
fon,  and  her  fon-in-law,  faw  themfelves  obliged 
to  abandon  their  enterprize.  <c  Ungrateful  city  !” 
exclaimed  the  queen,  inflamed  with  rage.  “  Per- 
“  fidious  city  !  may’ll  thou  be  one  day  overturned 
“  and  devoured  by  the  flames.” 

Don  John  i.  This  retreat  having  left  Don  John  d’Avis  at 
his  eafe,  he  afiembled  the  ftates  at  Conimbra. 
The  firfl  point  they  determined  was,  that  Portu- 
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gal  could  not  difpenfe  with  a  king 3  and  the  fe- 
cond,  that  Beatrix  and  her  fpoufe,  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  feize  the  crown  by  force  of  arms,  had 
rendered  themfelves  unworthy  of  it.  They  delibe-  » 
rated,  in  the  third  place,  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  referve  the  throne  for  Don  John  de  Caf- 
tro,  who  was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Caftillians.  The  grand-m after  declared,  that, 
however  laborious  the  functions  attached  to  the 
regency  might  be,  he  was  ready,  if  the  ftates 
wifhed,  to  hold  it  till  the  king  fhould  be  delivered, 
and  that  he  would  be  the  firft  to  fhout,  Long  live 
Don  John.  The  ftates,  however,  perceived  that 
this  was  only  an  artful  method  of  inducing  them 
to  intreat  him  to  retain  the  office  3  fince  it  had 
been,  in  the  firft  place,  declared,  that  the  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  exifting  circumftances,  could  not 
difpenfe  with  a  king.  Don  John,  grand  mafter 
d’Avis,  the  natural  fon  of  Don  Pedro,  the  chief 
juftice,  was,  therefore,  unanimoufly  elected,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Don  John  de  Caftro,  the  fon  of 
the  fame  Don  Pedro  by  Ines,  whofe  marriage  was 
liable  to  ftrong  objections. 

Among  the  conditions  impofed  on  the  new  mo¬ 
narch,  we  find  the  following,  which  was,  per¬ 
haps,  his  own  choice,  or  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  difagreeable  to  him  :  that  he  fhould  exclude 
from  his  council  the  creatures  of  queen  Leonora  3 
and  that  he  fhould  not  admit  them  to  the  hio-h 

O 

offices  of  the  crown,  nor  to  places  in  the  admini- 
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illation  of  Lifbon.  Thefe  Hates  enabled  fome 
laws  alfo  refpeffing  the  police. 

Notwithstanding  the  formal  exclufion  of  the 
Caftillian  couple,  they  did  not  confider  them-, 
felves  as  banifhed  from  the  throne  without  re- 
fource.  The  fame  Leonora  excited  her  fon-in-law 
to  make  another  effort  j  but  he  was  completely 
defeated.  From  that  moment,  Don  Juan  began 
to  reign  withqut  oppoiition.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fit  a  long  time  on  the  throne,  and,  by 
thefe  means,  to  eftablifli  it  on  a  Secure  bafis  for 
his  pofterity.  It  mull  here  be  obferved,  that  there 
had  been  an  ancient  alliance  between  Portugal 
and  England ;  and  Don  John  confirmed  it  by 
efpoufing  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter. 
By  his  honourable  condudt,  he  Softened  the  hi¬ 
therto  continual  hatred  which  had  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  Portugueze  and  the  Caftiilians  ;  and, 
by  thefe  means,  obtained  leifure  to  employ  him- 
felf  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefls.  As  he  had 
been  a  private  gentleman,  he  retained  the  habit 
ot  being  polite  and  familiar.  Don  Juan  found  the 
kingdom  very  much  in  debt  5  and  he  always  put 
in  pra£tice  this  maxim,  which  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  repeat,  cc  that  a  prince  without  money 
“  ought  to  pay  with  civility.”  The  tranquillity 
of  his  reign  wras  never  interrupted  but  by  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Africa.  Pie  took  Ceuta,  a  fortrefs 
which  he  thought  neceffary  for  curbing  the  Moors, 
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and  rendering  it  lefs  eafy  for  them  to  embark 
troops. 

His  fon,  Edward,  was  defirous  of  following  his 
example.  lie  caufed  Tangiers  to  be  befieged  by 
his  brother,  Don  Ferdinand  ;  but  this  expedition 
proved  extremely  unfortunate.  The  king  of  Fez 
furrounded  the  Portugueze  in  their  camp  ;  and 
they  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  obtaining, 
as  a  favour,  permiffion  to  re-embark,  on  pro- 
mifing  to  give  up  Ceuta.  As  this  reffitution  could 
not  be  effefled  without  the  ccnfent  of  the  kins:  of 
Portugal,  Don  Ferdinand  offered  to  remain'  as  an 
hoftage  till  the  Portuguele  army  fhould  return 
home. 

It  was  long  debated  in  the  council,  whether 
Ceuta,  the  moft  illuftrious  monument  of  the  glory 
of  the  late  king,  fhould  be  facrificed,  or  Don  Fer¬ 
dinand,  the  fon  of  that  monarch.  Had  he  even 
been  a  perfonage  of  lefs  rank,  one  would  think 
that  no  hefitation  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
ratify  his  treaty  and  break  his  chains;  but  the 
council  were  of  a  different  opinion :  Ferdinand 
remained  in  Africa,  and  died  a  captive,  becaufe 
the  Moors  obftinately  perfifled  to  refufe  any  other 
oibjedt  in  exchange.  Edward  was  carried  off  by 
a  plague  which  ravaged  Portugal.  He  was  fond 
of  the  fciences,  and  compofed  a  book,  entitled, 
“  The  Good  Counfellor,”  and  another,  “  On  the 
“  Art  of  breaking  and  breeding  Horfes,”  which 

he  dedicated  to  his  queen. 
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He  appointed  this  princefs  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  guardian  of  his  fon  Alphonfo,  an  infant. 
This  meafure,  however,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
nobility,  who  left  nothing  to  the  mother  but  the 
education  of  her  fon,  and  entrufted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  to  Don  Pedro,  the  king’s 
uncle.  The  queen  committed  a  fault  by  retiring 
to  Caftille,  under  an  idea  that  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  follow  her ;  but  lhe  found  herfelf  aban¬ 
doned.  She  expended,  in  vain  efforts  to  excite 
the  enemies  of  the  regent,  the  money  (he  had  car¬ 
ried  with  her :  when  it  was  all  fpent,  fhe  humbly 
afked  Don  Pedro  for  permiffion  to  return  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  engaging  to  live  according  to  his  wifhes ; 
but  fhe  died  before  fhe  received  an  anfwer.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  this  circumftance  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  to  irritate  the  young  monarch 
againft  his  uncle. 

The  regent  bellowed  every  poffible  care  to  ren¬ 
der  his  pupil  worthy  of  the  throne  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied.  He  inculcated  in  his  mind  the  rules  of 
good  government ;  and  fet  him  the  befl  examples 
of  it  by  his  own  conduct .  He  at  laft  wifhed  to 
feal  the  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
nephew,  by  giving  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
Ifabella,  a  young  lady  poffeffed  of  beauty,  liveli- 
nefs,  and  virtue. 

This  princefs  was  expofed  to  great  trouble,  on 
account  of  the  mifunderflanding  which  took  place 
between  her  father  and  hufband.  When  the  mo- 
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narch  a  {Turned  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
Don  Pedro’s  enemies  obtained  fo  much  afcend- 
ancy  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  the  uncle 
experienced  fo  many  difaflers,  that  he  afked  leave 
to  retire.  Permiffion  was  readily  granted  ;  but 
his  enemies  proceeded  ftill  farther.  They  repre- 
fented  him  as  a  rebel,  and  induced  the  king  to 
treat  him  with  feverity.  All  intercourfe  with  him 
was  forbidden  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  give  up 
his  arms.  As  he  was  coming  to  vindicate  his 
character,  his  fon-in-law  caufed  him  to  be  fur- 
rounded  on  the  road,  and,  while  defending  him- 
felf,  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  which  oc- 
calioned  his  death.  An  examination  of  his  pa¬ 
pers,  with  a  vie>v  of  finding  out  fome  charges 
againft  him,  ended  in  the  difcoverv  of  plans 
formed  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  the  good 
of  the  date.  Juftice  was,  therefore,  done  to  his 
memory,  which  had  been  tarnifhed  during  the 
iirft  moments  of  paflion. 

It  appears  that  Alphonfo  V.  was  a  man  of  a  vo¬ 
latile  and  romantic  difpofition.  The  latter  quality 
induced  him  to  engage  in  enterprifes  againft  Afri¬ 
ca,  which  were  attended  with  fuccefs.  From 
thefe  he  acquired  the  furnarne  of  Africanus.  It 
muff,  however,  be  allowed  that  thefe  expeditions 
were  more  brilliant  than  ufeful.  Flis  imprudence 
involved  him  in  a  ruinous  war  with  Caftille;  and 
the  incoherence  of  his  plans  conduced  him  to 
France,  with  five  hundred  gentlemen,  and  two 
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thoufand  men  in  arms,  to  requeft  Louis  XL  to 
affift  him  in  this  war.  The  prudent  Louis  treated, 
in  the  manner  he  deferved,  a  king,  who  had  quit¬ 
ted  his  own  kingdom  as  an  adventurer  to  beg  af- 
fiftance,  while  he  had  fo  much  bufinefs  to  attend 
to  at  home  :  he  amufed  him  with  fine  promifes. 

Afhamed  of  a  ftep  fo  badly  concerted,  and 
vexed  to  find  himfelf  fo  little  refpetfed,  Alphon- 
fo  abandoned  his  nobility  and  armed  men,  and 
taking  with  him  two  pages,  two  domeftics,  and  a 
chaplain,  fet  out  for  Jerufalem.  He  at  the  fame 
time  wrote  to  Portugal,  that  his  fubjedfs  would 
never  fee  him  more ;  and  defined  his  fon,  Don 
John,  to  afifume  the  crown.  The  young  prince, 
without  waiting  for  farther  orders,  decorated  him¬ 
felf  with  the  title  of  king.  A  few  days  after, 
while  walking  on  the  fea  fhore,  he  faw  a  veflfel 
approach  and  land  a  man,  who  feemed  to  quit 
the  fillip  with  great  joy.  Alphonfo  remained  for 
fome  moments  as  if  thunder-fitruck,  on  finding 
that  this  man  was  his  own  father:  but  he  fioon 
refol ved,  with  a  good  grace,  what  part  he  ouglit 
to  purfue,  and  threw  himfelf  into  his  father’s  arms. 
A  fitruggle  of  deference  and  refpedt  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  father  was  willing  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  Algarvas.  “  No,” 
replied  Don  John,  “  there  cannot  be  two  kings 
“  in  Portugal  j  and,  fince  you  are  here,  there  can 
*c  be  no  other  but  you.”  Alphonfo  fuffered  him¬ 
felf  tQ  be  perfuaded.  lie  had  been  obliged  for 
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the  fufpenfion  of  his  voyage  to  Jerufalem  to  the 
attention  of  Louis  XI.  This  prince,  aftonilhed 
at  fuch  a  Angular  whim,  caufed  fearch  to  be 
made  for  him,  and  advifed  him,  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  to  render  his  folly  as  Ihort  as  poilible.  It, 
however,  Hill  left  a  ftain  on  his  character.  Al- 
phonfo  abdicated  once  more  ;  and  died  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  ihutting  himfelf  up  in  a  convent. 

As  Don  John  afcencled  the  throne  with  a  ma-  Don  John, 
turitv  of  reflection  and  a  plan  ready  formed,  he 
was  exceedingly  fevere  ob  the  great,  who  were 
too  much  accuftomed  to  independence.  He 
caufed  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  hufband  of  the 
queen's  lifter,  to  be  beheaded;  becaufe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  abufe  transformed  into  a  cuftom,  he  had 
put  himfelf  under  the  protedtion  of  the  kings  of 
Caftille  and  Arragon.  The  monarch  had  given 
him  previous  warning ;  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  it. 

The  example  of  his  punifhment  ferved  as  a  check 
to  others.  One  of  them,  however,  the  young 
duke  of  Yifeu,  the  queen’s  brother,  placed  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy.  The  king  having 
fent  for  him,  alked:  “  What  would  you  do  to  a 
man  who  wifhed  to  take  away  vour  life  ?” — Vi- 

J  j 

Lu  replied:  <c  I  would  kill  him  with  my  own 
“  hand.” — “  Die  then,”  returned  the  king,  plung¬ 
ing  a  dagger  into  his  body;  “  thou  haft  pronounced 
“  fentence  againlt  thyfelf.”  His  accomplices 
were  ltrangled,  or  thrown  into  cifterns.  What 
could  be  done  againft  a  monarch  lb  expeditious 
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in  adminiftering  juhice.  The  nobility  fubmitted, 
and  his  reign  was  peaceful. 

Hiftorians  have  collected  fome  of  his  actions 
and  words,  which  deferve  not  to  be  forgotten. 
One  of  the  judges,  though  a  man  of  talents,  being 
inacceflible  but  to  thofe  who  brought  him  pre- 
fents,  the  king,  one  day,  faid  to  him,  in  a  fevere 
tone:  “Take  care,  I  know  that  you  keep  your 
“  hands  open  and  your  doors  fhut.”  Thefe  few 
words  made  hifn  alter  his  conduct.  A  man,  who 
had  affiiied  him  to  gratify  his  take,  during  the  ef- 
fervefcence  of  youth,  brought  him  a  note  ligned 
by  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  had  promifed  to 
create  him  a  duke.  The  monarch  read  the  note 
with  much  gravity,  and  having  torn  it,  faid  to 
the  bearer  :  “  I  fhall  endeavour  to  forget  that  ever 
“  fuch  a  note  exifted..”  He  then  faid,  turning 
towards  the  company  “  thofe  who  corrupt  young 
“  princes,  and  who,  by  ferving  as  the  inftruments 
“  of  their  pleafures,  draw  from  them  promifes 
“  which  ought  never  to  be  kept,  fhould  confider 
“  it  as  a  favour  that  they  are  not  punifhed.” 

The  kingdom  of  Congo  having  been  difcovered 
in  his  time,  fome  navigators  complained  to  him 
that  the  inhabitants  would  not  inform  them  where 
their  mines  were  Situated,  Don  John  replied,  with 
great  wifdom:  “  Do  not  enquire;  treat  them 
“  kindly;  trade  with  them  according  to  the  rules 
fe  of  equity;  carry  them  fuch  things  as  they  are 
“  fond  of,  and  you  will  have  the  produce  of  the 
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”  mines  without  the  trouble  of  digging.”  This 
prince  well  knew  how  important  it  is  for  a  fovereign 
to  be  exadt  in  the  obfervance  of  ufages.  In  this 
refpedl  he  was  exceedingly  fcrupulous.  Some  pcr- 
fon  reprefented  to  him,  one  day,  that  a  certain 
formality,  to  which  he  fubiedted  himfelf,  was  a 
mere  trifle — “  You  may  call  it  a  trifle,  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,”  replied  he,  “  but  my  example  is  al- 
“  ways  of  confequence.”  Finding  himfelf  without 
legitimate  children,  he  was  deflrous  of  leaving 
his  crown  to  a  natural  fon,  named  George,  whom 
he  had  educated  with  that  view  ;  but  it  being  in¬ 
timated  to  him  that  this  choice  might  occafion 
trouble  in  the  kingdom,  he  facrificed  his  own  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  the  peace  of  his  fubjects. 

Don  Emanuel,  who  followed  him,  has  been  Don  Him 
called  the  Fortunate,  for  three  reafons:  Firft,  be-  *  H  > 
caufe  he  attained  to  the  throne,  though  a  remote 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  being  only  the  great- 
grandfon  of  Alphonfo  V.  Secondly,  becaufe  al- 
moft  every  thing  he  engaged  in  fucceeded.  In 
the  laft  place,  he  was  fo  much  beloved  and  ef- 
teemed,  and  fuch  an  idea  was  entertained  of  his 
abilities,  that,  when  he  did  not  fucceed,  the  thing  . 
he  had  undertaken  was  fuppofed  to  be  impoffible. 

A  third  happinefs,  and  the  greatefl:  of  all,  Don 
John  had  humbled  the  nobility;  but  Don  Ema¬ 
nuel  reftored  them  to  their  former  confequence. 

His  good  dilpofltion  induced  him  to  protedf  the 
Jews,  whom  his  fubjects  maltreated ;  but  the 
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Portuguefe,  being  no  longer  able  to  harafs  thefe 
unfortunate  people,  required  that  they  fhould  be 
expelled.  This  was  the  only  occafion  on  which 
Emanuel  experienced  oppofition  from  his  fubje£ts. 

He  was  engaged  in  no  wars  but  fuch  as  he  wifhed, 
and  wdiich  were  confined  to  Africa.  His  habitual 
fuccefs  made  full  compenfation  for  a  few  acciden¬ 
tal  reverfes,  which  he  experienced.  Emanuel 
lived  on  very  good  terms  with  his  neighbours. 
Sincerity  prefided  over  his  treaties,  and  firmnefs 
in  the  execution  of  them.  No  king  ever  difplayed 
fo  much  magnificence.  He  was  indebted  for  it 
to  the  difcoveries  which  had  been  already  made 
under  his  predeceffors,  and  which,  continued 
under  his  protection,  rendered  his  kingdom,  as 
we  thall  fee  hereafter,  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  whole  world.  He  wras  fond  of  in- 
fpiring  foreigners  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his 
power,  by  means  of  fplendid  embaffies.  In  re-^ 
gard  to  his  fubjects,  they  had  only  to  look  around 
them  to  contemplate  the  magnificence  of  the  edi¬ 
fices  which  were  erefiting :  colleges,  churches, 
palaces,  and  hofpitals ;  to  behold  the  numerous 
fleets  which  ififued  from  their  ports,  the  opulence 
of  the  great,  the  eafy  circumftances  of  the  lower 
clalfes,  the  fatisfaction  painted  on  their  counte¬ 
nances,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  which  prevailed  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  towns,  to  conceive 
the  higheft  opinion  of  the  monarch  who  w7as  the 
author  of  all  thefe  benefits. 
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The  plague  made  its  appearance  under  his 
reign,  as  it  had  done  under  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
fors.  No  reafon  can  be  conceived  why  this 
fcourge,  which  is  no  longer  known  in  Portugal, 
fhould  have  been  fo  common  there  formerly.  Fa¬ 
mine  never  approached  its  coafts,  though  it  de- 
ilroyed  the  Africans,  to  whom  the  compaflionate 
Emanuel  ftretched  out  the  hand  of  afliftance. 

Through  a  mania,  which  was  obferved  in  other 
kings  of  Portugal,  when  at  the  fummit  of  gran¬ 
deur,  he  propoled  to  defcend  from  it,  and  to  ab¬ 
dicate  the  throne ;  but  as  he  perceived  that  a 
fufpicion  only  of  his  plan  had  made  his  fon  aflume 
an  imperious  behaviour,  and  that  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  were  already  turning  towards  the  riling 
fun,  he  prudently  defifted,  and  grafped  clofer  the 
fceptre  which  he  was  about  to  let  drop  from  his 
hand.  By  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of  good  for¬ 
tune,  his  fon  abjured,  without  regret,  the  hopes 
with  which  he  had  been  flattered,  and  continued 
as  before  to  promote  his  father’s  felicity.  His 
other  children  rendered  him  equally  happy.  He 
fpared  nothing  therefore  that  could  contribute  to 
their  fatisfaftion ;  and  made  it  his  chief  pleafure 
to  anticipate  their  wilhes.  Being  an  affectionate 
father  and  a  tender  hufband,  he  fpent,  amidft  the 
fweeteft  familiarity  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  all 
tbofe  moments  which  he  could  fpare  from  the 
bufmefs  of  the  ftate. 
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Emanuel  was  always  faithfully  ferved  by  his  mi- 
nifters.  Befides  the  time  occupied  by  the  coun¬ 
cils,  at  which  he  never  failed  to  be  prefent,  he 
was  ready  to  converfe  with  them  on  every  occa- 
f  on.  Sometimes,  when  he  met  them  in  the  palace, 
he  would  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  conduct 
them  into  his  clofet.  “  Come,”  faid  he, cc  we  are 
“  alone ;  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me?”  He 
amufed  himfelf  with  them  in  hunting  and  at 
tennis.  On  their  return,  he  would  fay  :  cc  We  are 
<c  tired  with  play ;  let  us  recreate  ourfelves  with 
“  bufmefs.” 

It  is  allowed  that  if  he  had  faults,  they  were 
only  virtues  carried  to  excefs.  For  example,  too 
much  confidence,  which  expofed  him  to  decep¬ 
tion,  bccaufe  being  of  a  candid  difpofition,  he 
never  fufpefited  a  want  of  fincerity  in  others  ;  and 
too  much  familiarity  with  his  domeftics :  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  it  ever  made  him  be  treated  with 
difrefpefit.  l  ie  wore  mourning  for  men  of  merit 
who  died  in  his  ferviee.  Fie  was  fond  of  mufic, 
gardening,  and  literarv  men,  and  cultivated  the 
faiences  himfelf.  Fie  was  accounted  the  moll 
expert  geographer  of  his  time.  From  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
Emanuel  was  always  the  father  of  his  people ;  juft 
without  fevefity,  compaffionate  without  weak- 
nefs,  and  pious  without  affectation.  As  a  laft 
trait  in  his  character,  it  is  faid  that  he  banhhed 
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poverty  and  diftrefs  from  his  kingdom.  An  epi¬ 
demical  fever,  which  terminated  in  a  mortal  di'f- 
eafe,  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-three ; 
when,  on  account  of  his  temperance,  good  con- 
ftitution,  and  regular  life,  his  fubjefits  had  itill 
reafon  to  flatter  themfelves  with  a  long  ftate  of 
felicity. 

They  were  not,  however,  deprived  of  it  under  Don  y.ha 
his  fon  Don  John  III.  This  prince  poffeffed,  in 
a  great  nreafure,  the  noble  qualities  of  his  father, 
and  particularly  his  difcernment  in  the  choice  of 
minifters.  One  of  them,  named  Don  Antonio, 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  his  confidence  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others.  The  following  anecdote  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  whether  he  deferved 
it.  The  lord  of  Azambuja,  who  was  defcended 
from  one  of  the  oldeft  families  in  the  kingdom, 
found  himfelf  obliged,  by  the  derangement  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  expences  he  had  incurred  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  to  fell  his  lands.  £C  They  lie  ad- 
cc  jacent  to  you,”  faid  the  king  to  Antonio  •”  you 
will  do  well  to  purchafe  them.  “  Your  majefty,” 
replied  the  minifter,  £C  will  do  much  better,  if  you 
“  enable  the  proprietor  to  keep  them  ;  for  he  and 
“  his  anceftors  have  been  ruined  only  by  the  fer- 
“  vices  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  crown.” 

The  king  followed  this  advice,  and  by  a  generous 
afition  prevented  the  fall  of  an  illuftrious  family. 

If  this  prince,  who  in  other  refpefts  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character,  did  not  eftablilh  the  inquilition, 
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already  in  exi  gence,  he  mav  at  anv  rate  be  re- 
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preached  with  having  fathered  it  to  affume  an  in¬ 
exorable  auth  htv.  under  which  the  Portugueze 
have  long  groaned.  Don  John  imagined  that  by 
thefe  means  he  ihoi'd  reform  the  morals  of  the 
people,  by  pur: hong  child: unity  among  them ;  but 
he  only  made  hypocrites,  who  are  worfe  than  in¬ 
fidels.  This  prince  had  the  mortification  of  feeing 
death  extend  his  fey  tire  over  his  family,  and  mow 
down,  without  didinction,  the  old  and  young  of 
both  fexes.  He  himfelf  fell  the  lath  under  its  de- 
ftructive  edge,  leaving  only  one  child,  three  years 
cr"  age,  deftined,  by  his  imprudence,  to  be  the 
caufe  of  misfortune  to  his  people. 

Toe  regency,  during  tire  minority  of  this  child, 
named  Don  Sebafdan,  was  exceedingly  turbulent. 
It  was  abandoned  by  his  grandmother,  through  ne- 
ceffity,  and  pafied  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal, 
Don  Henry,  his  uncle.  The  tutors,  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  pupil,  represented  to  him,  as  the 
bafis  of  all  the  royal  virtues,  religion  and  courage ; 
not  prudent  and  cool  courage,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  which  confifts  in  fe eking  out  and  encounter- 
ing  the  greateft  dangers.  In  the  like  mariner, 
they  did  not  infnire  him  with  that  religion  which 
convinces  its  votaries  of  the  truth  of  chrifiianity, 
and  forms  their  manners  according  to  its  deerrine; 
but  with  an  impetuous  fanatichm,  which  hurries 
on  men  to  overturn  and  deftrw*  every  thing  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  they  profen ;  fo  that 
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Don  Sebaftian,  from  his  very  infancy,  was  in¬ 
flamed  with  a  defire  of  giving  proofs  of  his  intre¬ 
pidity,  or  of  his  implacable  hatred  to  Mahome- 
tanifm.  It  was  this  fatal  enthufiafm  which  con¬ 
duced  him  to  Africa  againft  the  Moors,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  entreaties  of  the  moll;  prudent  people 
about  court,  and  the  remonftrances  of  foreign 
princes,  who  interefled  themfelves  for  his  welfare. 

No  prince  was  ever  better  forewarned  of  the 
dangers  of  an  enterprize  ;  and  never  did  any  man 
fet  lefs  value  on  the  advice  given  to  him.  The 
queen  and  Don  Henry  forgot  their  private  quar¬ 
rels,  and  united  their  efforts  to  difluade  him  from 
a  projefl  fo  contrary  to  his  real  interefts,  and  fo  ill 
fuited  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
queen  died  of  grief  on  account  of  her  grandfon’s 
obftinacy ;  and  Don  Henry  retired  to  his  bifhopric. 
The  nobility,  whofe  talents  were  matured  by  age 
and  experience,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  council. 
His  ambaffadors  wrote  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
foreign  princes  at  whofe  courts  they  refided.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  could  avert  him  from  his  delign. 
The  duke  of  Mafcaregnas,  fo  celebrated  by  his 
exploits  in  India,  united  his  entreaties  to  thofe  of 
others.  To  weaken  the  effeC,  which  the  advice 
of  a  man  fo  much  efteemed  might  have  on  the 
public,  the  young  king  called  a  meeting  of  phy- 
flcians,  who  were  made  to  declare,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prudent  advice  of  Mafcaregnas, 
that  courage  diminifhed  with  increafe  of  years, 
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and  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  brave 
man  become  timid,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  days. 
This  was  adding  derifion  to  infult. 

The  king  of  Fez  himfelf,  againft  whom  Don 
Sebaftian  directed  his  arms,  made  reprefentations 
to  him,  which  difpayed  rather  a  fort  of  compaf- 
fion  for  a  young  giddy  youth,  who  was  about  to 
throw  himfelf  from  a  precipice,  than  either  fear 
or  policy.  As  the  pretence  affirmed  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  for  the  war  was  a  defire  of  refloring  to 
the  throne  of  Fez  and  Morocco  Muley  Moha¬ 
met,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  ftates  by  his 
uncle,  Muley  Molub,  the  latter  wrote  to  him, 
and  proved  that  his  nephew  was  a  profligate,  a 
murderer,  and  a  cruel  tyrant,  unworthy  of  his  af- 
fiftance.  The  African  king  begged  his  Catholic 
majefly,  with  whom  he  lived  on  good  terms,  to 
fecond  his  remonftrances ;  and,  to  render  them 
more  efficacious,  he  offered  to  augment,  with  ten 
thoufand  acres  of  cultivable  land,  the  territory 
which  the  Portuguefe  had  around  their  fortrefles  : 
C£  Not,”  faid  he,  “  that  I  dread  the  iffiue  of  the 

war ;  but  to  prevent  the  ufelefs  effuflon  of  hu- 
£C  man  blood.” 

Moluh,  indeed,  an  old  warrior,  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  men,  had  little  fear  of  an  ar¬ 
my  of  fifteen  thoufand,  which  was  approaching 
his  coafts,  though  furniflied  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  for  that 
period.  The  experience  of  the  African,  as  foon 
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as  the  Portuguefe  had  landed,  made  him  know, 
by  the  unfkilful  manoeuvres  of  the  chiefs,  that  he 
had  little  to  dread  from  his  foldiers,  however 
brave  they  might  be.  He  was  apprehenfi.ve  only 
left  he  fhould  not  have  time  to  beat  them,  becaufe 
he  was  attacked  bv  a  violent  fever  and  thought 
himfelf  at  the  point  of  death.  But  when  the 
armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other,  he  gave  orders 
from  his  litter  like  an  experienced  commander. 

When  both  fides  were  ready  to  engage,  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  placed  on  horfeback,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  whe¬ 
ther  his  difpofitions  were  executed  ;  and  after  he 
had  fatisfied  himfelf  on  this  point,  he  returned  to 
his  litter.  On  the  firft  attack,  the  Portuguefe  in¬ 
fantry  had  fome  advantage.,  Moluh,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  forgot  his  debility ;  threw  himfelf  from  his 
litter  5  mounted  a  horfe,  and  wifhed  to  charge 
himfelf  fvvord  in  hand.  He  was  flopped  by  the 
guards ;  but  this  laft  effort  had  fo  exhaufted  his 
ftrength,  that  he  funk  down  in  their  arms.  He 
was  carried  back  to  his  litter,  and  expired  putting 
his  finger  to  his  mouth,  as  a  fign  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  to  be  filent.  A  renegado,  named 
Hamet  Taba,  who  remained  by  the  litter,  every 
now  and  then  drew  the  curtains  a  little  afide,  as 
if  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  deceafed  monarch  ; 
while  his  brother,  Muley  Hamet,  commanded  in 
his  room,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
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Don  Sebaftian  had  received  a  bullet  in  the 
fhoulder  5  but,  as  the  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
he  continued  to  combat,  and  had  two  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Several  noblemen  fell  alfo  by 
his  fide. 

The  following  are  the  accounts  given  of  his 
fate.  The  firft  ftates  that  the  Moors  furrounded 
him  5  took  from  him  his  fword  and  his  arms ; 
and,  having  fecured  his  perfon,  a  quarrel  arofe 
among  thofe  who  had  feized  him  ;  that  one 
of  their  generals,  having  rufhed  through  them 
when  they  were  juft  proceeding  to  blows,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  difpute,  cut  the  prifoner 
down  with  his  fabre,  giving  him  a  ftroke  above 
the  right  eye,  and  that  the  reft  then  difpatched 
him  ;  that  Muley  Hamet  fent  next  day  to  the 
fpot  where  the  fcene  had  taken  place,  when  one 
of  the  king’s  valets  difcovered  his  mafter’s  body 
among  the  flain,  and  that  others  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  recognifed  it  alfo  by  very  probable  marks; 
for  it  is  allowed  that  his  vifage  was  very  much 
disfigured.  His  body  was  conveyed  from  Fez  to 
Ceuta,  and  from  Ceuta  to  Portugal,  where  it  was 
interred.  The  other  relation  is  that  of  Louis 
Brito,  a  Portugeze  nobleman.  Retiring  from 
the  combat,  with  his  colours  wrapped  round  his- 
body,  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  faid  to  him, 
“  Hold  faft  your  colours,  and  let  us  die  upon 
<c  them.”  The  prince  immediately  rufhed  among 
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the  Moors,  and  was  taken.  Brito  delivered  him  ; 
but  was  himfelf  feized,  together  with  the  co¬ 
lours.  While  they  were  carrying  him  away,  he 
obferved  the  king,  who  was  not  purfued.  Don 
Louis  de  Lima  depofed  alfo,  that  he  met  the  king 
advancing  towards  the  river,  and  that  this  was 
the  laft  time  he  faw  him. 

All  thefe  circumftances  are  worthy  of  remark, 
becaufe  about  twenty  years  after,  there  appeared 
at  Venice  amanwho  called  himfelf  Don  Sebaftian. 
He  gave  a  very  plaufible  account  ot  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  tohim.  Hb had draggedhimfelf,hefaid, from 
below  the  dead;  and  after  wandering  about  fome 
time  in  Africa,  had  returned  to  Portugal,  and 
even  to  his  own  palace,  where  fhame  prevented 
him  from  making  himfelf  known.  He  had  the 
gait,  ftature,  geftures,  and  voice,  of  Don  Sebaf¬ 
tian,  and  fhewed  the  -fears  of  his  wounds,  which 
are  faid  to  have  ben  twenty-five  in  number,  and 
particularly  thofe  in  his  fhoulder  and  over  the  eye. 
Pie  was  recognized  by  feveral  of  the  Portugueze. 
Having  been  interrogated  by  commiffioners, 
whom  the  fenate  of  Venice  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  they  were  much  affonifhed  to  hear  him 
give  an  account  of  fome  fecret  negotiations  with 
the  republic.  Struck  with  his  affurance,  the  in¬ 
variable  firmnefs  of  his  anfwers,  his  modefty,  his 
piety,  and  the  great  patience  which  he  (hewed 
uuder  his  misfortunes,  they  durft  not  declare  him 
an  impoftor.  The  Spanifli  ambaflador,  however. 
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required  that  he  fhould  be  expelled,  and  the  fe~ 
nate  was  fo  much  embarraffed,  that  it  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  refufe. 

This  man  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
arrefted  by  order  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
and  delivered  to  count  de  Lemos,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  for  the  king  of  Spain,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  Portugal.  When 
the  prifoner  appeared  before  him,  being  afked  who 
he  was,  he  replied  :  “  You  ought,  undoubtedly, 
“  to  recognize  me,  as  you  was  twice  charged 
“  with  embailies  to  my  court.”  He  then  related 
fome  fecret  circumftances  which  could  have  been 
known  to  no  other  perfon  but  the  prince  on  the 
throne  at  that  period.  He  even  aftonifhed  two 
princeffes,  relations  of  Don  Sebaftian,  who  had 
the  curiofity  to  alk  him  fome  queftions  in  the  new 
caftle,  where  he  was  well  treated. 

After  the  death  of  Lemos,  he  was  tortured  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  retraff,  but  he  conftantly 
refufed  to  make  that  difavowal  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  required  from  him.  They  imagined  that 
they  fhould  render  him  contemptible,  and  change 
the  public  opinion,  which  was  declared  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  by  leading  him  about,  in  an  ignominious 
manner,  feated  on  an  afs,  through  the  frreets  of 
Naples.  He  was  preceded  by  a  public  crier, 
who  announced  him  as  an  impoftor,  who  called 
himfelf  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal;  and  the 
prifoner  always  replied,  “Yes,  lam.”  When  the 
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crier  added  that  he  was  a  Calabrian,  he  exclaimed 
louder :  cc  That  is  falfe.”  After  this  ceremony, 
he  was  detained  fome  time  a  prifoner  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  He  was  then  removed  to  Caf- 
tille,  where  he  v/as  fhut  up  in  a  folitary  cafile, 

and  never  more  heard  of.  For  want  of  better 

0} 

reafons,  the  Spaniards  gave  out  that  he  was  a 
magician,  and  that  the  devil  fuggefted  to  him 
thofe  illufions  which  made  an  impreffion  on  ere- 
dulous  minds.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed, 
that  even  if  he  was  an  impoftor,  as  he  had  fo 
many  probabilities  in  his  favour,  attempts  fhould 
have  been  made  to  convidt  him,  and  to  undeceive 
the  world. 

In  Portugal,  Don  Sebaftian  was  confidered  as  Don  Henry, 
dead;  and  the  cardinal  Henry,  his  uncle,  affirmed  ' 
the  crown  at  the  age  of  feventy.  The  firft  with 
of  the  nation  was  that  he  would  marrv,  in  order 
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that  he  might  leave  heirs  in  the  diredt  line,  and 
thus  prevent  a  civil  war,  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  threatened.  A  difpenfation  having  been  pro- 
pofed  for  the  old  cardinal,  as  a  prieft  and  a  bilhop, 
debates  took  place  in  the  confiftory  at  Rome,  on 
the  propriety  of  granting  one ;  but  the  decifion 
of  this  point  was  fufpended  for  political  reafons. 

From  the  moment  he  afeended  the  throne,  the 
unfortunate  Henry  heard  almoft  of  nothing  but 
fucceifors.  Two  competitors  had  nearly  an 
equal  right :  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
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duchefs  of  Braganza.  Henry  loved  the  latter, 
and  dreaded  the  former,  but  he  hated  the  prince 
of  Crato,  his  nephew,  who  would  have  had  a 
much  better  right,  had  he  been  able  to  prove  his 
legitimacy.  Wavering  in  his  choice,  Don  Henry 
died  before  he  came  to  any  determination.  He 
thought  he  had  fufficiently  provided  for  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom  by  naming  five  governors, 
in  whofe  hands  the  fovereign  power  was  to  be 
depofited  after  his  death,  and  during  the  inter¬ 
regnum.  The  grand  affair  refpecting  the  fuc- 
ceffion  was  to  be  debated  in  their  prefence ;  but 
it  had  been  already  determined  before  his  de- 
ceafe. 

Of  the  five  governors  or  regents,  three  were  in 
the  intereft  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain ;  but  he 
had  in  his  favour  a  voice  more  decifive,  that  of 
a  confiderable  army  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Alba,  and  affembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
The  kingdom  was  far  being  in  a  itate  capable  of 
oppofing  an  effectual  refiflance  to  fo  formidable  a 
force.  The  army  advanced,  therefore,  with  good 
order  and  difcipline,  and  found  no  one  to  cppofe 
them  on  the  way,  but  the  prince  of  Crato,  who 
had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  by  the 
populace  of  Lifbon.  His  troops,  compofed  of 
people  collected  in  hafie  ;  badly  armed  and  badly 
commanded,  were  difperfea  by  the  firlf  attack. 
The  prince  wandered  about  through  the  kingdom 
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for  a  year,  though  a  price  was  fet  on  his  head, 
but  he  at  length  efcaped  and  ended  his  days  in 
France. 

Philip  abftained  from  vifiting  Portugal  till  it 
had  fubmitted,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  enjoy  it  by  the  right  of  conqueft.  Three  of 
the  five  regents  gained  over,  and  the  other  two 
perfuaded  or  compelled,  had  proclaimed  him  by 
a  general  decifion  ;  fo  that  the  a£l  of  taking  pof- 
feffion  was  preceded  or  accompanied  by  all  the 
legal  forms  neceflary  on  fuch  occafions.  Thofe, 
however,  moft  gratifying  to  a  good  king  were 
wanting:  the  joy  and  approbation  of  the  people. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Portugueze  could 
be  accuftomed  to  the  yoke  of  the  Caftillians,  or 
rather  they  were  never  reconciled  to  it  at  all. 
Philip,  at  frit,  endeavoured  to  tame  them  by 
careiTes  ;  but  he  afterwards  treated  them  like 
ferocious  beafts  which  have  buffered  themfelves 
to  be  enchained.  He  gave  to  his  fucceffors  the 
example  of  breaking  all  the  promifes  made  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  privileges,  and  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  kingdom.  His  governors  opprefTed 
the  people,  both  by  overcharging  them  in  regard 
to  the  taxes,  and  in  the  manner  of  levying  them. 
The  fortreffes  were  neither  preferved  nor  repaired. 
The  Portugueze  troops  were  not  paid.  The  navy 
was  removed  from  its  natural  deftination,  the 
defence  of  the  coafts,  and  the  protection  of  the 
African  and  Afiatic  pofleflions.  Being  united  to 
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that  famous  fleet,  called  the  Invincible  Armada , 
it  perifned  almoft  entirely  in  the  difaftrous  expe¬ 
dition  which  Philip  undertook  againft  England. 
Portugal  was  puniflied  for  its  fatal  alliance  with 
Caflille.  It  beheld  its  fined;  colonies  invaded  by 
the  Dutch,  during  the  long  war  which  they  main¬ 
tained,  in  order  to  extricate  themfelves  from  tire 
yoke  of  Spain.  The  whole  face  of  the  kingdom 
was  covered  with  the  mod:  horrid  wretchednefs. 
People  of  the  leaf!  penetration  clearly  perceived 
that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  make  it  a  province 
of  Spain ;  and  that  poverty  and  weaknefs  were 
the  means  they  intended  to  employ 'in  order  to 
accomplifh  their  end. 

The  Portuguese  pride  was,  at  length,  roufed 
to  an  indignant  fenfe  of  the  oppreffion  under 
which  the  kingdom  groaned ;  and  it  refumed  its 
former  energy  after  a  refhaint  of  lixty  years.  Some 
bond,  however,  wras  neceflary  to  unite  the  dis¬ 
contented  nobility.  They  could,  indeed,  read  in 
each  others  eyes  their  fecret  wirhes  ;  but  they 
durft  not  venture  to  communicate  them.  One 
man  conceived  the  defign  of  breaking  the  ice, 
and  putting  an  end  to  this  (late  of  uncertainty, 
lie  was  fleward  to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  and 
named  John  Pinto  Ribeiro.  'Phis  nobleman,  ae- 
fcended  from  the  royal  family,  had  an  incon- 
teftible  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  on  that  account 
was  more  narrowly  wa  typed  by  the  Spaniards 
than  any  of  the  reft  5  but  Pinto  found  means  to 


deceive  the  fpies,  and  to  bring  together  to  a  con¬ 
ference  the  nobility,  moil  ufeful  to  his  defign, 
without  endangering  or  expofmg  his  mafter,  who 
was  apparently  or  really  ignorant  of  the  plan. 

The  character  of  the  duke  of  Braganza  feemed 
to  be  exceedingly  well  fuited  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  moment.  He  was  mild,  modeft,  and  void 
of  ambition ;  fo  that  if  he  was  fufpCcted  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  did  nothing  that  could  excite  their 
jealoufy  ;  but  he  had  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
others  are  always  a  fource  of  alarm  to  thofe  who 
ufurp  them.  Fie  poffeffed  fo  much  moderation, 
that  the  nobility,  who  had  leagued  together, 
doubted  whether  he  would  facrificehis  tranquillity 
for  the  fplendour  of  royalty.  Pinto,  being  con- 
fulted,  durft  not,  or  pretended  that  he  durft  not, 
give  an  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.  lie  introduced 
to  his  mafter  the  deputy  of  the  nobility,  in  order 
that  they  might  themfelves  judge  how  lar  they 
could  depend  on  that  prince.  Juft  at  this  period, 
Braganza  was  called  to  Madrid,  under  pretences 
fo  weak,  that  be  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  their 
concealing  a  defign  to  detain  him  a  captive.  In 
this  perplexity  he  confulted  the  duchefs,  his 
fpoufe,  who  replied  with  great  acutenefs :  “  Death 
“  awaits  youat  Madrid,  and  will  perhaps  reach  you 
“  at  Lifibon ;  but  there  you  will  die  like  a  miferable 
“  prifoner ;  here  you  will  fall  covered  with  glory, 
‘c  and  as  a  king :  this  is  the  worft  that  can  hap- 
“  pen.  But  let  us  place  cur  chief,  confidence  in 
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<c  the  affe&ion  of  the  people,  the  juftice  of  your 
<c  right,  and  the  Divine  protection.” 

All  the  neceffary  meafures  were  concerted,  and 
the  nobility  only  waited  for  the  confent  of  the 
prince  to  begin  to  cany  them  into  execution. 
As  foon  as  it  was  obtained,  every  thing  was  put 
in  motion.  Several  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Lifbon  had  been  gained  over,  or  voluntarily  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  fedu&ion.  Under  a  pretence 
of  the  ftagnation  of  commerce,  the  manufacturers 
difmiffed  their  workmen,  in  order  that  hunger 
and  mifery  might  induce  them  to  rife  with  more 
readinefs.  The  confpirators  alfembled  at  the 
houfe  of  one  of  the  party.  The  points  of  attack 
being  marked  out,  and  the  different  pofts  affigned, 
thofe  engaged  in  the  plan  proceeded,  by  different 
ways,  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  in  litters,  and  by  every 
conveyance  poffible,  that  they  might  excite  no 
fufpicion,  to  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  vice¬ 
queen  and  the  fecretary  of  ftate  Valconellos,  who 
poffeffed  unlimited  authority.  Pinto,  when  he 
faw  almofl  the  whole  of  the  confpirators  affem- 
bled,  gave  the  fignai  by  difcharging  a  piftol ; 
upon  which  they  all  ruffed  in  by  different  gates ; 
cut  down  the  guards  ;  afcended  to  the  apartment 
of  Vafconellos,  and  having  difpatched  him,  threw 
the  body  from  a  window.  They  next  obliged  the 
vice-queen  to  fign  an  order  to  the  governor  to  fur- 
render  the  citadel,  which  was  complied  with. 
Tire  duke  of  Braganza  remained,  in  the  mean 
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time,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tagus  waiting  for 
the  event.  On  being  informed  of  it,  he  ftepped 
into  a  boat ;  crofted  the  river,  and  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people,  who  had  re¬ 
paired,  in  crowds,  to  the  bank  horn  all  quarters 
of  the  city.  Pinto’s  fignal  had  been  given  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  noon  all  the  fhops 
were  open  3  and  bufnefs  had  refumed  its  ufual 
courfe. 

The  Spanifh  minifter  employed  every  effort, 
both  by  arms  and  intrigue,  to  recover  his  power 
in  Portugal.  Don  John  frequently  found  himfelf 
furrounded  by  confpiracies ;  but  he  efcaped  all 
thefe  fecret  plots,  fometimes  by  his  prudence, 
and  fometimes  by  fortunate  chances.  Several  of 
thefe  plots  wrere  fo  well  laid  by  the  duke  of  Oli¬ 
varez,  the  Spanifh  minifter,  that  fome  of  Don 
John’s  beft  minifters,  having  been  rendered  fuf- 
pefled,  paid  with  their  heads  for  the  ful'picions 
infpired  into  their  mafter.  Their  innocence  was 
afterwards  difcovered ;  but  the  motives  of  diffi¬ 
dence,  continually  and  artfully  renewed  by  the 
emiffaries  of  Spain,  kept  the  king,  in  the  midft 
of  his  court,  a  long  time  in  a  ftate  of  tormenting 
perplexity.  *  ..  .  > 

The  Portugueze,  though  rendered  alipoft  de- 
fencelefs  by  the  perfidious  precautions  which  the 
council  of  Spain  had  before  employed,  refilled 
the  firft  attacks.  The  peafants  came  alternately 
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to  the  camp,  and  returned  to  their  cottages  ;  they 
fought  one  day  and  laboured  the  next.  They 
'  were  exercifed  and  trained  to  difeipline  by  Don 
John,  with  the  affi  fiance  of  foreign  officers,  whom 
he  colleTed  from  all  countries.  By  fkirmilhes, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  which  every  proper  preparation 
had  been  made,  he  emboldened  and  encouraged 
them,  and  even  proceeded  to  decifive  battles, 
which  he  won.  His  ambaffiadors,  fcarcely  tole¬ 
rated  before,  appeared  then  with  fplendour  in 
foreign  courts,  notwithftanding  fecret  attacks  and 
public  threats,  as  well  as  money  lavilhed,  and 
other  means  employed  by  the  Spanifh  minifters, 
in  thofe  courts  where  they  refided,  to  get  the 
Portugueze  difmilfed ;  fo  that  Don  John,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  univerfally  acknowledged 
king  of  Portugal. 

His  manners  were  not  changed  by  his  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  only  called  forth  virtues  which  would 
have  otherwifig.  remained  in  obfeurity.  He  has 
been  ftyled  the  Fortunate ;  but  he  might  with 
great  propriety  be  furnamed  the  Good  and  the 
Beneficent.  Fie,  however,  wafted  too  much 
time  in  the  chace.  As  he  wras  one  day  going 
out  from  TLifbon  to  enjoy  that  amufement,  the 
civil  magiftrate  came  up  to  him,  and  having 
made  him  a  low  bow,  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of 
his  horfe,  and  conducted  him  back  to  the  palace 
without  faying  a  word.  The  king  returned  alfo 
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equally  filent.  This  dumb  remonltrance  had  the 
deiired  effedt  ;  and  the  king  became  lefs  attached 
to  his  favourite  relaxation. 

From  the  hands  of  Don  John,  the  fceptre  Alphonfo 
palled  into  thofe  of  Alphonfo  VI.  his  fon,  who  l6:' 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  queen,  his  mother. 

Faults  which  became  vices  were  tolerated  in  this 
young  prince,  on  account  of  fome  natural  infir¬ 
mities.  He  had  a  brother,  Don  Pedro,  whofe 
education  being  more  manly  and  lefs  negledted, 
was  attended  with  better  fuccefs.  The  mother, 
it  is  faid,  was  more  attached  to  the  younger. 

Thofe  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  mifunderftand- 
ing,  which  they  expected  to  create  between  the 
tw'o  brothers,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  this  pre-^ 
ference  to  the  eldeft ;  and  the  jealoufy  he  con¬ 
ceived  on  that  account  kept  him  at  a  diftance 
from  his  mother.  She  had  governed  with  univer- 
fal  applaufe,  during  the  minority  of  Alphonfo ; 
and  judging,  by  fome  imprudences,  the  fign  of 
a  weak  mind,  that  he  was  incapable  of  prefiding 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  diredtion  of  it ;  but  was  driven  from  her  feat 
by  the  favourites.  Whether  fine  infpired  the 
younger  brother  with  a  defire  of  dethroning  the 
elder,  or  pointed  out  to  him  the  means  to  be 
adopted  in  the  winding  path  he  purfued,  in  order 
to  attain  to  his  object,  is  not  known.  She  died 
before  that  event,  leaving  her  children  in  a  Hate 
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of  complete  variance,  though  fhe  exhorted  them 
to  concord  on  her  death-bed. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  had  juft  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  French  lady,  Mademoifelle  d’Au- 
male,  princefs  of  Nemours,  who  rifqued  the 
union,  though  a  report  had  been  fpread  that 
Alohonfo  was  impotent.  It  has  even  been  faid 
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that  the  firft  glance  of  the  queen’s  eye,  on  her 
arrival,  was  lefs  favourable  to  the  king  than  to 
his  brother,  and  that  the  latter  underftood  it.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  certain,  that  they  were  perfectly 
unanimous  in  every  thing  which  took  place  re- 
lpecting  the  monarch. 

The  queen  mother  had  already  tried  what 
could  be  done  againft  him,  by  carrying  off,  before 
his  eyes,  two  of  his  greateft  favourites,  who  were 
fent  to  refide  as  private  individuals  in  Brafil. 
Though  hiftorians  have  reprefented  Alphonfo  as 
brutal,  fubjeel  to  tranfports  of  path  on,  and  even  fe¬ 
rocious,  he  contented  himfelf  with  complaints; 
and  we  know  no  inftance  of  his  having  avenged 
this  infult.  Thofe  around  him  knew,  therefore, 
already,  that  nothing  was  neceffary  but  to  affume 
boldnefs,  and  they  did  fo.  Don  Pedro  endeavoured 
to  gain  over  tire  people  of  LiPoon,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  clergy,  by  a  great  affectation  of  piety. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  fhe  wed  every  refpeei  for 
his  brother,  and  an  apparent  pity  for  his  extrava¬ 
gant  whims  and  inconstancy,  which,  in  private, 
were  confidcred  as  proceeding  from  infanity. 
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This  fuppofed  ftate  of  madnefs  ferved  as  a 
pretence  to  deprive  him,  partly  with  his  content 
and  partly  by  force,  fometimes  of  one  minifter 
and  fometimes  of  another,  according  as  they 
were  thought  more  or  lefs  capable  to  fupport 
him ;  fo  that  this  unfortunate  prince,  placed  on 
purpofe  in  the  moll:  difficult  and.  dangerous  cir- 
cumllances,  found  himfelf  without  a  council.  lie 
was  often  heard  to  lament  this  deftitute  and  me^ 
lancholy  condition.  While  he  was  almoft  aban¬ 
doned,  the  queen  Hill  added  to  the  wretchednefs 
of  the  unfortunate  Alphonfo  by  retiring  to  a  con¬ 
vent.  She  wrote  a  letter,  filled  with  reproaches, 
on  account  of  the  infupportable  manner  in  which 
he  had  behaved  towards  her,  and  fhe  concluded, 
by  faying,  that  he  well  knew  fire  was  not  his 
wife. 

This  firft  attack  was  not  fuffered  to  cool.  The 
council  affembled  and  declared  that  Alphonfo, 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  ought  to  abdicate, 
and  to  refign  the  crown  to  Don  Pedro.  When 
this  refolution  was  formed,  the  counfellors  of  llate, 
in  a  body,  prefented  it  to  the  king ;  but  he  re- 
_  fufed  to  comply.  Don  Pedro  repaired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  caufed  his  brother  to  be  arretted  in  his 
apartment.  A  man,  fuborncd  for  the  purpofe, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  if  he  refigned 
he  would  be  fet  at  liberty.  Having  agreed,  they 
then  wifhed  him  to  fign  a  declaration  that  his  # 
marriage  was  void.  He  requelted  leave  to  com 
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fer  with  the  doctors  of  the  church,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  being  granted,  the  refult  of  the  confutation 
was,  that  he  figned  the  paper  in  queftion.  Don 
Alphonfo  was  immediately  declared  to  be  no 
longer  king  ;  but  as  this  proclamation  appeared  to 
be  too  precipitate,  he  was  declared  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

Dan  Pedro  Don  Pedro  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  agd 

IV.  1667.  .  -  .  . 

when  appointed  regent ;  and  his  youth  made 
fome  believe,  that  he  neither  contrived  nor  di¬ 
rected  the  revolution.  Though  the  queen  wTas 
not  older,  the  early  talents  which  women  acquire 
for  intrigue  gives  probability  to  an  opinion,  then 
propagated,  that  fhe  had  been  the  foul  of  the 
whole  plot.  Don  Alphonfo  did  not  feem  fenfible 
of  his  misfortune  till  the  evening,  when,  finding 
himfelf  alone,  he  begged  his  brother  to  fend  John, 
the  whipper-in,  to  keep  him  company.  This 
humble  requeft,  whether  dictated  by  the  bitternefs 
of  grief  or  the  delirium  of  defpair,  affeCted  Don 
Pedro,  and  he  melted  into  tears  reflecting,  no 
doubt,  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  brother.  This 
fenfibiiity  does  honour  to  his  heart ;  but  from  the 
queen  he  did  not  receive  fo  much  as  a  figh. 

The  ftates  having  confirmed  the  regency  to 
Don  Pedro,  one  of  his  firft  cares  was  to  re-eftablifti 
the  police  of  Lifbon,  which  Alphonfo  had  abfolutely 
deflroyed  by  his  bad  example.  He  ufed  to  run 
through  the  flreets,  in  the  night  time,  and  (trike 
Tt  thofe  whom  he  met.  He  is  even  accufed  of 
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having  wounded  feveral  perfons  during  thefe  noc 
turnal  excurfions.  It  need  excite  no  aftoniih- 
ment,  therefore,  that  he  ffould  have  difpleafed 
a  French  lady,  of  delicate  and  polite  manners. 
Being  freed  from  her  dovenly  hufb'and,  the  ex¬ 
erted  herfelf  to  obtain  what,  no  doubt,  had  been 
the  object  of  her  withes  :  that  is,  that  Ihe  might 
hill  remain  on  the  throne,'  and  occupy  it  with  a 
hufband  agreeable  to  her  tafte. 

To  fave  appearances,  it  was  necelTary  to  per- 
fuade  the  public,  that  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro 
was  an  affair  of  prudence  and  policy,  and  not  of 
love.  The  princefs  of  Nemours,  in  her  convent, 
fpoke  of  getting  the  marriage  difannuiled,  merely 
that  Hie  might  recover  her  dowerv  and  retire  to 
France.  The  marriage  was  declared  void  with 
the  confent  of  Alphonfo,  who  acknowledged,  as 
truth,  what  the  queen  had  afferted.  Being  thus 
rendered  free,  the  might  have  departed  ;  but  the 
ftates  begged  her  to  remain,  declaring,  that  they 
neither  could  nor  would  pay  her  portion,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  difcharge  the  debt,  was  to 
efpoufe  Don  Pedro.  A  writer  of  romance  would 
give  to  the  princefs,  when  fire  heard  this  propo- 
fal,  an  air  of  embarraffment  and  referve,  and 
would  tinge  her  cheeks  with  the  crimfon  bluff  of 
mode  fly.  All  that  we  know,  however,  is  that 
(he  obferved  a  decent  filence. 

The  deputies  of  the  ftates  waited  on  the  prince, 
and  reprefented  this  marriage  to  him  as  neceffary 
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for  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  As  this 
meafure  concerned  an  advantage  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance,  the  regent  made  no  hefitation.  He 
agreed,  provided  the  confent  of  the  princefl  could 
be  obtained.  Ihe  deputies  returned,  and  found 
her  ready  to  comply  with  their  wifhes.  Few  mar¬ 
riages  have  been  conducted  with  fo  much  diplo¬ 
matic  form.  It  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Don  Alphonfo,  in  his  prifon,  was  informed  of  it, 
by  the  thundering  of  cannon.  At  firft,  he  was  a 
little  furprifed  at  the  news ;  but  foon  recovering 
his  fpirits,  he  faid,  he  pitied  his  brother,  and  that 
he  would,  doubtlefs,  be  as  foon  tired  of  the 
French  woman  as  he  had  been  himfelf.  However 
odious  this  hufband  may  have  been  to  the  princefs, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  if  fhe  knew  this 
reflefiion,  fhe  was  not  indifferent  to  it. 

Don  Pedro,  that  he  might  not  have  before  his 
eyes  an  objeft  which  feemed  continually  to  re¬ 
proach  him,  banifhed  his  brother  to  the  ifland  of 
Tercera,  as  to  an  agreeable  retreat,  where  he 
would  be  in  fafetv,  and  might  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  the  chace.  Some  reports,  fpread  abroad,  that 
it  was  intended,  when  removed  to  a  diftance,  to 
put  him  to  death,  and  the  murmurs  and  difcon- 
tent  which  thence  enfued,  made  him  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  ifland ;  but  his  friends  did  him 
a  bad  ofhce,  for  he  loft  the  enjoyment  of  a  very 
extenfive  diflrift  which  had  been  granted  to  him, 
and  was  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of  C-intra,  near  Lif- 


bon,  where  he  died  after  fifteen  years’  confine¬ 
ment.  When  attacked  by  the  illnefs  which  put 
a  period  to  his  exiftence,  he  faid  :  “  I  am  going; 
“  but  the  queen  will  foon  follow  me,  to  anfvver, 
“  before  an  awful  tribunal,  for  the  evils  Ihe  has 
<c  done  to  me.” 

She,  indeed,  did  not  long  furvive  him;  and 
faw  her  fecond  hufband  enjoy  the  title  of  king 
only  for  a  few  months.  As  for  her,  fhe  always  af- 
fumed  that  of  queen ;  though  file  derived  it  only 
from  her  former  marriage,  and  though  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  that  union,  publicly  declared,  ought  to 
have  deprived  her  of  the  honours  arifing  from  it. 
Don  Pedro  always  entertained  for  her  the  utmoft 
efteem  and  refpect ;  and  placed  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  talents  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Her  private  amours  were  con¬ 
fined  to  a  clafs  of  people  too  obfcure  to  excite 
jealoufy.  This  prince  has  been  confidered,  and 
with  juflice,  as  a  profound  politician.  It  has  been 
remarked  in  him  as  a  fault,  that  he  depended  too 
little  on  his  own  judgment  in  his  decifions.  Plis 
minifters  were  more  matters  than  himfelf.  On 
this  account,  the  Englifh  ambafiador,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  queen  Anne,  humouroufly  faid, 
“  We  have  only  one  friend  in  the  council,  that  is 
<£  the  king  ;  but  he  has  very  little  influence.” 

\  Don  John  had  only  to  follow  the  plan  of  policy 
traced  out  to  him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  keep 
a  juft  balance  between  France  and  the  houfe  of 
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Auftria,  who  difputed  for  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  to 
make  himfelf  be  courted  by  both  parties,  and  to 
procure  the  fupport  of  England  without  rendering 
himfelf  its  Have.  In  this  he  perfectly  fucceeded, 
as  well  as  in  holding  a  rank  among  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  powers  of  Europe :  a  diftincliort  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  ambitious.  He  was  happy 
in  his  family,  and  left  a  numerous  progeny. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  had 
the  mortification  of  feeing  his  capital  overturned, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake.  This  misfortune  was  foon  followed 
by  a  terrible  confpiracy,  which  nearly  coll;  him  his 
life.  He  was  wounded,  and  efcaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  affaffins  only  by  a  kind  of  miracle. 
The  criminals  were  punilhed ;  and  the  Jefuits, 
concerned  in  this  affair,  were  banifhed  from  Por^ 
tugal.  This  difgrace  was  the  fignal  for  their  ex- 
pulfion  from  other  kingdoms,  and  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  order.  It  appears  that  the  motives  of 
this  plot,  by  which  the  Jife  of  Jofeph  was  endan¬ 
gered,  were  partly  religious,  partly  political,  and 
partly  connected  with  gallantry.  It  mull:  be  left 
to  pofterity  to  unfold  them.  A  hillory  like  that 
of  Portugal,  fo  fruitful  in  events,  which  often 
fhook  the  throne  and  made  the  fceptre  pafs  from 
one  family  to  another,  deferves  to  end  with  a  con¬ 
fpiracy. 

Don  Jofeph  had  only  daughters,  the  eldelt  of 
whom  married  her  uncle,  jefeph’s  brother.  After 
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her  father’s  death  fhe  eaufed  her  hulhand  to  be 
placed  on  the  throne  along  with  her.  They  have 
children  who  enfure  it  to  their  pofterity. 

NAVARRE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Navarre,  placed  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  climate,  and  enjoying  falubrious  air,  have 
as  much  -corn  as  is  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence, 
with  fucculent  fruits  and  excellent  wine.  They 
are  tall,  well  made,  robuft,  lively,  and  brave. 
This  kingdom  is  of  fmall  extent ;  but  it  affords 
nourifhment  to  abundance  of  cattle.  Its  water  is 
limpid.  Its  rivers,  which  are  not  large  but  nu¬ 
merous,  produce  excellent  fiflu  Its  mountains 
are  covered  with  beautiful  woods.  Navarre  con¬ 
tains  the  Pyrenees  within  its  boundaries.  The 
fummits  of  thefe  mountains,  which  ought  to  have 
imbibed  only  the  blood  of  the  game  found  there, 
and  of  the  ferocious  animals,  bears,  and  wolves, 
have  often  been  tinged  with  that  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  their  wars  with  each  other,  and  againft 
their  neighbours;  but  particularly  againft  the 
Moors. 

The  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Navarre  have 
been  colledied  chiefly  from  the  charters  preferved 
in  monafteries.  We  find  there  that  the  firft  affb- 
ciation  of  the  lords  of  Navarre,  about  758,  was 
formed  on  account  of  the  obfequies  of  a  hermit, 
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named  John.  Either  by  convocation,  or  through 
fome  pious  impulfe,  there  were  affembled  at  this 
funeral,  befides  a  multitude  of  the  common  order, 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  who  chofe  for  their  chief 
Don  Garcias  Ximenes,  a  Spanifh  nobleman.  This 
chief  did  not  deceive  their  hopes.  He  led  them 
againft  the  Saracen  infidels,  whom  he  defeated. 
His  fucceffors  under  the  name  of  counts  were  fub- 
jefted  by  Charlemagne.  This  prince  experienced 
in  their  country  a  great  check  at  Roncevaux. 
Aznar  rendered  himfelf  independent  in  836.  In 
857  Don  Garcias  Ximenes  had  already  the  title  of 
king.  Don  Fortuno  Garcias,  his  eldeffc  fon,  who 
fucceeded  him,  governed  his  hates  with  glory  for 
many  years,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monaftery 
which  he  had  erefted. 

Some  account,  in  this  manner,  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  retirement,  of  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Na¬ 
varre  gave  frequent  examples.  It  was  no  mark 
of  weaknefs  on  their  part,  for  the  little  learning 
which  then  prevailed  was  to  be  found  among  the 
monks.  They  were  of  great  ufe  in  polifhing  in¬ 
fant  kingdoms ;  and  the  kings  who  derived  from 
them  falutary  advice,  frequented  their  company. 
As  it  was  neceffary  that  thefe  kings,  furrounded 
by  many  enemies,  fiiould  pofiefs  a  great  deal  of 
activity,  and  often  command  their  armies  in  per- 
fon,  it  was  a  mark  of  prudence,  and  a  proof  of 
their  zeal  for  the  public  good,  when  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  thefe  duties,  to  retire  like 
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Don  Fortuno  Garcias,  to  places  where  they  could 
find  an  afiemblage  of  that  knowledge  which  ren- 
ders  fociety  agreeable,  and  makes  the  time  pafs 
away  amidft  pleafure.  After  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  Don  Fortuno  put  on  the  mo- 
naftic  drefs,  in  order  that  the  fcate  might  derive 
benefit  from  the  talents  of  his  brother,  who  was 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  confequently  much 
fitter  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  defend  it  againfi  the  infidels.  The  apo- 
logifts  of  this  monaftic  fervor  add,  that  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  king  praftifing,  with  humility  in  a  cloif- 
ter,  that  religion  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend  by  his  arms,  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
people,  whofe  zeal  had  need  of  that  ftimulus  to 
enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  the  conti¬ 
nued  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the 
infidels.,  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  pious  found¬ 
ations,  with  which  Navarre  was  covered,  and  of 
the  devotion  that  induced  the  fovereigns  to  im¬ 
mure  themfelves  within  their  walls. 

It  was  from  the  abbey  of  Leyra,  to  which  he 
had  retired  in  order  to  finifh  his  days  in  tranquil¬ 
lity,  that  Don  Sancho  iffued,  in  921,  to  affift  his 
fon  and  luccefior  againfi  Abderamen,  king  of  Cor¬ 
dova.  He  gained  a  celebrated  battle,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  monaftery,  where  he  died  covered 
with  glory,  at  an  advanced  age.  In  994,  another 
Garcias,  ftyled  the  Quaker,  defeated  the  famous 
Almanfor.  The  above  title  was  given  to  Don 
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Garcias,  becaufe,  by  an  involuntary  movement, 
be  trembled  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle ; 
but  after  this  kind  of  tribute  paid  to  nature,  he 
became  terrible  in  the  heat  of  action. 

Don  Sancho  his  fon,  who  reigned  in  the  year 
1000,  has  been  furnamed  the  Great.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  monafteries,  the  difci- 
pline  of  which  had  been  relaxed.  Thefe  avoca¬ 
tions,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  conqueror.  Fie  united  Caftille  to  Navarre  ;  but 
after  having  extended  that  kingdom  to  a  very 
large  fize,  he  reduced  it  to  its  former  mediocrity, 
by  dividing  it  among  his  four  fons.  With  thefe 
portions,  he  bequeathed  to  them,  contrary  to  his 
intention,  difcord  and  war.  Don  Garcias  of  Na¬ 
varre  perifhed  in  a  battle  againft  Don  Ferdinand 
the  Caftillian,  his  brother.  Don  Sancho  IV.  fon 
of  Don  Garcias,  was  affaffinated,  in  1076,  by 
Don  Raymond,  his  brother.  The  king  of  Caftille, 
uncle  to  the  aftaiftn,  took  advantage  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  by  which  this  murder  was  followed,  to  dif- 
mernber  Rifcay  from  Navarre.  Don  Sancho  V. 
joined  Arragon  to  Navarre.  He  reigned,  with 
glory,  about  the  year  1100.  Alphonfo  the  Va¬ 
liant,  after  a  great  many  victories,  by  which  he 
acquired  that  title,'  being  defeated  in  a  laft  battle, 
retired,  through  lhame,  to  a  monafterv,  and  died 
there,  in  1134,  without  leaving  pofterity. 

The  ftates  aflembied,  and  chofe  Don  Pedro 
Acares,  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon.  He  wras  fuc- 
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ceeded,  in  1 1 50,  by  Don  Sancho  the  Wife,  who 
was  followed  by  Don  Sancho  VII.  furnamed  the 
Strong,  the  Courageous,  and  alfo  the  Reclufe.  He 
acquired  the  laft  title,  becaufe  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  days,  being  loaded  with  infirmities,  and 
afflidled  with  a  cancer,  he  never  buffered  himfelf 
to  be  feen.  This  prince  having  gone  to  Africa 
on 'a  marriage  expedition,  was  detained  there 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  Re  efcaped 
and  returned  to  his  dates,  which  he  found  invaded 
and  -difmembered.  He  however  collected  its 
fcattered  parts,  and,  as  he  had  no  children,  left 
them,  in  1234,  to  Thibault,  fon  to  one  of  his  lif¬ 
ters,  who  had  efpoufed  a  count  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  of  the  fame  name. 

Thibault  joined  the  crufaders,  and  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  he  brought 
back  two  things  of  utility  :  experience  in  govern¬ 
ing,  and  excellent  fruits,  which  he  naturalifed  in 
Navarre.  The  people  of  Navarre  are  indebted 
to  his  care  for  their  wine,  the  good  kinds  of  which 
may  vie  with  the  bed  of  France.  Thibault  caufed 
magnificence  and  politenefs  to  prevail  in  his  court. 
He  excelled  himfelf  in  mufic  and  poetry;  was 
fond  of  the  fciences,  and  protected  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  Fie  left  the  fceptre,  in  1253,  to  Thibault 
his  fon,  then  a  minor  under  the  guardianfhip  of 
his  friend,  the  king  of  Arragon.  Fie  efpoufed 
a  daughter  of  St.  Louis.  He  engaged  in  the 
crufades  with  that  prince,  and  died  as  he  was 
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returning  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
Tunis.  During  that  time  Navarre  was  governed 
by  his  brother  Henry,  who  affumed  the  crown 
becaufe  Thibault  had  no  children ;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it.  He  left  it  to  his  daughter  Jean, 
two  years  of  age,  who  in  1248  efpoufed  Philip 
the  Fair. 

Louis  Hutin,  the  fon  of  Jean,  when  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  affumed  that  alfo  of  Navarre.  He  had 
one  daughter  named  likewife  Jean,  to  whom 
Navarre  belonged.  But  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  the  Fair,  took  the  title  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  niece.  Philip  de  Valois,  however,  re¬ 
nounced  it,  and  reftored  it  to  Jean,  wdro  had  mar¬ 
ried  Philip  count  d’Evreux.  He  reigned  wdth  her 
in  Navarre  under  the  name  of  Philip  III.  This 
couple  left  a  numerous  progeny,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  Charles  II.  and 
Charles  III.  their  fon  and  grandfon,  reigned  with 
a  reputation  entirely  .different.  'The  former  was 
ffvled  Charles  the  Bad,  and  the  latter  Charles  the 
Noble  and  the  Generous.  Both  of  them  w’ere 
concerned  in  moll;  of  the  public  transactions  of 
their  time. 

Charles  the  Bad  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  1349.  After  that  period,  he 
fhcwed  himfelf  enterprifing,  bold,  and  turbulent. 
John,  king  of  France,  had  given  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage,  with  a  confiderable  dowery ;  but 
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he  required  an  addition,  which  was  granted,  left 
his  young  fpoufe  fhould  fuffer  by  a  refufal.  Charles 
the  Bad  was  a  friend  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
and  a  friend  worthy  of  fuch  a  prince,  but  unfaith¬ 
ful,  for  while  he  figned  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  Caftillian,  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  his  enemies.  He  is  accufed  of  premeditated 
affaffinations  ;  of  having  delighted  in  commo¬ 
tions,  and  of  having  excited  them  wherever  he 
went.  His  prefence  infpired  terror,  like  thofe  phe¬ 
nomena  wdiich  precede  great  calamities.  His 
father-in-law,  John,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  V,  experienced  the  effeCts  of  his  pro¬ 
found  malice.  He  has  been  publicly  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  poifon  John;  and  with  having 
accomplifhed  his  object  in  regard  to  Charles.  He 
has  been  weakly  defended  from  thefe  imputations. 
It  is  faid  that  he  was  burnt  alive,  in  cloth  moift- 
ened  with  brandy,  in  which  he  had  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  wrapped  up,  in  order  to  eafe  the  pains 
of  the  rheumatifm,  and  which  had  caught  fire  by 
accident.  This  fa  cl  is  not  well  authenticated,  but 
it  is  certain,  that  whatever  may  have  been  his 
malady,  he  died  amidft  the  moft  cruel  torments, 
which  were  confidered  as  a  juft  puniihment  for 
his  crimes. 

His  fon,  Charles  the  Noble,  when  he  became 
king,  in  the  year  1387,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  had  as  great  talents  as  his  father,  but  di¬ 
rected  to  the  public  good.  He  pofi’efled  neither 
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his  vivacity,  nor  his  perfuafive  eloquence  ;  but  he 
exceeded  him  in  mildnefs,  affability,  and  the 
graces.  He  was  a  good  huiband,  an  affectionate 
father,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  neigh- 
hours.  The  courts  of  France  and  Spain  both 
had  recourie  to  his  abilities  and  experience,  in 
order  to  reconcile  their  differences.  Fie  left  onlv 

J 

one  daughter,  named  Donna  Blanche,  whom  he 
married  to  Don  John,  prince  of  Arragon,  and 
who  had  become  a  mother,  when  her  father  died 
in  1423. 

Hie  prince  of  Arragon  defpiied  Navarre  as  a 
wild  and  rude  country,  when  compared  with 
Arragon  and  Caftille.  He  feldom  went  thither, 
and  when  he  did,  remained  in  it  only  a  ihort 
time.  Ke,  however,  levied  from  it  very  large 
contributions.  Befides  exhaufting  the  kingdom 
by  r:.efe  collections,  he  did  great  hurt  to  Navarre 
fcv  the  troubles  which  he  excited  in  it  by  his 
Impetuous  dlfpcftrion.  Don  John  had  given  one 
or  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Henry  prince  of 
Caftille,  who  has  been  fumamed  the  Impotent. 
He  inf: .'gated  his  fon-in-Iaw  againft  his  own  father. 
His  fon,  Don  Carlos,  prince  of  Vianne,  heir  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  of  which  his  father,  as 
the  huiband  and  widower  of  Donna  Blanche,  had 
only  the  emoluments,  was  of  a  character  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  father.  On  fome  occa- 
ff.ny.  he  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  his  unjuft 
m ear u res  He  was  perfecuted  by  Don  John, 
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who  banifhed  him  from  Navarre,  and  difmherited 
him,  as  well  as  his  youngeft  daughter,  the  widow1 
of  Henry  the  Impotent,  and  conferred  their  rights 
on  his  youngeft  daughter  Leonora,  countefs  of 
Foix.  Don  Carlos  died  without  iffue,  either  of 
a  broken  heart  or  by  poifon.  The  unfortunate 
widow  of  Henry,  the  Impotent,  given  up  to  her 
filler,  was  alfo  poifoned  after  a  fevere  captivity! 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  fell  to  the  houfe 
of  Foix  about  1467,  without  being  abandoned 
by  Don  John,  who  would  not  refign  his  right. 
Befides  this,  he  was  king  of  Arragon  ;  but  being 
always  at  war  with  fome  power  or  other,  he  was 
not  rich,  fmce  it  was  neceflary  to  pledge  the  re¬ 
galia  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  humble  funeral.  Leonora  did  not  affume 
the  title  of  queen,  till  after  the  death  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  in  1479.  She  furvived  that  period  only  a 
few  months,  and  left  the  crown  to  her  grandfon, 
Phoebus,  the  iffue  of  Gallon  de  Foix,  her  eldeft 
fon,  and  Germaine  of  France,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XL 

Phoebus,  fo  called  on  account  of  his  great 
beauty,  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Plis  mo¬ 
ther,  who  doated  on  him,  took  care  to  give  him 
an  excellent  education  ;  and  when  a  little  farther 
advanced  in  life,  Ihe  introduced  him  into  the  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  then  feen  to  purfue  a  conduft 
very  different  from  that  which  commonly  prevails 
im  minorities.  In  general,  the  tutor  a£ts  under 
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the  name  of  the  minor  ;  but  here  the  kins:  acted 
in  perfon,  while  all  the  public  orders  were  iifued 
in  the  name  of  the  mother.  This  prince,  who 
gave  great  hopes  of  his  future  conducr,  died  un¬ 
married  at  too  early  an  age,  and  as  believed  fay 
poifon.  The  kingdonv  was  fo  much  agitated  by 
the  factions  of  Gramont  and  Beaumont,  two  rival 
houfes,  that  it  would  not  be  furprifing,  if  Phoebus 
mowed  a  partiality  tor  one  of  them,  that  the  other 
had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him  in  that  manner. 
Navarre  by  his  death  devolved  to  Catherine  deFoix 
his  filler.  Their  mother  Germaine  married  her,  in 
±484,  to  John  d’ Albert,  count  de  Perigord,  to 
the  great  regret  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king 
of  Arragon,  who  had  endeavoured  to  procure  that 
rich  heirefs  for  his  fon. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  incenfed  at  this  refufal, 
haraffed  Navarre  by  continual  attacks  ;  and,  at 
imcrth.  invaded  the  greater  and  fined  Dart  of  it 
In  1 .3  i  L\  without  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
legitimate  his  ufurpation  by  any  claims.  John 
d’Albert  protefted  and  exclaimed  againff  this  rob¬ 
bery  and  injuftice,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  He 
might,  however,  have  done  more,  if  we  can  give 
credit  to  the  following  fevere  reproach  of  his  wife  : 
<c  Had  I  been  John,  and  you  Catherine,  we 
“  ihould  have  remained  king  and  queen  of  Na- 
“  varre.”  Ferdinand  left  to  them  Lower  Na¬ 
varre,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  towards  France. 


Their  fon  Henry  II.  mi  ght  have  recovered  his 
kingdom,  had  not  France,  at  that  period,  been 
fo  much  occupied  with  other  interefts,  that  it  was 
able  to  give  him  only  a  feeble  afiiftance.  lie  was 
taken  with  Francis  I.  a,t  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
had  he  not  found  means  to  efcape,  Charles  Y_ 
would  not  certainly  have  releafed  a  prifoner  of  lb 
much  importance.  Henry  by  fortifying  and  en¬ 
riching  his  frnall  hate,  fhewed  what  he  would 
have  done  in  a  large  one.  He  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Jean  to  Anthony,  duke  of  Vendonre,  b\ 
whom  (he  had  Henry  IV..  who,raifed  to  the  throne 
of  France,  in  1589,  united  to  it  what  frill  remained 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navare. 


FRANCE. 


If  we  can  believe  fnofe  authors,  who  have 
written  on  the  genealogy  of  nations,  that  of  the 
Celts,  defeended  from  the  Scythians,  is  the  mother 
of  all  thofe  people  who  inundated  Gaul,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  .of 
the  Salii,  Alio  broges,Te£lofag,es,andViiig<oths,.and 
who  long  difputed  that  country  with  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  feveral  years  .before,  had  to  ftryggle 
a  gain  11  the  vigorous  inftinft  of  liberty  natural  to 
•the  Gauls.  About  the  year  420,  a  new  horde  of 
barbarians,  commanded  by  Pharamond,  itiued 
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from  the  forefts  of  Germany.  They  penetrated 
into  Gaul  under  the  name  of  Franks  ;  but  inftead 
of  fettling  there,  this  chief  contented  himfelf  with 
carrying  off,  feveral  times,  to  his  llrong  holds  the 
fpoils  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  rich  country. 
Clodion,  Merovee,  and  Childeric,  his  fuccelfors, 
.made  only  temporary  incurfions  into  it,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  very  final!  diftrifrs.  Clovis  was  the 
firft,  who  by  means  of  a  fuccefsful  war,  and  pro¬ 
found,  but  often  barbarous  policy,  eftablilhed 
himfelf  firmly  in  that  country,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  the  father  of  the  firft 
race  called  the  Merovingian. 

Merovin-  Two  things,  of  a  nature  entirely  contrary,  con- 

gian  Kings,  _  0  #  J  J 

4S1.  tributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Clovis :  reli¬ 
gion  and  cruelty.  By  embracing  Chriftianity, 
he  gained  the  bifhops  and  the  clergy,  who  had 
a  great  afcendancy  over  the  people,  whom  he 
fuffered,  however,  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and 
cuftoms.  At  the  fame  time,  either  by  ftratagem 
or  open  force,  he  got  rid  of  all  the  furrounding 
pettv  princes,  and  took  pofleflion  of  their  ftates. 
He  caufed  Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  to  be  af- 
faffinated  by  Clodoric  his  own  fon,  and  Clodoric 
to  be  afterwards  punifaed  by  his  own  domeftics. 
He  then  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  as  if  to  avenge 
thefe  murders,  and  the  people,  not  fufpetting 
him  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  fubmitted 
to  his  authority.  Cararic,  king  ot  the  Morini,  and 
his  fon, were  ordained  priefts  by  the  order  of  Clovis; 
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but  as  he  thill  entertained  fome  fear  that  they  might 
endeavour  to  recover  the  crown,  which  they  were 
deprived  of  by  that  ceremony,  he  caufed  them  to 
be  aflallmated.  He  killed  with  his  own  hand 
Ranacaire  king  of  Cambray,  and  his  brother 
Richiaire,  who  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  their 
officers.  Inftead  of  gold,  he  paid  them  with  gilt 
copper.  “  This  is  the  money,”  faid  he  ironically, 
“  which  is  proper  for  traitors.”  After  committing 
fo  many  crimes,  and  undergoing  fo  much  labour 
to  form  a  large  kingdom,  he  converted  it,  at  his 
death,  in  511,  into  four  fmall  ones,  by  a  partition 
of  his  dates  among  his  four  children,  under  the 
titles  of  king  of  Metz,  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soif- 
fons. 

Clotilda,  his  widow,  was  the  guardian  of  the 
youngefi.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Clulderic, 
king  of  Burgundy,  whom  Gondebaud  his  brother 
had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death  in  order  that  he 
might  get  podeffion  of  his  dates.  The  pious  Clo¬ 
tilda,  who  had  converted  her  hulband  Clovis, 
believing,  as  appears,  that  revenge  might  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  religion,  armed  her  fons  againd 
their  uncle  and  his  children.  Clodomir,  the  elded 
of  her  fons,  feconding  the  animodty  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  feized  his  coufms,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
thrown  into  a  well.  The  children  of  this  barba¬ 
rian  were  maffacred  by  their  uncle  Clotaire,  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  their  grandmother  Clotilda,  the 
mother  of  the  ailaffin.  In  thofe  periods,  when 
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fovereigns  fell  from  the  throne,  it  was  either  to 
be  configned  to  a  monaftery  or  to  the  grave. 

Among  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Clovis,  we  obferve  only  Theobald,  or  Thibault, 
king  cf  Metz,  who  did  not  confider  military  ta=- 
Ients  as  the  oniv  virtue  of  kings.  He  endeavoured 
to  govern  with  juftice,  and  gave  wife  laws  to  his 
fubjects.  He  is  laid  to  have  addreffed  the  follow¬ 
ing  anologue  to  his  mini  hers  affembled  around 
him  :  “  A  certain  man  had  feme  excellent  wine, 
“  which  he  kept  in  a  large  veffel  with  a  very  nar- 
“  row  neck.  Having  left  it  open,  a  ferpent  crept 
“  into  it,  and  drank  fo  copioufly  that  it  was  not 
“  able  to  get  out.  The  owner  feeing  the  animal 
“  torment  and  twiit  itfelf  a  thoufand  different 
“  ways,  trying  to  efcape,  faid  :  ‘  Wretched  anff 
“  mal,  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  thou  canft 
“  return  through  that  narrow  paffage  :  that  is,  to 
“  difgorge  what  thou  trait  drank.”  Thefe  minif- 
ters  of  the  fixth  century  were  not  much  fatisfied 


with  the  apologue. 

About  this  time  appeared  two  famous  rivals, 
Brunehaut  and Freoegonda :  ihe  former,  aSpaniard 
married,  in  565,  to  Sigebert  king  cf  Auftralia, 
and  the  other,  the  daughter  of  a  peafant  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  hiit  miftrefs,  and  then  fpoufe,  of  Chiideric 
king  of  Sciffons.  The  latter  was  raffed  to  that 
high  rank  by  obtaining  from  her  lover  the  death 
or  Galfuinta,  filter  ot  Brunehaut,  whom  Childeric 
had  married.  This  action  produced  between  thefe 
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two  females  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  They  both 
■Teemed  to  poffefs  the  fame  talents  and  abilities, 
with  the  fame  turn  for  gallantry ;  or  rather  the 
fame  facility  of  making  their  favours  contribute 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes. 

Sigebert  and  Childeric  were  brothers  ;  but  their 
vices  involved  them  ina  quarrel,  and  made  them 
take  up  arms  againft  each  other.  Fredegonda, 
obferving  that  her  hulband  Childeric  was  not  the 
ftrongeft,  caufed  Sigebert  to  be  affafiinated.  She 
watched  the  favourable  moment  fo  well,  that  fhe 
feized  her  fifter-in-law,  Brunebaut,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  detained  her  prifoner,  at  Faris,  from 
which  Childeric  fent  her  to  be  guarded  at  Rouen. 
This  prince  had  a  fon,  named  Merovee,  who 
happening  to  pafs  through  Rouen,  when  on  an 
expedition  to  Poitou,  became  fo  enamoured  of  the 
captive  that  he  gave  her  his  hand  in  the  prefence 
of  Pretextat,  the  bhhop  of  that  city.  Fredegonda, 
incenfed  by  the  triumph  of  her  rival,  carried  Chil¬ 
deric  with  her  to  Rouen,  where  they  feparated 
the  hulband  and  wife.  Brunehaut  was  fent  as  an 
exile  to  Auftrafia  ;  but  fne  found  means  to  excite 
the  Auftrafian  lords  againft  her  father-in-law.  She 
perfuaded  them  that  as  foon,  as  they  took  the  field 
Merovee,  her  hulband, who  was  difeontented  with 
his  father,  would  put  himfelf  at  their  head.  He 
had,  indeed,  begun  to  make  preparations  for  this 
expedition,  on  his  return  from  that  of  Poitou,  but 
was  foon  after  affafiinated.  Fredegonda  had  al- 
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ready  made  a  trial  of  her  power  againft  Sigebert, 
her  brother-in-law,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
from  what  hand  the  blow'  had  come,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  defigns  of  her  fon-in-law. 

This  prince  had  another  brother,  named  Clovis, 
the  fon  of  Andovera,  wife  of  Childeric,  who  was 
fill  alive ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  banifhment  and  dis¬ 
grace.  Clovis  was  an  eye-fore  to  Fredegonda, 
who  had  juft  loft,  by  difeafe,  three  fons  fcarcely 
from  the  cradle,  whom  fhe  had  born  to  Childeric; 
and  fhe  could  not  think,  without  grief  and  vexa¬ 
tion,  that  this  prince  would  one  day  occupy  that 
throne  which  the  had  deftined  for  her  children. 
The  withes  and  envious  jealoufy  of  Fredegonda 
were  fo  clearly  feen,  that  one  of  thofe  wretches, 
who  are  feldom  wanting  in  depraved  courts,  ac- 
cufed  Clovis  of  having  caufed  the  queen’s  three 
fons  to  be  poifoned.  The  prince  was  accordingly 
imprifoned,  and  preparations  w7ere  made  for  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  a  kind  of  trial ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  was  found  dead,  with  a  poniard  placed  near 
him,  to  make  people  believe  that  he  had  ftabbed 
himfelf.  Through  fear  that  queen  Andovera 
might  be  recalled  by  Childeric,  who  feemed  fome- 
times  not  to  have  entirely  forgot  her,  and  that  fhe 
might  communicate  forne  difmal  information  ref- 
petring  thefe  events,  fhe  was  put  to  death  alfo. 
Childeric,  by  thefe  means,  found  himfelf  at  the 
mercy  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman,  who  had 
occafioned  the  deftnftftion  of  his  whole  family. 
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He  was  at  laft  affaffinated  himfelf  while  returning 
from  the  chace.  This  crime  was  afcribed  like- 
wife  to  Fredegonda,  who,  it  is  faid,  committed 
it  that  flie  might  not  be  punifhed  for  an  amorous 
intrigue,  which  the  had  imprudently  fuffered  to 
come  to  the  notice  of  her  hufband. 

Being  not  much  beloved  by  the  fubje&s  of  her 
hufband,  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Brunehaut, 
who  had  rendered  herfelf  extremely  powerful  in 
Auftrafia,  and  having  no  defence  but  an  infant, 
four  months  old,  the  fruits  of  her  union  with  Chil- 
deric,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  fhe  muft  now 
have  been  loft.  In  this  extremity  fhe  threw  her¬ 
felf  into  the  arms  of  Gontran,  king  of  Orleans, 
uncle  and  god-father  of  her  fon  Clotaire.  Tills 
prince  took  them  both  under  his  protection ;  but 
he  gave  the  mother  forne  uneafmefs  refpeCting  the 
death  of  Childeric,  the  authors  of  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  difcovered.  She,  however,  extri¬ 
cated  herfelf  with  great  art  from  his  enquiries,  by 
throwing  fome  fufpicion  on  a  nobleman,  who  had 
been  in  favour  with  her,  and  who,  imagining  that 
fhe  was  left  deftitute  by  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
had  detached  himfelf  from  her.  Thus  Fredegonda 
had  the  double  pleafure  of  gratifying  her  revenge, 
and  of  being  declared  innocent.  But  Gontran 
mortified  this  ambitious  woman  in  a  very  fenfible 
part.  He  appointed- a  council  for  young  Clotaire ; 
and  the  mother,  incenled  by  this  blow  aimed  at 
her  authority,  retired  to  the  caffle  of  VefneuiL 
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In  this  folitude,  as  fhe  forgot  nothing,  Frede- 
gonda  planned  the  affaih nation  of  Pretextat,  the 
bifhop  of  Rouen,  who  had  married  Brunehaut  and 
Merovee.  She  formed  plots  alfo,  though  at  a 
diflance,  againfl  Childebert,  king  of  Auftraiia, 
and  her  lival.  Gontran,  at  length,  drew  Frede- 
gonda  from  this  retreat,  which  fhe  inhabited  only 
through  fpite,  and  made  her  refide  with  her  fon 
Clotaire.  On  account  of  a  dangerous  malady, 
with  which  this  young  prince  was  attacked,  the 
gave  fuch  large  prefents  to  the  church,  either 
when  offering  up  vows,  or  returning  thanks  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  that  by  fome  hillorians  fhe 
has  been  highly  extolled. 

The  two  kings,  Gontran  of  Orleans,  and  Chib 
debert  of  Auftrafia,  being  both  dead,  the  two  ri¬ 
vals,  each  ruling  in  the  court,  where  they  refided 
as  mothers  and  grandmothers,  found  themfelves 
in  a  condition  to  attack  each  other  in  perfon. 
They  therefore  levied  armies ;  but  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  adfual  hoftilities,  Fredegonda  led  her  fon 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  infpired  ihe  foldiers  with 
fo  much  courage,  that  they  gained  a  complete 
victory.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  attended 
with  ferious  confequences  to  Brunehaut ;  but  Fre¬ 
degonda  died  foon  after,  and  left  the  theatre  of 
crimes  occupied  by  her  rival. 

She  had  two  grandfons,  Theodebert  and  Thierri, 
kings  of  Metz  and  Burgundy.  In  order  that  fhe 
might  not  be  retrained  in  her  government,  fire 
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not  only  allowed  them  amufements,  but  even  con¬ 
tributed  to  them  herfelf,  whether  lawful  or  not. 
She  fuffered  Theodebert  to  marry  a  maid  fervant, 
in  hopes  that  the  rhould  be  able  to  fecure  an  af- 
cendancy  over  the  hulband  by  means  of  the  wife; 
but  the  young  fpoufe,  fearing  the  ftratagems  of  her 
mother-in-law,  caufed  her  to  be  removed  to  a  dif- 
tance.  When  Brunehaut  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Burgundy,  as  die  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Metz,  the  did 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  fovereign 
of  Burgundy  from  entering  into  the  nuptial  bonds  ;• 
but  the  nobility,  by  their  earned  entreaties,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  aft  contrary  to  her  willies.  Belides 
having  already  three  natural  children,  which  did 
not  augur  much  in  regard  to  his  fidelity  in  the 
married  date,  the  difpoiition  of  the  grandmother 
was  fo  well  known,  that  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  to  Thierri,  only  on 
condition  of  his  fwearing  that  the  princefs  fhculd 
never  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  queen :  but 
The  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  to  it. 
Brunehaut  infpired  her  grandfon  with  a  difgult 
tor  his  intended  fpoufe,  by  means  of  his  filler 
who  had  great  influence  over  him.  The  marriage 
was  not  celebrated  ;  and  after  a  year  fpent  in  dif- 
agrecable  expectation,  the  princefs  was  fent  back 
to  Spain. 

Thefe  intrigues  arc  little  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  manoeuvres  of  Brunehaut.  That  lhe  might 
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exclufively  retain  the  fupreme  authority,  {he  ex¬ 
cited  wars  between  her  grandfons,  and  poifoned 
or  caufed  to  be  maffacred  the  generals  who  dif- 
pleafed  her.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  hoftiiities,  The- 
odebert  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thierri,  who  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  his  grandmother.  As  the 
princefs  remembered  that  he  had  removed  her 
from  his  court,  in  compliance  with  the  wdfhes  of 
his  wife,  that  {he  might  difqualify  him  from  re¬ 
taining  the  fceptre,  die  caufed  his  hair  to  be  cut 
off.  Reflefting,  afterwards,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  fo  effectual  as  death  to  extinguifh  every 
claim*  lire  <rot  rid  of  the  unfortunate  Childebert 
by  poifon.  It  is  believed,  that  {he  was  preparing 
to  treat  Thierri  in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  that 
{he  might  become  miffrefs  of  two  kingdoms  ■,  but 
a  dyfentery,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  faved 
his  grandmother  from  the  commiffion  of  one 
crime  more. 

The  death  of  a  king  in  thofe  periods  did  not 
occafion  great  changes  in  a  kingdom.  Under  the 
laft  of  thefe  Merovingean  kings,  there  were  rnaires 
du  palais,  who  exercifed  unlimited  authority. 
From  being  domeftic  officers,  they  had  become, 
bv  the  indolence  of  the  monarchs,  fovereigns  in 
every  thing  but  the  title  ;  and  they  often  iffued 
orders,  in  their  own  name,  which  the  kings  durft 
not  oppofe.  They  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  ;  decided  on  peace  and  war ;  and  while  the 
indolent  monarchs  were  immerfed  in  floth,  the 
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moires  chi  palais  led  the  French  to  combat.  That 
of  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia  was  named  Gamier. 
After  the  death  of  Thierri,  he  continued  the  war 
which  that  prince  carried  on  againft  Clotaire, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  his  coufin. 

Brunehaut,  not  finding,  as  appears,  this  mayor 
fufficiently  tra&able,  wrote  to  one  of  her  officers 
to  difpatch  him.  The  officer  when  he  had  read  the 
letter  tore  it,  but  the  fragments  were  collected, 
joined  together,  and  carried  to  Gamier,  who  com¬ 
municated  the  order  to  the  other  Auftrafian  lords, 
and  they  all  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  queen  to 
Clotaire,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

This  prince,  who  inherited  the  hatred  of  his 
mother,  Fredegonda,  to  Brunehaut,  after  re¬ 
proaching  that  princefs  feverely  for  all  her  crimes, 
abandoned  her  to  the  executioners,  who  led  her 
about,  mounted  on  a  camel,  through  the  whole 
camp,  amidft  the  execrations  of  the  foldiers. 
After  this,  they  tied  her,  by  one  foot  and  arm, 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horfe,  which,  dragging  her 
at  a  full  gallop,  dallied  her  to  pieces.  Frede¬ 
gonda,  who  died  in  her  bed,  delerved  the  fame 
fate  ;  but  though  ffie  efcaped  punilhment  when 
alive,  her  memory  has  been  branded  with  every 
mark  of  infamy  by  the  bell  hiftorians ;  while  the 
reputation  of  Brunehaut  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
polferity  with  fome  marks  of  elteem.  Among  her 
works,  worthy  of  a  great  queen,  are  the  Roman 
highways  which  file  repaired,  and  the  new  ffie 
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conftmcted,  which  are  frill  known  under  the 
name  of  Brunehaut’s  Caufewavs. 

Clotaire  II.  united  under  the  fame  fceptre,  in 
613,  all  the  hates  of  Clovis.  This  prince  eir 
creafed  the  number  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
fome  of  whom  he  eftablifhed  in  Auftrafia,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Neuftrik,  and  Aquitain ;  held  itinerant 
parliaments,  and  committed  the  fame  fault  as 
Clovis,  by  dividing  his  territories  between  his 
two  fons,  Dagobert  and  Charibert.  Fortune  cor¬ 
rected  this  imprudence  by  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Dagobert  then  feized  what  had  been  in  his  pof- 
feffion  ;  and  that  he  might  enjoy  it  in  more  fecu- 
rity,  caufed  his  nephew  Childeric  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  magnificence  of  the  court  of  this 
prince  would  appear  aftonifhing,  did  we  not 
know  that,  at  this  period,  the  riches  of  the  Eaft 
flowed  into  France,  by  its  connection  with  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  thofe  of  Italy,  by  the  irruptions 
which  the  French  made  into  the  opulent  provinces 
of  that  country,  from  which  they  never  returned, 
even  when  expelled,  without  being  loaded  with 
booty. 

Riches  introduced  corruption  of  manners.  Da¬ 
gobert  took  publicly  three  wives,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  concubines.  Some  Sclavonians  having  made 
incurfions  into  France,  Dagobert  fent  an  ambaffa- 
dor  to  complain  of  this  violence.  The  ambaffa- 
dor,  proud  of  his  m after’s  power,  fpoke  out  with 
boldnefs.  Samon,  who  from  being  a  French  mer- 
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chant  had  become  fovereign  of  thefe  people,  re¬ 
turned  a  fubmiffive  anfwer,  and  promifed  to  pur- 
fue  fuch  meafures  as  might  tend  to  preferve  the 
friendihip  between  the  two  nations.  “  Friend- 
“  fhip,”  replied  the  brutal  envoy,  “  can  there  be 
“  any  friendihip  between  chriftians,  fervants  of 
ec  the  true  God,  and  pagan  dogs  like  you?” 

“  Since  we  are  dogs,”  returned  Samon,  “  we 
will  lliew  you  that  we  have  teeth.”  He  made 
them  feel  this  indeed,  fo  feverely,  that  the  French 
monarch  repented  he  had  ever  provoked  him, 

Dagobert  committed  the  fame  fault  as  his  6So. 
father,  and  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
Tons,  Sigebert  and  Clovis  II.  Under  thefe  princes 
and  their  fucceffors,  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
reigned  much  more  than  the  kings.  About  the 
year  680,  two  celebrated  mayors  difputed  for  the 
fovereign  power.  They  convulfed  courts,  altered 
the  fucceffion  of  princes,  and  fought  battles  with 
each  other.  A  fingular  fate  reduced  them  to  the 
hate  of  monks.  They  were  both  compelled  to 
afifume  the  frock  in  the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  where 
they  lived,  fome  time,  in  fuch  a  hate  as  may  be 
readily  conceived  between  two  fuch  rivals.  By 
fuccefsful  intrigues,  they  returned  to  the  palaces 
from. which  they  had  been  driven,  and  continued 
to  harafs  each  other.  Ebroin  having  acquired 
moft  ftrength,  caufed  Tiger’s  eyes  to  be  put  out  j 
but  he  himfelf  was  alfaffinated  in  his  turn. 
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This  period  is  that  of  thofe  kings  who  were 
fly  led  indolent ;  becaufe  they  were  more  fo  than 
their  predeceffors,  though  the  latter  were  not  def- 
titute  of  that  vice.  In  690,  Pepin  d’TIeriftel,  a 
plain  mayor  of  the  palace,  governed  all  France  ; 
but  with  more  authority  than  the  four  monarchs 
whom  he  faw  mount  the  throne  in  fucceilion, 
and  under  whcfe  name  he  reigned.  Idis  power 
teemed  about  to  be  annihilated  at  his  death,  be¬ 
caufe  he  left  only  one  legitimate  fon,  ahhoft  an 
infant,  under  the  guardian  fh  ip  of  his  widow ;  but 
he  had  one  older,  named  Charles  Martel,  horn  by  a 
concubine,  who  maintained  the  pretentions  of  his 
father.  He  found  an  adverfary,  worthy  of  his 
character,  in  Childeric  IT.  who  retufed  to  receive 

,  f 

him  as  his  mayor  of  the.  palace,  and  undertook  to 
fnake  off  the  yoke  of  thefe  imperious  minifters. 
This  prince  ought  not  to  be  chaffed  among  the 
number  of  the  indolent  kings.  He  was  deftitute 
of  Rood  fortune  rather  than  of  couraRe.  He  was 
not  fupported  by  the  French  nobility,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  mayor,  whom  'they  conlidered  as  their 
equal,  to  a  monarch  whom  they  could  not  help 
acknowledging  as  their  fuperior. 

Charles  Martel  fignalifed  his  government  by 
victories  over  the  neighbours  of  France,  and  over 
the  foreigners  who  endeavoured  to  invade  it.  In 
732,  he  defeated  the  Saracens  in  the  plains  of 
Poitiers.  After  the  death  of  Thierri,  furnamed 
■of  Chelles,  an  abbey  in  which  he  almoft  always 
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refided,  Charles  Martel,  though  he  durft  not 
aOTume  the  crown,  left  he  ihould  find  obftacles  & 
the  jealoufy  .of  the  French  nobility,  was  unwilling 
to  fee  it  placed  on  the  head  of  any  other  perfon. 
He,  therefore,  tried  an  interregnum,  and  conti¬ 
nued  .to  rule  as  fovereign  without  the  phantom 
of  a  king.  His  fon,  Pepin,  who  has  been  fur- 
,  named  the  Short,  on  account  of  his  low  ftature, 
finding  that  the  French  had  ftill  too  much  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  family  of  Clovis,  raifed  to  the  throne, 
in  743,  Childeric  III.  one  of  his  defendants  ; 
but,  after  a  trial  of  feven  years,  finding  his  power 
well  fecured,  and  no  longer  dreading  an  affection 
which  Childeric’s  incapacity  had  b an i fined  from 
every  heart,  he  caufcd  the  unhappy  monarch, 
together  with  his  fon,  who  was  ftill  very  young, 
to  be  ftrut  up  in  a  monaftery.  The  latter  was 
educated  in  obfcurity,  or  foon  died,  and  was 
never  after  heard  of.  The  Merovingian  race 
ended  in  750,  after  a  duration  of  270  years. 

Pepin  had  aftoniftiing  vigour,  notwithftanding 
his  low  ftature,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  only 
four  feet  and  a  half.  He  was  not  ignorant  that 
fome  of  the  nobility  were  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of 
his  ftature  in  terms  of  ridicule.  In  a  combat,  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  whole  court,  between  a  lion 
and  a  bull,  the  ferocious  animal  had  thrown 
down  the  bull,  and  was  about  to  Itrangle  it  : 
Which  of  you,”  faid  Pepin  to  his  courtiers, 
W-ill  go- and  deliver  the  bull?”  They  all  ob- 
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f  ferved  filence.  “  Then  I  fhall,”  refumed  the 
%ing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  jumping  into  the 
arena,  with  one  blow  ftruck  off  the  head  of  the 
lion,  and  with  another  that  of  the  bull. 

This  inftance  of  ftrength  and  valour  mu  ft,  no 
doubt,  have  made  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
'  thefe  warlike  nobility,  and  acquired  him  their 
efteem  ;  but  it  appears  that  Pepin’s  power  was 
ftill  better  confirmed  by  his  artful  conduft.  Pie 
llrewed  great  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  the 
popes,  who  were  then  much  refpefted.  This 
example,  which  he  gave  to  the  great,  was  of  the 
utmoft  fervice  to  him,  as  they  durft  not  oppofa 
deciftons  in  which  the  king  himfelf  acquiefced. 
When  he  wifhed  to  ufurp  the  crown  from  the 
weak  Childeric,  he  propofed  to  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff  this  political  problem  :  “  Is  it  proper  to  add 
“  power  to  the  title  of  king,  or  the  title  of  king 
Xi  to  power  ?”  The  anfwer  was  agreeable  to  his 
views.  It  was  agreeable  alfo  to  reafon ;  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  power  had  not  been  detached 
from  the  title  bv  ftratagem  or  force.  But  when 
the  people  are  once  perluaded,  they  do  not  exa¬ 
mine  things  fo  clofely. 

Pepin  knew,  alfo,  how  to  gain  their  affection 
by  an  appearance  of  confidence.  Pie  frequently 
held  affemblies  of  the  nation,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  his  defigns,  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  his  views.  After  their  decifion,  which  he 
took  care  fnouid  be  previoufly  ..fecured  in  bis 
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favour,  he  charged  himfelf  with  the  execution  of 
it  as  a  duty  of  his  office,  leaving  to  the  afiemblies 
the  honour  of  .having  formed  and  arranged  the 
plans.  He  was  thus  apparently  the  minifter  ot 
their  will,  while  they  only  followed  his.  In  a 
word,  he  always  kept  the  nation  in  activity,  both 
by  thefe  afiemblies  and  by  the  wars  which  he  un¬ 
dertook.  While  he  was  fubduing  Aquitain  and 
Bavaria,  beating  the  Saxons,  making  the  French 
character  be  refpe&ed  in  Italy,  dictating  laws 
even  to  Rome,  and  giving  to  its  inhabitants  the 
fpectacle  of  a  pope  who  came  to  implore  his  pro¬ 
tection,  his  fubjeCts  had  no  time  to  think  of  plots, 
or  to  form  confpiracies  againft  his  authority  or  his 
life.  No  ulurper,  therefore,  if  he  aeferves  that 
title,  ever  lived  with  fo  much  tranquillity  in  that 
refpect.  Pepin  died  a  natural  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  To  render  his  name  iliuftrious,  he 
had  no  need  of  the  epitaph  infcribed  on  his  tomb  ; 
cc  Here  lies  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne.1’ 

This  prince  was  as  big  as  his  father  was  little,  charie- 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  feven  feet  in  height ;  he  768. 
had  a  robuft  confiitution,  with  a  majefiic  air,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  cheerful  and  affable.  His 
ftates  were  extended  from  the  Baltic  fea  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Britilh  channel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Italy.  He  ufed  to 
travel  with  great  rapidity  from  one  extremity  of 
his  dominions  to  the  other ;  for  it  appears  that  he 
had  no  fixed  habitation.  He  had  palaces  in  the 
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north,  the  fouth,  and  the  centre,  and  redded  in 
them  as  he  found  it  mcft  convenient :  a  method 
extremely  ufeful  for  the  people,  who,  by  thefe 
means,  partake,  in  fuccefTion,  or  the  riches  of  the 
court,  and  are  lefs  haraffed,  if  the  prince  is  a  man 
capable  of  watching  over  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  govern  under  him.  This  was  the  great  ta¬ 
lent  of  Charlemagne.  He  knew  how  to  make  a 
proper  choice  of  minifters  and  generals,  and  to 
direct  them  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field. 
Being  equally  refpe&able  as  a  legifiator  and  a 
warrior,  he  promulgated  regulations  the  wifdom 
of  which  is  admired,  and  the  noife  of  his  victo¬ 
rious  arms  has  relounded  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Thefe  laws  are  called  capitularies ,  becaufe 
they  were  drawn  up  in  chapters.  They  were 
made  in  the  general  aifemblies,  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  prefent. 
In  thefe  aifemblies,  bufinefs  and  pleafure  went 
hand  in  hand.  Great  luxury  Was  difplayed  on 
thefe  occafions  5  but  at  other  times  the  monarch 
was  as  frugal  in  regard  to  his  table,  as  he  was 
modeft  in  his  drefs.  This  feems  to  be  fully  proved 
by  the  fumptuary  laws,  preferved  among  the  ca¬ 
pitularies.  Charlemagne  fupported  thefe  laws, 
both  by  his  example  and  by  remonilrances.  Hav¬ 
ing  obferved  that  the  courtiers  were  accuftomed 
to  wear  filk  areifes,  with  furs  of  great  value,  and 
feeing  them  one  day  ornamented  in  this  manner. 
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he  propofed  a  hunting  exc.urfion.  A '/hen  they 
went  out  into  the  fields,  he. made  them' traverfd 
the  woods  and  thickets,  amtcTft.  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  on  .their  return  would  not  allow  them  to 

f  ■  ■  .  . 

change  their  clothes..  Being  cold  and  wet,  they 
all  flood  before  .the  fire  without  daring  to  approach 
top  near,  it,  .(eft  they  fhould  expofe  their  filks  and 
furs  to  its  deftructive  violence  :  “‘What  a  fine 
“  hate  you  are  in,”  raid  the  emperor  ;  “  you  are 
a]l  wet  and  fhivering  with  cold,  while  I,  with 
.  my  fneeps-fkin,  which  I  turn  according  to  the 
“  wind,(  have  ,  my  drefs  ,  in  as  good  condition  as 
“  when  I  let  out,  and  can  warm  my  fell  at  my 
c-‘.  eafe.  Be  afhamed  of  your  effeminacy  ;  and 
“  learn  -to  drefs  like  men.  Leave  filks  and  other 
“  coftly  ornaments  to  the  worpen,  or  referve  them 
“  for  days  of  ceremony,  when  fuch  things  are 
“  worn  for  fhewand  not  for 'life.” 


.  Charlemagne  was  engaged  in  war  during  his 
whole  reign.  He  fubdued  Aquitain  feveral  times. 
When  he  thought  himfelr  absolutely  rnafter  of  it, 
an  old  duke,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  in 
a  monastery,  quitted  his '  retirement  to  combat 
againft  him,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  cloif- 
tered  retreat.  He  twice  oyer-fan  Italy  with'  his 
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victorious  arms,  received  at  Rome’ the'  imperial 
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crown,  dethroned  Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
and  fent  him  to  France  with  his  family  to  die  in 
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prifon.  The  French  under  his  command  were  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  Spain.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
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he  could  bring  back  his  army,  almoft  deftroyed,  to 
Roncevaux,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the 
famous  Roland  and  the  other  paladines  who  ac¬ 
companied  them.  In  the  laft  place,  Taffilon, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  once  faved  by 
fubmitting  to  do  homage,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  was  confined  in  a  monaftery  with  his  whole 
family.  This  was  the  leaf!  of  the  punifhments 
which  Charlemagne  infiifiled  on  vanquifned  kings. 
The  file  nee  of  hiftory,  in  regard  to  thofe  fhut  up 
in  this  kind  of  tombs,  has  given  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Charlemagne  did  not  fuffer  them  to 
perform  long  penitence. 

This  prince,  notwithftanding  the  virtues  af- 
cribed  to  him,  was  far  from  being  merciful.  It 
is  impoffible  to  read,  without  horror,  his  fangui- 
iiary  executions  among  the  Saxons.  Befides  the 
great  numbers  who  perifhed  in  battle,  he  caufed 
4500  of  them  to  be  beheaded,  in  cold  blood,  after 
a  victory.  Death  or  baptifm  was  the  alternative 
propofed  to  them ;  fo  that  thefe  idolaters  em¬ 
braced  chriftianity  merely  to  avoid  being  mafia- 
cred.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  their  own 
gods,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  conqueror  at  a  dif- 
tance.  By  means  of  flaughter  and  tranfportation,- 
the  emperor  eftablifhed  the  chriftian  religion  in 
the  Saxon  dominions.  The  victories  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  fplendour  of  his  reputation,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  did  not  prevent  the  Moors,  the 
D  anes,  and  the  Normans,  from  fometimes  invading 
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his  frontiers ;  but  he  always  repulfed  them,  and 
often  obliged  them  to  a£t  on  the  defenfive  at 
home. 

Though  engaged  in  thefe  turbulent  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  emperor  had  (till  time  left  to  attend  to 
the  more  tranquil,  but  no  lefs  laborious  cares  of 
government.  His  genius  embraced  every  thing ; 
and  no  part  of  his  duty  was  neglected.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  laws  of  the  people  whom  he  con¬ 
quered,  before  he  allowed  them  to  ufe  them.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  every  thing  that  con¬ 
cerned  religion.  The  clergy,  by  his  advice, 
adopted  in  their  fervice  the  Roman  pfalmodv,  in- 
ftead  of  that  which  had  been  before  employed. 
He  eftablilhed  in  the  chapters  and  great  monaf- 
teries,  fchools  for  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  all 
the  fciences  then  known.  In  his  palace  he  adem- 
bled  a  kind  of  academy,  each  member  of  which 
affumed  the  name  of  fome  celebrated  ancient, 
fuch  as  Ariltotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Auguftin,  and 
Flaccus,  furnamed  Horace:  Charlemagne  affumed 
that  of  David.  This  idea,  which  the  prefent  age, 
loaded  with  fcience,  would  treat  as  puerile,  ferved 
as  an  encouragement,  at  a  time  when  fomething 
uncommon  was  neceflary  to  aroufe  mankind  from 
the  torpor  of  ignorance. 

An  organ,  fent  from  Confiantinople  to' Pepin, 
was  beheld  with  aftonifhment.  A  clock,  brought 
by  the  Perfian  ambaffadors  to  Charlemagne,  was 
feen,  no  doubt,  with  equal  admiration.  This 
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prince  conceived  a  defign  of  uniting  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube  5  and  of  forming,  by  thefe  means, 
a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Euxine  fea.  The  want  of  machines  and  appara¬ 
tus,  not  then  invented,  for  the  execution  of  grand 
Undertakings,  prevented  its  fuccefs  3  but  it  muft 
Hill  be  acknowledged,  that  this  emperor  was  one 
of  the  few,  who  have  really  interefted  themfelves 
in  the  happinefs  pf  the,  human  race.  No  ufeful 
labour  efcaped  his  attention.  We  read  with  plea- 
fure,  that  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  agriculture  3  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  own  farms,  their  produce,  and  the  cattle 
they  contained  3  that  the  women, belonging  to  his 
palace  could  manage  the  diftafr  as  well  as  the  nee¬ 
dle,  and  that  he  took  delight  to  appear  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  productions  of  his  wives  and  his 
daughters.  He  had  in  fucceffion  five  lawful 
wives  3  and  as  he  was  indulgent  towards  himfelf 
in  regard  to  his  amours,  he  was  not  fevere  in  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  of  others.  He  is  even  reproached, 
and  not  unjuftly,  with  fhewdng  too  much  com¬ 
placency  towards  the  free  difpofition  of  his  own 
daughters.  The  names  of  his  rniltreffes  are  not 
known.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he. had  many 
children  by  them.  He  was  affable  and  eafy  of 
accefs  3  and  could  enjoy  the  fweets  of  private  life 
without  derogating  from  his  dignity.  Charle¬ 
magne  lived  feventy-one  years,  and  reigned  forty- 
feven. 
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He  had'  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire  Louis  the 

v  .  \  .  Debonnaire, 

his  foil  Louis,  f unnamed  the  Debonnaire.  This  814- 
prince  being  fent  into  Aquitain,  that  he  might 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents1  in  governing,  be¬ 
haved  fo  well,  that  his  father,  when  informed  of 
his  conduct,  could  not  help  faying,  “  Let  us  re- 
«  turn  thanks  to  God  ,  and  let  us  rejoice  that  this 
“  young  man  is  Hill  wifer  and  abler  than  I.” 

Thefe  fines  hopes  were  not,  however,  realifed  in  a 
more  extenfive  adminiftration.  The  hiftory  of 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  is  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe 
than  a  hiftory  of  his  faults.  Among  the  number 
of  them',  maybe  claffed  the  noife  he  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  irregularities  of  his  lifters,  to  whom 
Charlemagne  fhewed  too  much  indulgence. 

Louis,  who  had  need  of  indulgence  himfelf,  fince 
we  know  of  one  baftard  born  to  him,  caufed  the 
lowers  of  thefe  prineeffes  to  be  publicly  arrefted, 
and  banifhed  them  to  convents,  where  they  fpenf 
their  days  in  the  melancholy  ftate  of  penitents :  a 
puftifhment,  which  revealed  to  the  world,  with 
oftentation,  the  difhonour  of  the  imperial  family. 

He  maintained  this  character  with  cruel  feve- 
rity  in  the  affair  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy.  This 
prince  was  the  fon  of  Pepin,  the  eldeft  of  the 
children  of  Charlemagne,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pepin  died  before  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  Louis  induced  the  emperor  to  give  the 
crown  of  Italy  to  his  brother’s  fon  ;  but  this  young 
prince  was  difpleafed  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
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father,  Charlemagne,  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
not  transferred  to  his  head,  as  fon  of  the  elded  of 
the  children,  inftead  of  being  given  to  Louis,  who 
was  younger  than  his  father.  He  made  known 
his  pretentions  to  his  uncle,  and  took  up  arms  to 
fupport  them.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  had 
in  his  favour  his  grand-father’s  principal  miniltqrs, 
among  whom  was  Theodulph,  biihop  of  Orleans, 
Bernard,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt,  through 
the  defection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility. 
Being  thus  abandoned,  he  came  to  implore’  the 
clemency  of  his  uncles.  Louis  reproached  him 
for  his  ingratitude,  and  fent  him  back  to  be  tried 
by  the  general  affembly,  which  condemned  him 
to  death,  as  well  as  his  accomplices.  Louis  the 
Debonnaire  confined  the  punilhment  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  bifhops  to  depofition ;  but  he  or¬ 
dered  the  eyes  of  the  laity  to  be  plucked  out. 
Bernard  died  three  days  after,  and  his  three  bro¬ 
thers  were  confined  in  monafleries. 

We  mull  do  Louis  the  Debonnaire  the  juf- 
tice  to  fay,  that  this  execution  always  excited  re- 
morfe,  which  he  could  not  help  fhewing  upon 
feveral  occafions,  and  particularly  during  his  mif- 
fortunes.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  re- 
ftored  Bernard’s  brothers,  but  he  gave  evident 
-figns  of  repentance  in  regard  to  the  bithops,  ab¬ 
bots,  and  other  dignified  clergy,  who  had  been 
punifhed,  either  by  depofition  or  bodily  fuffy rings, 
as  the  accomplices  of  Bernard.  In  an  affembly 
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of  bilhops,  convoked  at  Attigni,  he  alked  them 
pardon,  and  expreffed  forrow  for  his  conduct. 
He  even  re-eftablifhed,  near  his  perfon,  the  fuf- 
pedted  clergy,  thefe  concealed  enemies,  among 
whom  was  Valla,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Corbie, 
and  admitted  them  into  his  council.  This  weak- 
nefs  may  be  confidered  as  the-caufe  of  all  iris  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Hermengarde  his  wife  left  him,  at  her  death, 
three  fons,  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Louis, 
without  any  apparent  neceffity,  and  without  fore- 
feeing  that  he  might  again  .marry  and  have  other 
children,  who  would  require  a  new  partition,  di¬ 
vided  among  them  his  ftates ;  giving  to  Pepin, 
the  fecond,  Aquitain,  and  to  Louis,  the  third, 
Bavaria.  Lothaire,  the  eldell,  he  affociated  with 
himfelf  in  the  empire.  The  event  which  he  had 
not  forefeen  took  place.  Louis  again  entered  into 
the  nuptial  bonds,  and  efpoufed  Judith,  a  Ger¬ 
man  princefs  of  great  beauty,  intriguing,  and  as 
fond  of  gallantry  as  Are  was  devout.  She  had  a 
fon,  named  Charles,  who  gave  great  uneafmefs 
to  the  other  children,  for  whom  provifion  had 
been  made  ;  and  indeed  not  -without  reafon. 
Judith  did  not  long  fail  to  endeavour  to  procure 
a  maintenance  for  her  fon.  The  portions  of  Pepin 
and  Louis  were  too  fmall  to  admit  of  being  di¬ 
vided.  She  addreffed  herfelf  therefore  to  Lo¬ 
thaire  5  and  by  the  force  of  entreaty,  made  him 
confent  to  a  difmemberment,  which  gave  to  young 
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Charles  a  confiderable  extent  of  territory  in  the 
heart  of  France,  from  the  Loire  as  far  as  the 
Meufe.  There  trill  remained  to  Lothaire,  as  the 
fuccefior  of  his  father,  a  beautiful  portion,  com¬ 
prehending  almoft  the  whole  of  Germany,  with 
Lorraine  and  all  Italy.  That  he  might  better  fe- 
cure  his  hates,  he  had  the  precaution  not  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  the  appellation  of  emperor  alone, 
and  to  get  himfelf  confecrated,  at  Rome,  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father. 

The  intrigues  of  Judith  introduced  diforder 
into  the  court  of  Louis.  She  had  invited  Ber¬ 
nard,  count  of  Barcelona,  to  retide  with  her  as 
minifter ;  but  as  he  was  young,  handfome,  and 
well  made,  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  held  another 
office.  Lothaire,  being  informed  of  certain  re¬ 
ports  which  were  propagated,  thought  himfelf 
authorifed  to  correct  the  abufes  in  his  father’s  fa¬ 
mily.  He  appeared,  therefore,  with  an  army,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brothers,  who  withed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new 
partition  more  advantageous  to  them,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  younger  brother  Charles.  The 
emperor  did  not  find  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
make  much  refiftance,  and  fubmitted  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  The  younger  then  retired,  and  left  their 
elded  brother  Lothaire  to  give  the  -finifiiing  ftroke 
to  their  projects. 

The  weaknefs  which  Louis  had  fhewn  by  fub- 
.mitting  to  a  public  -  penitence  at  Attigni,  gave 
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reafon  to  hope  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  refign.  There  was  no  one  but  his 
wife,  wffio  could  prevail  on  him  to  refill  with  firm- 
nefs ;  and,  fortunately  for'  Lothaire,  the  fell  into 
his  hands,  together  with  her  twm  fons.  Lothaire 
■declared  to  her  that  the  could  no  other  way  avoid 
death,  than  by  affuming  the  veil,  and  engaging 
her  hufband  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  to  retire  to  a 
convent  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  On  thefe 
agreeable  terms  he  fet  her  at  liberty. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  difcharged  with  per¬ 
fect  fidelity  this  million  to  her  hufband  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  die  performed  one  half,  by  affuming  the 
veil,  and  Lothaire  pcrfuaded  himfelf  that  the 
reft  would  follow  of  courfe.  Having  convoked 
a  grand  affembly  at  Compiegne,  Louis  appeared 
there  with  a  diftrafted  air ;  acknowledged  the 
faults  he  had  committed;  orotefted  that  his  inten- 
tions  were  perfectly  upright ;  and  when  it  was 
expedited  that  he  would  have  terminated  this 
humble  confeffion  by  an  abdication,  he  faid,  to 
the  great  aftonifhment  of  Lothaire,  that  he  would 
govern  in  future  with  more  circumfoeflion  and 
prudence.  To  the  ftill  greater  furprife  of  the  fon, 
the  affembly  invited  the  father,  who  had  fpoke 
handing  near  the  throne,  to  replace  himfelf  upon 
it.  The  fon  had  no  other  refouree  than  to  enter 
into  a  reconciliation,  which  with  Louis  was  not 
difficult  to  be  effected.  Lothaire,  who  was  lefs 
lincere,  made  this  reconcilition  ferve  as  a  new 
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offence,  and  fhut  up  his  father  in  a  monafteiy.  A 
monk,  named  Gombaud,  enabled  him  however 
to  make  his  efcape.  The  fame  Gombaud  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  emperor  a  powerful  party  of  no¬ 
bility,  who  united  themfelves  in  a  diet  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  reftored  him  to  his  former  dignity.  He 
was  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  central  dates,  and 
recalled  his  wife,  whom  he  did  not  receive  till  he 
had  made  her  fwear  that  (he  was  innocent  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and  until  fne  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  difpenfation  becaufe  ihe  had  affumed  the 
veil. 

Judith  did  not  fail  to  recall  her  minifter  Ber¬ 
nard,  which  gave  rife  to  new  clamours,  and  new 
commotions.  Pepin  of  Aquitain  quitted,  in  dif- 
content,  his  father’s  court,  where  he  had  refided 
for  fome  time.  Pie  took  up  arms,  under  the  too 
common  pretence  of  a  deiire  to  reform  abufes. 
The  emperor  declared  him  a  rebel ;  and  g&ve  his 
ftates  to  Judith.  This  punifnment  ftruek  a  terror 
into  the  other  two,  Lothaire  and  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
Fearing,  however,  that  their  intriguing  mother?, 
in-law,  who  was  miftrefs  over  the  mind  of  her  old 
hulhand,  might  drip  them,  in  fucceffion,  they 
united  their  ftrength,  and  fell  both  together  on 
the  emperor.  Plaving  debauched  his  troops,  Louis 
was  depofed  in  an  affembly  convoked  in  great 
hafte,  while  prince  Charles  was  fent  to  one  con¬ 
vent,  and  the  emprefs  to  another.  The  two  bro¬ 
thers  then  retired,  leaving  the  relt  to  the  manage- 
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ment  of  their  brother  Lothaire,  whofe  intereft  it 
was  more  than  theirs,  to  deprive  his  father  of  even 
the  title  of  emperor. 

Lothaire  convoked  a  folemn  affembly  in  the 
church  at  Compiegne,  at  which  Louis  appeared 
like  a  criminal.  A  memorial,  containing  feveral 
articles  of  accufation,  was  read  in  his  prefence, 
and,  without  fuffering  him  to  give  in  an  anfwer, 
or  make  a  reply,  he  was  dripped  of  his  imperial 
ornaments,  with  all  the  humiliating  ceremonies  ufed 
at  that  period  on  fuch  degrading  occanons.  He 
was  then  made  to  afiume  the  habit  of  a  penitent, 
and  he  threw  down  his  fword,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  as  a  fign  of  his  abdication.  His  foil  con¬ 
fined  him  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Medard,  at  Soif- 
fons,  and  furrounded  him  with  monks,  who  were 
charged  to  relate  to  him  the  moll  melancholy  in¬ 
telligence,  calculated  to  induce  him  to  embrace 
the  monadic  life  ;  fuch  as  that  the  emprefs  had 
afiumed  the  veil ;  that  the  was  dead,  and  that  his 
fon  Charles  had  been  compelled  to  have  his  head 
fhaved  and  to  become  a  monk. 

But  among  thefe  ecclefiadics,  there  was  one 
more  fincere,  who  confoled  him  in  fecret ;  put 
him  on  his  guard  againd  thefe  afflidiing  falfehoods, 
and  infpired  him  with  courage  to  beware  of 
furprife.  The  patience,  redgnation,  and  humility 
of  the  immured  monarch,  affedled  the  good  monks 
where  he  was  confined,  and  their  compaffion  was 
communicated  to  the  great.  Mortified  at  having 
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countenanced,  by  their  filence  and  inactivity,  fo 
great  an  act  ot  injuttice,  they  formed  a  league 
and  levied  an  army.  Lothaire  h  aliened  to  Italy  ; 
but  finding  himfelf  too  weak,  and,  fearing  to  be 
anticipated  by  his  brothers,  he  went  and  liberated 
his  father  from  Soiffons,  and  conducted  him  to 
Saint-Denis,  where  he  left  him  at  liberty  with 
his  fon  Charles.  He  wras  rejoined  by  Judith,  and 
abfolved  by  an  affembly  of  bifnops,  who  publicly 
reftcred  to  him  his  fword  and  his  crown  ;  but,  as 
this  did  not  appear  fufficient,  every  thing  done  at 
Compiegne  was  annulled,  and  declared  void  in  a 
more  confiderable  affembly  held  at  Thionville. 

Lothaire  afked  his  pardon,  and  obtained  it. 
Judith  took  advantage  of  this  moment  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  this  kind  of  profperitv  in  which  her 
hulband  found  himfelf,  to  obtain  a  new  partition 
of  his  ftates.  To  Lothaire  he  gave  Italy  with 
the  title  of  emperor;  to  Pepin,  Aquitain;  to  Louis, 
Germany  and  Saxony  ;  and  to  Charles,  France, 
properly  fo  called,  together  with  Burgundy.  The 
laft,  as  may  be  feen,  was  not  the  worft  treated ; 
but  he  had  ftill  an  addition  to  his  fhare.  Pepin 
being  difpleafed  wdth  his  divifion  revolted,  and 
died  during  his  rebellion.  Louis,  by  way  of  pu- 
nifhment,  deprived  his  two  fons  of  Aquitain ; 
and  added  it  to  the  poffelficns  of  Charles.  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  inftead  of  taking  the  part  of  his  ne¬ 
phews  againfl  a  grandfather,  who  was  too  ready 
to  gratify  the  withes  of  his  wife,  began  to  think 
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of  enriching  himfelf  with  their  fpoils,  and  feized 
on  whatever  parts  he  could  of  Aquitain,  in  order 
to  augment  Bavaria.  As  the  emperor  fullered 
him,  his  patience  emboldened  Louis,  and  he  even 
threatened  the  ftates  of  his  father  himfelf.  He 
had  already  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
when  the  monarch  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  went  to  meet  his  rebellious  fon. 

It  was  painful  to  this  pious  monarch  to  take 
the  field  during  Lent,  a  period  which  he  generally 
devoted  to  fading,  prayer,  and  retirement.  He, 
however,  refolved,  though  his  health  was  in  a 
deranged  date ;  and,  leaving  his  court  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  advanced  to  pafs  the  Rhine ;  but  his 
malady  increafing,  he  was  obliged  to  dop  in  an 
ifiand.  He  beheld,  without  terror,  the  approach 
of  death,  and  made  a  will,  by  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  part  of  his  jewels  to  the  poor  and  the 
church,  and  fome  to  Lothaire  and  Charles.  A 
bidiop  having  obferved  to  him  that  he  forgot  his 
fon  of  Bavaria  ;  that  this  omiffion  feemed  to  drew 
that  he  dill  harboured  refentment  againd  him  ; 
and  that,  as  a  chridian,  he  ought  to  forgive  him, 
the  dying  prince  replied  :  cc  I  forgive  him  with 
“  all  my  heart;  but  tell  him  he  mud  think  of 
“  afking  pardon  of  God  ;  and  to  remember  that 
<c  he  has  made  my!  grey  hairs  to  go  down  with 
ec  forrow  to  the  grave.”  An  affecting  refledlion, 
which  ought  to  be  held  up  to  all  fathers,  and  to 
all  children  ! 
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Charles  the 

Bald,  840. 


Louis  the  Debonnaire,  worthy  of  that  name, 
if  we  underhand  by  it  the  habit  ol  fuffe'ring  him- 
felf  to  be  ruled,  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-two.  It 
was  neceiTary  that  he  fhould  referve  for  his  fons  a 
part  of  the  fe verity  which  he  exercifed  againft 
his  nephew  Bernard ;  but  ought  he  alfo  to  have 
punifhed  the  fault  of  Pepin  of  Aquitain,  by  rob¬ 
bing  his  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  named 
Pepin,  after  his  father  ?  Louis  was  endowed 
with  all  the  facial  virtues.  It  is  faid  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  much  to  aftronomy.  When  we  take  a  view 
of  the  misfortunes  which  happened  to  him  on  the 
earth,  we  might  compare  him  to  that  aftronomcr 
who  tumbled  into  a  pit  while  walking  heedlefsly, 
and  gazing  at  the  heavens. 

Lothaire  imagining  that  the  titles  of  eldeft  fon 
and  emperor  gave  him  a  right  over  his  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles,  affedted  a 
fuperiority  with  which  they  were  highly  dif- 
pleafed.  lie  endeavoured  to  hold  forth  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  this  hauglitinefs,  the  protection  which 
he  owed  to  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Pepin, 
king  of  Aquitain.  The  two  brothers  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  uncle  and  nephews  on  the  other, 
fought  in  the  plains  of  Fontenai  one  of  the  moft 
memorable  battles  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  coft 
the  lives  of  a  hundred. thoufand  men.  After  the 
effufion  of  fo  much  blood,  the  two  brothers  came 
to  an  accommodation  ;  which  they  might  have 
done  before.  Lothaire  retained  Italy,  with  the 
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title  of  emperor ;  Louis,  Germany,  from  which 
he  was  called  Germ  aniens ;  and  Charles,  the  cen¬ 
tral  dates,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Neuftria.  Lothaire  abandoned  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  nephews,  which  had  been  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  the  war.  They  endeavoured  to  defend 
Aquitain,  their  property ;  but  Charles  took  them 
prifoners  ;  confined  them  in  a  monafiery,  and 
feized  on  their  kingdom. 

All  the  enterprifes  of  this  prince  againft  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  attended  with  fuccefs.  He  took  ad- 
wantage  of  this  difeord  among  his  children  and  his 
brothers,  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  fuch  parts  of 
their  ftates  as  fuited  his  convenience ;  by  which 
means  he  became  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
defendants  of  Charlemagne,  and  like  him  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  emperor.  During  this 
reign  the  Normans  entered  France,  oftener  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
To  thefe  inundations  Charles  oppofed  dykes  of  Li¬ 
ver.  The  fir  ft  time  he  gave  them  feven  thoufand 
pounds,  and  the  fecond  five.  This,  inftead  of 
repelling,  was  rather  inducing  them  to  return,  to 
fee  whether  there  were  not  a  few  loads  more  for 
their  vaffals.  Under  this  prince,  therefore,  and 
his  fucceffors,  they  were  never  in  want.  In  his 
time  lived  Robert  the  Strong,  a  celebrated  lord, 
who  already  pofieffed  ftates  of  fuch  extent  as  to 
render  him  formidable.  Through  bad  policy, 
Charles  augmented  them  in  the  centre  of  his  do- 
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minions,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  interefts 
of  Solomon  duke  of  Britanny.  He  gave  him  the 
duchy  of  France  ;  or,  as  fome  underhand  it,  the 
government,  if  not  the  fovereignty,  of  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  ;  but  he  did 
net  forefee  that  this  generofity  would  one  day  be 
prejudicial  to  his  family. 

Charles  the  Bald  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
He  held  frequent  councils,  or  rather  mixed  alferm 
blies,  which  enadled  ufeful  regulations,  known 
alfo  under  the  name  of  capitularies.  The  cuftom 
of  tranflating  from  one  fee  to  another,  which  was 
then  introduced,  rendered  him  more  mafter  of  the 
fcfifhops  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  ;  becaufe  the 
happinefs  of  being  raifed  to  a  more  difiinguifhed 
or  more  opulent  bilhopric  depended  on  the  mo¬ 
narch. 

Was  it  owing  to  any  fault  in  his  policy,  or  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  that  his  children  were 
not  more  fubmiffive  to  him,  than  his  brothers  had 
been  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire  ?  His  youngeit 
fon  Charles,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Aqui- 
tain,  though  furprifed  by  death  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  lived  ftill  long  enough  to  fignalize  himfelf 
by  his  difobedience.  Another,  named  Carlotoan, 
obliged  his  father,  by  his  frequent  revolts,  to  con-? 
fine  him  in  prifon,  and  deprive  him  of  his  fight. 
The  condufif  even  of  his  daughter  Judith  was 
not  very  commendable.  Having  become  the 
widow  of  a  king  of  England,  fhe  married,  to 
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the  great  fcandal  of  the  chriftian  world,  the  eldefl 
fon  of  her  hufband.  She  likewife  buried  him. 

When  lhe  returned  to  France,  being  hill  young, 
and  always  fond  of  gallantry,  (lie  caufed,  or  buf¬ 
fered,  herfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  Baldwin* 
earl  of  Flanders,  with  the'  content  of  Louis,  her 
eldelt  brother.  Charles  was  obliged  to  pardon 
thefe  family  infults ;  and  to  fuller  fome  alfo  from 
Richilda,  his  fecond  wife.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
impoffible  that  all  thefe  intrigues  may  have  haf- 
tened  his  death,  though  it  is  faid  that  he  wTas  poi- 
foned  by  a  Jew  phyiician,  named  Sedecias.  Some 
even  affirm  that  this  was  actually  the  cafe,  as  if  it 
were  eafy,  however  ignorant  a  phyfician  might  be, 
to  prove  that  he  had  poifoned  :  Sedecias  was  nei¬ 
ther  fought  after,  nor  punifhed. 

Louis  the  Bald  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Louis  Louis  the 
the  Stammerer.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  the  j^Tou’s 
caufe  of  thefe  furnames.  The  new  king,  with  a  manfs^oi 
defign  of  enfuring  tranquillity  to  his  hates,  gave 
away,  in  profufion,  governments,  bifhoprics,  and 
abbeys,  with  other  ufeful  and  honourable  places, 
to  all  the  great  who  firft  prefented  themfelves. 

Thole  who  came  after  murmured  3  not  at  his 
prodigality,  but  becaufe  they  had  not  obtained  a 
fhare.  Incenfed  by  their  difappointment,  they  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  him ;  but  alter  a  little  re¬ 
flection  they  fubmitted,  on  condition  of  his  dif- 
tributing  among  them  what  remained.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  faid  of  a  reign  of  three  years. 
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Of  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  his  two  Tons,  the 
former  died  a  natural  death  and  the  latter  by  an 
accident.  Their  coufin,  Charles  the  Fat,  already 
king  of  Germany,  and  acknowledged  as  emperor, 
was, '  according  to  fome,  chofen  king  by  the 
French  nobility,  but,  according  to  others,  only 
tutor  of  the  pofthumous  Charles,  of  whom  Carlo- 
man’s  widow  had  been  delivered.  YvTiatever 
may  have  been  the  title  of  Charles  the  Fat,  he 
fhewed  himfelf  much  inferior  to  what  had  been 
expected.  He  was  a  melancholy  vilionary,  of  a 
fickly  confritution,  fuperftitious,  and  addifted  to 
women  5  weak  in  his  intellect,  and  deftitute  of 
courage  or  refolution.  During  his  administration, 
the  Normans  belieged  Paris  3  and  he  was  not 
able  to  repulfe  them  but  by  the  force  of  money. 
The  contempt  which  the  people  entertained  for 
him,  and  which  they  did  not  conceal,  induced 
him  to  quit  France.  On  his  return  to  Germany 
he  fell  ill  3  and,  what  is  unexampled  in  hiftorv, 
was  fo  much  abandoned,  that  he  wanted  the  com¬ 
mon  nec diaries  of  life.  All  his  fervants  forfook 
him  3  and  his  wife,  who  pretended  to  be  frill  a 
virgin,  fet  the  frit  example  of  this  defertion.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  by 
chance  was  informed  of  his  diftrefs,  he  might  have 
died  of  hunger.  Arnould,  king  of  Bavaria,  af- 
figned  to  this  emperor  the  rents  of  three  or  four 
villages  for  his  maintenance. 
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Till  the  pofihumous  fon  of  Carloma'n  fhould 
attain  to  the  age  of  manhood,  the  nobility  gave 
the  crown  to  Endecs,  the  fon  of  Robert  the  Strong, 
who  had  difdnguifhed  himfelf  during  the  liege  of 
Paris.  Being  placed  on  the  throne,  he  refufed  to 
cede  it  to  the  pofihumous  Charles  III.  called  the 
Simple.  Charles,  however,  was  raifed  to  it'  on 
the  death  of  Eudes.  This  prince  refigned  to  the 
Normans  Neuftria,  which  from  their  name  has 
been  called  Normandy.  Charles  the  Simple  had 
one  fon,  Louis  IV.  called  d’Outremer,  becaufe 
his  mother  had  fled  with  him  to  England,  to 
avoid  the  difmal  fate  of  her  hufband.  This  prince, 
who  was  not  entirely  deflitute  of  energy,  main¬ 
tained  his  crown  with  bravery  againfl:  Robert, 
who  had  taken  pofleflicn  of  it  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Eudes.  He  was  defeated  by  Charles, 
but  the  latter  being  afterwards  (truck  with  a  pa¬ 
nic  abandoned  his  ftates,  and  threw  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  Hebert,  count  of  Vermandois,  who 
detained  him  in  prifon  till  he  died. 

During  this  deferticn,  the  reins  of  government  Capetians. 
were  in  the  hands  of  I-lugues  le  Grand,  of  the  ?gl7s.nU£u’ 
family  of  Eudes.  To  gain  over  the  nobility,- he 
conferred  on  them  feveral  domains,  on  condition 
of  their  doing  homage  and  performing  fervice. 

I  he  creation  of  fiefs  in  France  is  afcribed  to  this 
period.  Hugues  le  Grand  difdaining,  or  not 
daring,  to  make  himfelf  king,  fullered  his  relation, 

Raoul,  to  afllime  the  fceptre.  Louis-  returned 
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from  beyond  the  feas  to  difpute  with  him  for  the 
crown.  Hugues  le  Grand  fupported  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  king,  which  he  had  created,  and  ftyled 
himfelf  duke  of  France  and  Burgundy,  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans.  It  may  be  feen,  by  thefe 
titles,  how  confined  were  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  which  Louis  required  Raoul  to  reftore. 
He  recovered  it,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of 
Hugues  le  Grand,  and  left  it  to  Lothaire,  his  fon, 
who  tranfmitted  it  to  Louis  V.  called  the  Idle, 
who  reigned  only  a  year.  He  was  pcifoned  by 
his  wife,  and  his  father,  it  is  faid,  had  experi¬ 
enced  the  fame  fate.  In  them  ended  the  race 
of  the  Carlovingians,  which  had  continued  237 
years. 

When  Louis  V.  died,  every  thing  was  fettled, 
fo  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  fon  of  Hugues  le 
Grand,  and  the  great  grandfon  of  Robert  the 
Strong,  had  only  to  fhew  himfelf  in  order  to  be 
proclaimed.  Though  placed  on  the  throne  by  a 
happy  concurrence  of  circumftances,  it  has  never 
been  faid  that  he  had  any  fhare  in  the  fudden 
death  of  his  predeceffor.  There  hill  remained  a 
fon  of  Louis  d’Outremer,  named  Charles,  duke 
of  Lorraine.  As  the  crown  belonged  to  him,  he 
laid  claim  to  it  and  maintained  his  right ;  but  his 
power  was  too  much  inferior  to  that  of  Hugh 
Capet,  w’ho,  before  he  became  king,  had  poffef- 
fion  of  the  duchy  of  France  and  the  counties  of 
Orleans  and  Paris,  and  was  brother-in-law  to  the 
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dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Normandy.  Charles  be¬ 
ing  defeated  was  taken  prifoner  and  died  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  His  fon,  it  is  faid,  fucceeded  him  in  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  but  the  mod;  common  opinion  is  that  he 
left  no  hike. 

Hugh  Capet  governed  with  great  prudence. 
Being  furrounded  by  great  lords,  jealous  of  each 
other,  he  mitigated  them  to  mutual  attacks,  with¬ 
out  interfering  in  their  quarrels.  By  tnefe  means, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  weaknefs ;  and 
the  royal  authority  was  {Lengthened  in  proportion. 
This  monarch  had  taken  care  to  get  himfelf  con- 
fecrated,  and  he  employed  the  fame  precaution 
in  regard  to  his  fon  Robert.  Hugh  Capet  reigned 
only  nine  years ;  but  he  left  the  kingdom  in  as 
tranquil  a  ftate  as  if  he  had  governed  it  for  a  very 
long  period.  He  was  a  politician  by  habit ;  and, 
on  certain  occafions,  brave.  It  is  believed  that 
he  was  fumamed  Capet,  becaufk  he  had  a  large 
head.  This  name  was  continued  to  his  defcend- 
ants. 

His  fon  Robert  exhibits,  on  the  throne,  a  very 
lingular  phenomenon  :  a  king  a  faint,  or  at  leaft 
acknowledged  as  one  in  the  legends,  and  this 
faint  excommunicated,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  prelates,  nobility,  and  the  vehole  court,  fled 
from  him,  as  from  a  perfon  infected  with  the 
plague.  Two  domefties  only  remained  with 
him  3  and  thefe  even  purified  in  the  fire  the  diflies 
from  which  he  had  eaten,  and  the  utenfils  he 
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employed,  and  threw  the  deflert  to  the  dogs,  that 
they  might  not  be  contaminated  with  the  polluted 
remains  of  a  perfon  under  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication.  Thefe  anathemas  had  been  iffued 
againft  him  becaufe  he  refufed  to  difmifs  Bertha, 
whom  he  had  married  when  a  widow,  and  had 
unfortunately  flood  god-father  to  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  which,  for  want  of  a  difpenfation,  was  the 
caufe  of  an  impediment,  and  rendered  the  mar¬ 
riage  void.  Bertha  was  neither  young  nor  hand- 
fome  ;  but,  by  her  gentle  difpofition,  die  was 
well  fuited  to  Robert,  a  prince  of  great  mildnefs 
and  piety,  and  fond  of  domeftic  peace.  By  his 
excommunication  he  obtained  a  wife  of  great 
beauty,  named  Conftantia,  who  was,  however, 
proud,  capricious,  and  fo  haughty,  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  hufband  did  not  enjoy  a  moment’s  re- 
pofe  with  her,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
being  married. 

She  was  determined  to  govern,  and  did  fo  not- 
withftanding  the  efforts  which  Robert  made  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  her  dominion.  After  the 
example  of  Hugh  Capet,  his  father,  he  refolved 
to  caufe  one  of  his  fons  to  be  confecrated  and 
acknowledged  king,  during  his  life-time.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  precaution  was  a  family  fecret, 
which  the  Capetians  tranfmitted  to  their  fuccef- 
fors.  The  imperious  Conftantia  was  overjoyed 
to  find  that  her  weak  hufband  had  raifed  up  to 
himfelf  a  rival  in  authority,  whom  fhe  could  em- 
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ploy,  as  occafion  might  require,  in  cafe  Robert 
fhould  oppofe  her  withes.  She  began,  indeed,  to 
tutor  her  fon,  and  to  excite  him  to  fecure  the  fu- 
preme  power,  of  which  the  hoped  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage ;  but  not  finding  in  the  young 
prince  that  compliance  which  the  expended,  the 
haratfed  and  maltreated  him  fo  long  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  court  and  even  to  take  up 
arms.  The  father,  well  knowing  the  caufe  of  his 
fon’s  revolt,  inftead  of  proceeding  againft  him 
with  a  body  of  troops,  went  in  quell:  of  him,  con¬ 
ducted  him  back,  and  treated  him  fo  well,  that 
he  became  his  friend  and  afliftant  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  fon  unfortunately  died,  which  created 
new  pretenfions  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who 
withed  Henry  to  be  fet  afide  in  favour  of  Robert, 
the  eldeft,  whom  tire  hoped  to  be  able  to  manage 
with  more  facility,  according  to  her  own  ideas. 

The  father,  however,  behaved  with  firmnefs,  and 
caufed  Henry  to  be  crowned.  Conftantia  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  excite  Robert  againft  his  bro¬ 
ther,  but  tlie  did  not  fucceed  in  her  attempts  to 
involve  them  in  a  quarrel.  Being  fruftrated  in 
this  hope,  the  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  againft 
both ;  and  by  means  of  bad  treatment  obliged 
them  to  leave  the  court.  The  father  went  once 
more  in  queft  of  them,  carried  them  back,  and 
eftablifhed  peace  in  his  family,  as  far  as  was  pof- 
fible  with  fuch  a  wife.  It  was,  no  doubt,  by  the 
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exercife  of  patience,  of  which  he  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  as  a  noble  model  to  many  hulbands,  that  the 
good  Robert  got  bimfelf  fainted.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  punctual  in  attending  divine  worlhip ;  and 
hymns  of  his  composition  are  hill  fung  in  the 
church.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  clafs  among  his  affs  of  devotion,  his 
attending,  with  queen  Conftantia,  the  punilhment 
of  fome  manichean  hereticks,  who  were  burnt. 
Robert  had  the  moderation  to  refufe  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  and  the  Imperial  crown.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  univerfally  regretted.  tc  We  have 
tc  loft  our  father,”  faid  thofe,  with  lamentation, 
who  aflifted  at  his  funeral.  “  He  governed  us  in 
<f  peace.  Under  him  our  property  was  fafe.” 
What  thofe  faid  who  were  prefent,  was  repeated 
by  the  whole  nation  who  were  abfent.  No  prince 
ever  received  greater  or  more  general  praife. 

Henry  i.  Conftantia  had  not  exhaufted  all  her  malice 
againft  her  hufband.  She  had  fome  {till  remain¬ 
ing  for  her  fon  Henry  I.  As  Ihe  entertained  no 
hope  that  he  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed 
by  her,  fhe  excited  againft  him  his  brother  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  two 
brothers  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  alliances,  in 
order  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  combat ;  but  fhe 
had  the  mortification  alfo  of  feeing  them  recon¬ 
ciled.  To  accompliih  this  end,  Henry  ceded  to 
his  brother  the  duchy  of  Rurgundy.  The  queen 
mother  was  included  in  this  accommodation,  and 
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foon  after  died,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
being  farther  engaged  in  broils. 

Henry  imitated  his  father  and  grandfather  in 
the  policy  of  fuffering  the  nobility  to  ruin  them- 
felves  by  war.  He  interfered  very  little  in  their 
quarrels ;  but  as  he  found  himfelf  ftronger  than 
Hugh  Capet  and  Robert,  he  ventured  to  punifli 
fome  of  the  moll  intractable,  beginning  with  the 
weakeft.  Under  this  prince,  we  find  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  punifliing  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  con- 
fifcating  the  lands  of  the  vafifal,  and  uniting  them 
to  the  crown.  The  caufe  of  the  long  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  France  and  the  dukes  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  were  followed  by  the  wars  with 
England,  are  traced  back  to  the  fame  period. 

In  that  which  C-onftaritia  excited  againft  her 
fon  Henry,  that  prince  implored  the  aififtance  of 
Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter 
was  fo  called  on  account  of  the  ravages  which  he 
made  in  France  on  that  occalion.  According  to 
the  ideas  of  that  period,  he  thought  he  could  ex¬ 
piate  his  cruelties  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  When  he  fet  out,  he  recommended  his 
fon  William  to  the  king  of  France,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  fome  obligations.  Henry,  inftead 
of  fupporting  the  fon  of  his  friend,  entrufted  to 
his  care,  againft  the  cabals  of  the  Norman  nobi¬ 
lity,  is  accufed  of  fermenting  difcontents,  and  of 
having  created  great  embarraffment  to  young 
William.  Hence  the  hatred  between  thefe  two 
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princes,  which  was  extended  even  to  nations. 
Henry  alfo  took  care  to  get  his  fon  confecrated, 
though  at  that  time  a  boy.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  in  confequence  of  a  medicine  which  he 
ufed  without  proper  precaution.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  la  treve  du  seigneur,  or  law  which  for' 
bade  private  combats  between  Thurfday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  through  refpecl  for  the  myfteries  of  Jefus 
Chriil,  which  were  effected  on  thefe  days.  This 
is  all  that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority 
united  could  do  again!!  the  rage  for  duelling,  both 
juridical  and  voluntary. 

Philip  i.  Philip  I.  who  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  had 
been  placed,  by  his  father,  under  the  guardian- 
fir  ip  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  took  great 
care  of  his  education.  It  appears  that  Philip  pof- 
fciTed  fome  talents ;  but  his  judgment  was  not 
correct,  and  he  was  not  very  delicate  in  regard  to 
probity.  Fie  fpent  his  whole  life  amidft  feenes  of 
deception,  highly  applauding  himfelf  for  his  pre¬ 
tended  dexterity,  when  he  fucceeded  ;  but  ftruck 
with  fhame  and  conlternation  when  he  mifearried. 
This  character  rendered  him  contemptible  to  his 
fubjects,  and  odious  to  the  neighbouring  princes. 
Apiece  of  infolent  raillery  had  like  to  have  in¬ 
volved  him  in  ferious  danger.  He  was  conti¬ 
nually  at  war  or  making  treaties  of  peace  with 
William  duke  ot  Normandy,  the  conqueror  of 
England.  When  Philip  had  thrown  him  into  fome 
embarraffments,  on  account,  in  particular,  of  af- 
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fiftance  given  to  the  rebellious  children  of  the 
Norman,  he  triumphed  on  account  of  his  cun¬ 
ning  ;  but  as  foon  as  William,  informed  of  his 
manoeuvres,  threatened  to  be  revenged,  Philip 
appeafed  him  by  fubmiffion,  till  he  could  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  refuming  his  former 
conduct. 

On  one  occafion,  when  William,  who  was  very 
corpulent,  being  more  patient  than  ufual,  and 
confined  to  his  bed  by  indifpofition,  wa§  flow  in 
taking  the  field  to  procure  fatisfaftion  for  fome 
new  fraud,  Philip  faid  jocofely  to  his  courtiers : 

“  When  will  this  big-bellied  fellow  be  brought  to 
“  bed?”  The  duke,  to  whom  this  fpeech  was 
told,  alluding  to  the  churching  of  women,  who 
bear  in  their  hands  a  wax  candle,  faid  :  “  I  fliall 
“  foon  go  to  church  to  return  thanks  for  my  deli- 
“  very,  and  fliall  exhibit  iuch  an  illumination  to 
“  the  king  of  France,  that  he  will  repent  his  jeft.” 

This  illumination  was  the  burning  of  the  town  of 
Mantes,  which  fuffered  for  the  infipid  pleafantry 
of  its  fovereign.  It  was  a  happy  circumftance 
that  the  duke,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
army,  did  not  long  furvive  this  cruel  aft  of  ven¬ 
geance.  His  death  opened  a  theatre  of  intrigue 
to  the  crafty  genius  of  Philip.  He  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  embroiling  in  a  quarrel  the  Norman 
princes,  and  of  fowing  the  feeds  of  difcord  among 
the  brothers.  Thefe  difputes,  which  he  managed 
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with  great  art,  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of 
getting  into  his  hands  fome  places  that  were  given 
him,  as  a  reward  for  reconciling  them  ;  but  they 
fometimes  took  more  from  him  as  a  puniihment 
for  his  intrigues,  when  they  came  to  be  difclofed, 
after  an  accommodation. 

How  little  fcrupulous  Philip  was  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  will  be  better  known  by  the  following  in- 
dances :  Though  he  had  been  long  married  to 
Bertha,  and  had  by  her  feveral  children  already 
of  age,  he  conceived  a  difguft  for  this  princefs, 
and  feparated  from  her  under  a  pretence  of  too 
near  confanguinity.  The  daughter  of  a  count 
Roger,  exceedingly  rich,  was  then  propofed  to 
him.  Flattered  with  the  honour  of  placing  his 
daughter  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  father  fent 
her  to  her  intended  hufband,  with  a  magnificent 
train,  and  a  large  fum  of  money.  Philip  feized 
the  jewels  and  the  money,  and  fent  back  the 
countefs.  Some  hiftorians  affert,  that  he  induced 
her  to  vifit  him,  only  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
perty.  After  this  aftion,  which,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  might  be  called  the  trick  of  a  fharper,  it 
will  not  be  furprifing  to  find  him  guilty  of  another, 
which  difplayed  the  villain.  If  there  were  people, 
however,  at  that  period,  who  thought  like  thofe, 
who,  at  prefent,  are  called  men  of  gallantrv,  this 
action,  which  we  blame  as  contrary  to  good  faith, 
muft  have  appeared  to  them  admirable,  as  it  was 
only  taking  by  furprife  a  difgufting  hufband. 
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Count  de  Monfort  had  a  daughter,  named 
Bertrade,  who  was  accounted  the  moft  beautiful 
woman  in  France.  On  account  of  her  high  repu- 
tion,  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou,  who  from  his  ill 
temper  has  been  furnamed  the  Crabbed,  afked  her 
in  marriage,  and  obtained  his  requeft.  Bertrade 
had  confented  to  this  alliance  with  relu&ance  and 
through  family  confiderations ;  and  her  hufband, 
befides,  did  not  poflefs  the  art  of  rendering  him- 
felf  agreeable  to  her.  As  foon  it  was  known  that 
Philip  had  feparated  lrimfelf  from  his  wife  Bertha, 
Bertrade,  feduced  by  the  attractions  of  a  crown, 
entered  into  a  private  arrangement  with  the  king. 
Fie  paid  a  vifit  of  politenefs  and  friendfhip  to 
Foulques  ;  was  well  received,  and,  by  way  of 
making  a  grateful  return  for  this  kindnefs,  car¬ 
ried  off  his  wife. 

In  order  to  live  at  peace  with  her,  two  difficul¬ 
ties  were  to  be  overcome  :  to  get  his  divorce  from 
Bertha  confirmed  by  the  church,  and  that  of  Ber¬ 
trade  from  Foulques  approved.  The  negotiations 
for  this  purpofe  were  continued  a  long  time  ;  but 
the  lovers  lived  as  hufband  and  wife,  though  ex¬ 
communicated.  The  death  of  Bertha  at  length 
removed  every  obltacle.  Means  were  found  alfo 
to  fatisfy  Foulques,  who  even  vilited  his  unfaith¬ 
ful  fpoufe,  without  firewing  much  difpleafure. 

The  monarch  was  then  permitted  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  indolence  at  the  feet  of 
his  Omphale.  Not  that  he  w7as  a  Hercules  :  on 
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Louis  ,VI. 
the  Fat, 
aio5: 


the  contrary,  inftead  of  ilrewing  himfelf  calculated 
for  the  labours  by  which  the  fabulous  hero  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  illuilrious,  he  even  abandoned  all 
the  cares  of  government  to  his  fon,  known  after¬ 
wards  under  the  name  of  Louis  the  Fat.  Were  we 
defirous  of  kill  continuing  the  parallel  with  the  life 
of  Hercules,  we  might  fay,  that  like  him,  Louis 
was  the  objedt  of  his  mother-in-law’s  hatred.  Ber- 
trade,  imperious  and  jealous,  like  Juno,  perfe¬ 
cted  her  fon-in-law  ;  and  die  even  wifhed  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  poifon,  that  the  crown  might  de¬ 
volve  on  her  own  children.  The  dofe,  however, 
was  not  fufficiently  flrong,  or  the  antidote  admi- 
niidered  in  time  by  an  able  phyfician  faved  his 
life.  Louis  forgave  his  mother-in-law,  and  die 
lived  with  him  afterwards  on  fo  good  terms,  that 
the  repentance  die  diewed  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fincere.  Philip  after  that  period  interfered 
very  little  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom, 
and  dill  lefs  with  tnofe  of  his  neighbours.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  a  fubmiffive  dave  to 
Bertrade. 

Louis  had  been  aflociated  in  the  throne  with 
his  father,  who  caufed  him  to  be  confecrated  in 
his  life-time.  Pie  made  him  be  again  crowned, 
and  endeavoured,  as  he  had  before  done,  when 
only  heir  apparent,  to  get  his  right  to  the  throne 
acknowledged  by  the  furrounding  nobility. 
Among  this  number  were  the  counts  of  Corbeille, 
Mantes,  Couci,  Monfbrt,  and  others,  whofe  fiefs 
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were  fituated  within  the  extent  of  the  royal  do- 
mains,  or  lay  adjacent  to  them.  Thefe  domains 
were  then  confined  to  Paris,  Etampes,  Orleans, 
Compiegne,  Melun,  Bourges,  and  fome  towns  of 
little  note  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  we  confider  thefe  confined  boundaries, 
it  muft  excite  aflonifhment  to  fee  Louis  the  Fat 
marching  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  to  meet 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  who  was  leading  againfl 
France  the  whole  forces  of  Germany.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  the  great  vaffals,  fuch  res  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Aquitain,  the  counts  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Flanders,  as  well  as  others,  all  united 
on  thefe  important  occafions.  In  thofe  days,  a 
king  of  France  could,  with  juftice,  fryle  himfelf  a 
great  monarch.  The  dukes  of  Normandy,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  among  the  number  of  thofe  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
contrary,  after  they  became  kings  of  England, 
their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  confining 
that  of  France,  by  extending  their  territories  on 
the  continent.  Louis  oppofed  to  their  efforts  the 
raoft  powerful  obftacles.  He  had  for  his  minif- 
ters  four  brothers,  named  Garlande ;  but  they 
were  not  favourites.  “  A  king,”  faid  he,  “  ought 
“  to  have  no  other  favourites  than  his  people.” 
This  expreflion  contains  his  eulogy.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  fay  that  he  was  an  excellent  monarch. 
Louis  the  Fat  lived  fixty  years. 
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Louis  VII. 
the  Young, 
1137- 


Having  been  educated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  De¬ 
nis,  he  caufed  his  fon,  who  was  named  Louis  the 
Young,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  father,  to  be 
educated  in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  great  monaf- 
teries,  at  that  period,  were  fchools  for  the  young, 
nobility,  and  they  contained  men  of  eminent  me¬ 
rit,  an  honour  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  thefe  were  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  a 
profound  politician,  a  wife  minifter,  the  coun- 
fellor  and  friend  of  kings ;  and  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clervaux,  a  brilliant  genius,  a  man  of  fweet  and 
infmuating  eloquence,  full  of  fire,-  and  as  a  French 
Hercules  holding  the  ears  of  his  auditors  en¬ 
chained  to  his  tongue.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
Abelard,  punifhed  for  having  loved  and  written. 
His  fate  as  a  lover  is  well  known.  Fie  endea¬ 
voured  to  amufe  himfelf  with  metaphyfics,  the 
romance  of  the  mind ;  but  he  loft  himfelf  in  the 
labyrinth  of  ab  ft  raff  dialectics.  Being  accufed  of 
herefy,  he  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  humiliating 
penance  of  a  public  recantation. 

St.  Bernard  preached  in  favour  of  the  crufades, 
and  perfuaded  his  hearers.  It  is  faid  that  kings 
encouraged  thefe  military  pilgrimages,  in  order 
to  weaken  their  vaftals  by  the  expences  they  in¬ 
curred,  and  to  eftablifh  the  royal  authority  on 
their  ruin.  But  in  the  firft  grand  crufade,  there 
was  more  enthufiafm  than  policy.  The  whole 
court,  and  we  might  fay  the  whole  kingdom,  took 
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up  the  crofs,  as  if  by  fudden  infpiration.  The 
queen  herfelf  engaged  in  it,  with  the  principal  la¬ 
dies  in  her  train.  Eleonora  had  brought  to  Louis 
by  marriage  the  duchy  of  Guyenne  and  the  county 
of  Poitou.  She  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  not  fo 
much  perhaps  through  zeal,  as  for  amufement, 
and  to  gratify  curiofity.  We  are  informed  by  the 
hiltories  of  that  period,  that  the  motives  of  few  of 
the  crufaders  were  purely  religious ;  or  that  if 
they  were  fo,  they  became  corrupted  by  the  way. 
Eleonora,  when  fhe  arrived  at  Antioch,  found  in 
the  fovereign  prince  of  that  city  a  Chriftian  agree¬ 
able  to  her  tafte  ;  and  in  young  Saladin,  the  ful- 
tan  of  Egypt,  a  Mahometan  who  gained  her  in¬ 
fection.  This  fenfibility  gave  uneatinefs  to  her 
hulband.  Lie  carried  his  fpoufe  from  Antioch 
againft  her  will,  made  her  perform  her  devotions 
at  Jerufalem,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  di¬ 
vorced  her. 

He  reftored  to  her  the  beautiful  provinces  fhe 
had  brought  him  as  a  dowery  ;  and  fix  weeks 
after  fhe  gave  her  hand  to  Henry,  count  of  An¬ 
jou,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  England.  This  prince,  when  he  afcended  the 
throne,  found  himfelf  polleffor  of  the  due  hie:  of 
Normandy  and  Guyenne,  with  the  counties  of 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Touraine  and  Maine,  and  was  as 
powerful  in  France  as  the  king  himfelf.  Louis 
VII,  is  confidered  as  a  pious  and  chafte  monarch. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  aflonifhing  that  he  fhould  be 
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difpleafed  with  a  wife  fond  of  gallantry  ;  but  had 
he  been  lefs  fcrupulous,  or  more  politic,  he  might 
have  found  means  to  get  rid  of  her  without  fuffer- 
ing  fo  confiderable  a  dowery  to  efcape  from  his 
hands.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fixty. 

By  a  third  wife,  he  had  Philip  II.  furnamed 
Auguftus,  who  fucceeded  him.  The  hiftory  of 
this  prince,  as  a  conqueror,  might  be  extended 
to  confiderable  length ;  but  it  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  all  hiftories  of  war  referable  each 
other,  as  they  contain  only  ravage  and  deftrudfion, 
truces  and  treaties  of  peace,  in  order  to  take 
breath  and  renew  the  mifery  of  mankind.  The 
wars  of  this  monarch,  however,  may  be  excufed  ; 
as  the  objeft  of  them  was  to  add  to  his  crown 
the  parts  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  In  this 
manner  he  united  under  his  fceptre  Normandy, 
which  had  been  feparated  for  three  hundred 
years ;  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Au¬ 
vergne,  Vermandois,  Artois,  and  many  interme¬ 
diary  cities. 

Though  a  wife  prince,  he  gave  way  to  the 
madnefs  of  the  age,  and  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land  ;  but  he  remained  there  no  longer 
than  was  necelTarv  to  fhew  that  he  had  gone  thi¬ 
ther,  and  that  he  had  accomplilhed  his  vow. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  capricious  in  changing 
his  wives  ;  but  he  did  fo  with  lefs  riik  ;  for  when 
he  difmilied  Ingelburga,  he  did  not  fee  her  carry 
away,  like  Eleonora,  a  part  of  his  kingdom.  He 
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got  rid  of  her  at  the  expence  of  three  or  four 
years  excommunication  ;  but  finding  the  affair 
become  ferious,  and  that  the  people  began  to 
murmur,  becaufe  he  remained  undaunted  amidif 
the  ecclefiaflieal  thunder  hurled  againft  him,  he 
requested  that  his  divorce  might  be  fubjected  to 
the  decifion  of  an  affembly  of  bifliops.  While 
they  were  deliberating,  whether  through  fear  left 
their  opinions  ihould  not  be  favourable,  or  through 
remorfe  for  his  harfli  treatment  of  a  pious  and 
patient  fpoufe,  who  was  univerfally  efteemed, 
Philip  fent  notice  to  the  bifliops  that  he  had  fet¬ 
tled  the  affair,  and  placing  Ingelburga  on  his  horfe 
behind  him,  conduced  her  to  his  palace,  where 
they  lived  afterwards  in  harmony  with  each 
other. 

This  prince  may  be  called  the  father  of  cities, 
as  he  granted  them  privileges ;  gave  then  police 
laws,  and  embellifhed  them  as  much  as  the  then 
infant  ftate  of  the  arts  w’ould  allow..  His  military- 
exploits  were  crowned  by  the  victory  of  Bovines. 
With  fifty  thoufand  men  he  defeated,  at  the  rifk 
of  his  life,  the  emperor  Otho,  who  had  a  fupe- 
rior  army.  During  the  years  of  his  reign  which 
followed  this  triumph,  Philip  employed  his  time 
in  the  practice  of  pacific  virtues,  ufeful  to  his 
people,  by  whom  he  made  himfelf  be  feared, 
loved,  and  refpedted.  After  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  when  flattery  is  filent,  the  public 
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voice  conferred  upon  him  the  furname  of  Au- 
guftus. 

That  of  the  Lion  given  to  his  fon  Louis  VIII. 
alluded  to  his  great  ardour  in  combat.  He  gave 
a  particular  proof  of  it,  in  the  war  againft  the 
Albigenfes,  heretics  guilty  of  cruelty  and  liber- 
tinifm  but  thole  who  fought  againft  them  were 
not  free  from  the  fame  crimes,  if  we  except 
Louis  who  was  a  model  of  purity  in  his  manners, 
and  of  exaclnefs  in  his  religious  duties.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  leaving  a  fon,  aged 
twelve,  under  the  guardianfliip  of  queen  Blanche, 
his  mother. 

The  regency  of  this  princefs  does  honour  to 
her  talents.  It  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  po¬ 
licy.  Being  fuperior  to  events,  fhe  directed  them. 
Blanche  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty, 
but  not  without  confiderable  exertion,  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  who  imagined  that,  under  the  government  of 
a  woman,  they  could  eaftly  refume  their  ancient 
authority.  Some  fhe  fubdued  by  force  3  others 
flie  gained  over  by  mildnefs.  Her  §ge,  as  file 
was  only  forty,  did  not  exempt  her  from  fufpi- 
cions  of  gallantry.  In  general,  the  tales  raftily 
circulated  refpe£ting  the  conduft  of  queen  Blanche, 
are  a  proof  of  the  levity  and  malevolence  which 
prevail  in  the  opinions  formed  of  fovereigns  in 
their  own  courts.  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne, 
was  aftiduous  in  his  fervices  near  her  perfon ;  and 
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therefore  he  was  faid  to  be  in  love  with  her.  She,, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuffered  this  mark  of  attention, 
becaufe  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  offend 
him  ;  and  it  was  thence  concluded  that  fhe  had 
conceived  an  affection  for  him.  Having  fhewn 
refpect  to  the  counfel  of  one  of  the  pope’s  le¬ 
gates,  who  was  frequently  admitted  into  her  com¬ 
pany,  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  a  palfion  for 
her,  and  that  fhe  entertained  no  hatred  towards 
him.  The  queen,  however,  allo’wed  the  people 
to  fay  what  they  pleafed,  without  altering  her 
conduct.  No  perfon%  was  ever  lefs  affefted  by 
public  reports ;  and  fhe  has  been  more  juftified 
by  the  courfe  of  events,  than  by  any  rneafures 
flie  could  have  taken  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

All  her  actions  were  blackened  by  the  moft 
malicious  calumny.  Blanche  educated  her  fon 
in  the  greateft  piety,  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
moft  rigid  virtue.  She  did  this,  it  is  faid,  becaufe 
fhe  wifhed  to  make  him  a  monk,  rather  than  a 
monarch,  in  order  that  fhe  might  continue  to  go¬ 
vern  under  his  name.  When  Louis  married,  as 
he  was  very  young,  fhe  reftrained  the  hufband 
and  wife  in  their  intercourfe,  left  they  lhould 
enervate  themfelves  by  excefs ;  but,  as  fome  pre¬ 
tended,  through  an  apprehenfion  that  the  young 
queen  might  acquire  too  much  influence  over  her 
hufband.  The  bad  light  in  which  the  wife  pre¬ 
cautions  of  the  mother  were  reprefented,  did 
not,  however,  produce  a  coolnefs  between  her 
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and  her  fon.  The  fuccefs  of  her  government 
had  infpired  him  with  fo  much  confidence  and 
efteem,  that  they  were  never  effaced  from  his 
mind. 

This  education,  which  was  called  monkifh,  led 
the  monarch  neither  into  excefs  nor  weaknefs  in 
his  adminiftration.  He  was  devout,  without 
being  fuperffitious.  He  refpefted  the  authority 
of  the  fovereign  pontiffs ;  and  knew  how  to 
reflrain  it.  He  paid  attention  to  the  clergy, 
whom  he  kept  within  the  bounds  of  regularity, 
and  never  plundered  the  property  of  the  church, 
but  caufed  it  to  be  employed  in  fupport  of  the 
ftate.  The  only  effect  of  his  religious  principles 
was,  that  they  rendered  him  inflexible  in  his 
principles  of  juftice,  which  he  adminiftered  after 
the  patriarchal  manner,  under  a  fhady  oak  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace.  Even  in  fuits,  which  con 
cerned  his  own  domains,  no  one  was  afraid  of 
chooling  him  as  judge.  The  Englifli  nobility 
alfo,  in  caufes  when  affairs  of  the  utmofl  impor¬ 
tance  were  to  be  determined  between  them  and 
their  fovereign,  made  Louis  arbitrator,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  decifions. 

If  he  is  to  be  reproached  with  any  religious 
errors,  it  is  on  account  of  his  two  crufades.  But 
it  muff  be  allowed  that  this  was  the  madnefs  of 
the  times ;  that  in  his  preparation  he  employed  all 
thofe  precautions  which  were  belt  calculated  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  and  that  no  inconfiderate  project 
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was  ever  begun  with  more  prudence.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  mifcarried,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels ;  but  he  difplayed  firmnefs  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  made  his  virtue  be  refpedted  in 
chains.  He  died  of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-fix,  during  an  expedition  againft  Tunis, 
which  was  not  more  fuccefsful  than  that  againft 
Egypt. 

Should  any  one  imagine  that  devotion  renders 
men  narrow  minded,  let  him  read  an  account  of 
the  eftablifhments  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  will 
find  all  thofe  civil  inftitutions  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Hourifhing  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
In  making  laws  for  the  people,  he  did  not  forget 
to  prefcribe  fome  alfo  for  the  monarch.  His  in- 
ftru£Hons  to  his  fon  Philip  are  a  model  of  their 
kind.  He  was  an  indefatigable  warrior,  and  a 
man  of  cool  bravery ;  a  dutiful  fon,  a  good  huf- 
band,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  juft  and  com- 
paffionate  fovereign.  With  thefe  qualities  he  had 
no  need  for  the  title  of  Saint,  did  it  not  ferve  to 
make  known  that  Louis  XL  poffeffed  every  vir¬ 
tue,  as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  will 
permit  them  to  be  united. 

His  fon  Philip  III.  has  been  furnamed  the 
Hardy,  becaufe  in  the  midft  of  the  Saracens, 
when  a  prifoner  with  his  father,  he  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  punifh  an  infolent  foldier  who  behaved  to 
him  with  difrefpedl.  He  followed  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  in  his  military  career,  had  fuc- 
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cefs  both  againft  his  vaffals  and  foreigners.  He 
is  reproached  for  the  favour  he  ffiewed  to  la  Broffie, 
whom  he  railed  from  the  condition  of  a  barber, 
to  the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  queen  has 
been  no  lefs  reproached  for  the  puniihment  of  this 
favourite,  whom  fhe  caufed  to  be  hung,  rather,  as 
is  believed,  to  gratify  her  defire  of  revenge,  than 
through  a  love  of  juftice.  La  Broffe  was  little 
efteemed  ;  but  no  one  juftified  his  being  punilhed 
for  a  crime  which  was  not  proved  but  by  the  re¬ 
velation  of  a  nun.  That  horrible  maffacre,  called 
the  Sicilian  Yefpers,  took  place  under  the  reign 
of  Philip  ;  but  he  did  not  avenge  it.  Though 
fond  of  money,  he  was  cautious  in  the  impofition 
of  taxes,  and  moderate  and  juft  in  colledting 
them.  Ide  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

The  crulades  ceafed  during  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  and  chivalry,  which  had  been  combined 
\\  ith  ceremonies  that  rendered  it  almolt  a  religious 
inftitution,  be 2: an  alfo  to  lofe  its  credit.  A  che- 
valier  was  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  infpired 
from  his  infancy  with  the  love  of  God  and  ot  the 

j 

ladies.  IPe  was  obliged  to  be  as  faithful  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  On  attaining  to  that  age 

O  O 

when  it  was  time  for  him  to  cover  his  head  with 
a  helmet  and  his  bodv  with  a  coat  of  mail,  after 
he  had  paffed  through  the  degrees  of  tar  let,  gar- 
con,  page,  and  damoise.au,  names  almoft  fynoni- 
mous,  which  indicated  the  fir  ft  apprenticefliip  of 
arms,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ecuyer, 
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■which  authorifed  him  to  attempt  exploits  proper 
for  procuring  him  the  degree  of  chevalier. 

When  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  this  rank,  all 
the  chevaliers  of  the  canton  were  affembled.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  which  preceded  the  ceremony,  the 
candidate,  who  was  obliged  to  felt  the  whole  day, 
heard  divine  fervice  with  the  utrnoft  devotion  : 
this  was  called  faire  la  veille  d' a  r  me  s.  He  then 
bathed  and  confeffed ;  that  his  internal  as  well  as 
external  pollution  might  be  effaced.  The  oldeft 
of  the  chevaliers,  or  he  who  was  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  merit,  then  dubbed  him  3  that  is, 
fti  uck  him  on  the  fhoulder  with  his  fword,  and, 
embracing  him,  faid  :  “  I  make  thee  a  chevalier.” 
The  moft  refpeflable  lady  prefent  girt  on  his 
fword,  while  the  younger  part  of  the  female  fcx 
put  on  his  fpurs  and  fhoulder-belt,  which  they 
often  embroidered  with  their  own  hands. 

The  chevalier  had  then  a  right  to  roam  through 
the  world;  to  propofe  a  trial  of  fkill  with  the 
lance  to  all  thofe  of  his  order  whom  he  met ;  and 
to  combat  them,  with  the  utmoft  fury,  if  they 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  lady  of  the  af- 
failant,  whom  they  had  never  feen,  was  .the  most 
beautiful  of  beauties.  The  chevaliers,  though 
unknown,  were  well  received  in  the  caftle  of 
every  lord.  If  they  arrived  there  wounded,  every 
yare  poffible  was  taken  of  them  by  the  ladies, 
both  young  and  old,  who  were  proud  of  having 
in  their  poffeflion  remedies  and  recipes  proper 
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for  fuch  occafions.  Compaffion  towards  the 
wounded  was  often  fucceeded  by  affection,  and 
always,  notwithstanding  the  intimacy  of  frequent 
intercourfe,  by  the  molt  fevere  wifdom.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  truth,  than  the  picture 
of  the  refpedtful  practices  of  chivalry  preferved  in 
the  ancient  romances,  however  different  they  may 
be  from  our  manners  at  prefent.  The  tourna¬ 
ments  fupported  this  inftitution ;  becaufe  they 
opened  a  field  for  addrefs,  and  gave  the  great  lords 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  magnificence. 

Philip  IV.  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  elegance  of  his  whole  per- 
fon,  has  been  furnamed  the  Fair.  He  was  crafty 
in  his  treaties  and  unfaithful  to  his  word.  This 
want  of  fincerity  involved  him  in  wars.  The  dif- 
gufting  vulgarity  which  Philip  and  Boniface  VIII. 
employed  in  their  quarrels,  has  been  much  cen- 
fured.  The  pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  this 
monarch,  faid  :  “  None  but  a  madman  can 

“  doubt  of  the  right  which  I  have  to  call  you  to 
“  an  account  for  your  condudt,  and  to  give  you 
“  correction.”  The  king  replied  :  “  Your  fool- 
“  iilmefs  muft  know,  that  I  defpife  your  advice  as 
“  much  as  I  do  your  commands.”  The  caufe  of 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  pontiff  had  forbidden 
the  clergy  to  fuffer  any  money  to  be  levied  from 
them  without  his  permiffion.  This  difpute  was. 
the  origin  of  the  firft  check  given  in  France  to  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  that  is,  an  appeal  to  the, 
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next  council.  Philip  was  revenged  on  Boniface 
by  caufrng  him  to  be  furprifed  in  Anagni,  where 
the  proud  pontiff  was  treated  with  fo  much  indig¬ 
nity  that  he  died  of  grief. 

What  the  king  had  experienced  from  this  haughty 
pope,  whofe  fulminations,  though  hurled  very 
improperly,  did  not  fail  to  create  trouble  in  the 
kingdom,  induced  him  to  devife  means  to  prevent 
his  being  expofed  to  them  in  future.  He  knew 
that  the  cardinals,  after  the  death  of  the  pope, 
as  they  were  n#t  able  to  agree  refpefting  a  fuc- 
ceffor,  had  referred  the  choice  to  three  prelates. 
Bertrand  de  Got  being  one  of  thefe,  Philip  ap¬ 
pointed  an  interview  with  him  in  fecret,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  fecure  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
elefitors  on  three  conditions.  The  firft  was  to 
annul  every  thing  that  pope  Boniface  had  done 
againft  him  ;  the  fecond,  to  grant  him  the  tithes 
of  his  kingdom  for  ten  years ;  and  as  to  the  third, 
the  king  referved  it  to  be  revealed  at  a  proper  time 
and  place ,  but  he  made  Bertrand  promife,  that, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  fhould  be  executed. 
Without  confidering  whether  it  might  be  juft  or 
not,  the  ambitious  prelate  gave  an  unconditional 
promife,  crowned  himfelf  with  the  tiara,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  going  to  hold  his  fee  at  Rome,  eftablifhed 
his  throne  at  Avignon,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
Italians. 

The  third  condition,  which  Philip  retained 
within  his  royal  breaft,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
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deftrucrion  of  the  Templars.  This  religious  order 
poffefted  immenfe  riches,  which,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  formed  their  only  crime,  though  military 
licentioufnefs  might  have  introduced  vices  among 
them  ;  and  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  guilty 
of  abufes  which  deferved  reprehenfion.  It  is 
poffible,  that  fome  giddy  young  men,  during 
their  orgies  and  tranfports  of  mirth,  may  have 
imagined,  and  as  it  were  confecrated,  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  practices.  Do  we  not  fee,  in  our  own 
days,  a  celebrated  fociety  whi<^i  opens  the  door 
of  its  fan  ct  u  ary  to  neophytes  only  with  the  mod; 
fantaftical  ceremonies  ?  But  that  all  the  members 
of  a  religious  body,  old  as  well  as  young,  lhould 
have  eftabliihed  as  laws  antichriftian  and  abomi¬ 
nable  rites,  and  caufed  them  to  be  practifed  by 
thofe  admitted  into  the  order,  is  not  credible. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  of  thefe  crimes,  that  the 
greater  number,  the  grand-mafter  and  the  chief 
officers,  all  perfonages  of  the  utmoft  gravity,  have 
been  accufed.  They  were  put  to  the  rack,  and 
life  was  offered  them  if  they  would  confefs  :  they 
accordingly  confefted  and  were  burnt,  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  Their  property  was  confifcated. 
The  principal  part  of  it  the  king  and  the  pope  di¬ 
vided  between  them ;  the  reft  was  diftributed  a- 
mong  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  who 
were  afterwards  called  the  knights  of  Malta.  The 
unhappy  fufferers,  when  on  the  funeral  pile,  fum- 
rnoned  their  executioners  to  appear  before  the 
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tribunal  of  God  ;  the  pope  in  two  months,  and 
the  king  at  the  end  of  four:  at  the  fixed  period 
they  were  both  called  into  eternity.  If  the  crimes 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Templars  were  not 
clearly  proved,  Philip  was  an  unrighteous  judge  , 
if  he  knew  them  to  be  innocent,  he  was  a  tyrant. 
We  muft  leave  him,  therefore,  loaded  with  one 
of  thefe  imputations,  of  which  he  fhewed  himfelf 
too  worthy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  dif- 
graced  by  his  family.  The  wives  of  his  three 
fons  were  accufed  of  adultery.  The  lovers  were 
fubjefted  to  punifhment,  which  gives  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  princef.es  were  guilty. 

Hutin,  the  furname  given  to  Louis  X.  fignifics 
ftubborn.  It  is  a  fign  that  he  was  exceedingly 
obflinate.  We  fhall  give  only  the  following  in- 
ftance.  He  oppofed  his  court  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  in  the  affair  of  Enguerand  de  Marigni.  This 
man  was  minifter,  and,  having  the  care  of  the 
finances,  excited  the  hatred  of  Charles  de  Valois, 
the  king’s  uncle,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  connive 
at  the  dilapidations  of  that  prince.  He  was  him¬ 
felf  accufed  of  difhonefty  in  his  adminiflration. 
The  faults  of  which  he  was  convidted,  unavoid¬ 
able  in  fuch  an  office,  fcarcely  deferved  a  repri¬ 
mand,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  uncle  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  by  the  af- 
cendancy  which  he  had  over  his  nephew,  though 
every  body  interceded  for  him  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  innocence.  Charles  felt  rexnorfe  ; 
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and  in  his  laft  illnefs  gave  flow  but  fincere  flgns 
of  repentance.  Louis  X.  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four ;  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  poifon. 

Phi!i?  v.  His:  fucceffor,  Philip  the  Long,  periflied,  it  is 
f - 1 6.°  "  faid,  in  the  fame  manner.  The  reports  of  poifon- 

ing  were  then  much  credited.  The  Jews  were 
accufed  of  poifoning  the  wells,  fountains,  and 
even  rivers.  In  confequence  of  this  belief,  they 
were  maflacred  and  burnt  by  thoufands.  The 
chemifts  mull  determine  whether  it  be  poflible  to 
And  a  poifon  fo  active  and  permanent  as  to  render 
even  running  water  mortal. 

charies  the  He  was  lucceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  the 
'"r}  Fair,  though  he  and  Louis  had  both  left  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  they  were  only  daughters.  It  had 
been  determined  in  an  aflembly  of  tire  hates  that 
the  kingdom  of  France,  as  a  Salic  fief,  could  not 
belong  to  females.  Thefe  three  princes  were  al¬ 
ways  necefliious,  in  regard  to  their  finances,  and 
there  are  no  means  which  they  did  not  devife  to 
improve  them.  They  compelled  the  Jews  to  pur- 
chafe  the  right  of  becoming  roturiers,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  capable  of  poffeiiing  land ;  and  in¬ 
duced  the  rich  roturiers  to  purchafe  patents  of 
nobility,  by  which  they  acquired  privileges.  They 
altered  and  diminifhed  the  coin.  At  laft,  Charles 
the  Fair  gave  an  example  which  has  been 
often  followed  fince  that  period.  He  fqueezed 
the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  almofl:  all  Lombards, 
and  had  amaffed  immenfe  riches  by  plundering 
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the  people.  “  The  king,”  fays  Mezerai,  with 
his  fevere  bluntnefs,  “  fent  them  back  to  Italy 
tc  as  naked  as  when  they  left  it,  which  was  the 
cc  greateft  puniihment  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
£C  thefe  rafcals.”  Charles  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant. 

Before  the  queen’s  delivery,  a  violent  difpute, 
refpecting  the  regency,  took  place,  between 
Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward,  "king  of  England, 
becaufe  the  contending  parties  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hope,  that  he  who  held  the  re¬ 
gency,  lhould  the  queen  bring  forth  a  daughter, 
would  alfo  have  the  crown.  Edward  was  the 
neareft  relation,  being  nephew  of  the  deceafed 
king,  but  by  the  female  fide,  as  he  was  the  foil 
of  one  of  his  Afters.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  only  coufin,  but  by  the  male  fide,  as  the  fon 
of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

The  parliament  adjudged  the  regency  to  Charles, 
the  perfecutor  of  Enguerand  ;  and  the  queen 
having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  he  af- 
fumed  the  crown.  He  was  the  firft  of  the 
family  of  Valois,  and  acquired  the  name  of  For¬ 
tunate  ;  becaufe,  though  a  remote  branch,  he  had 
obtained  the  throne.  In  other  refpects,  his  reign 
feems  to  have  been  little  favoured  by  fortune. 

Philip  de  Valois  had  to  maintain  three  difa-  pi^p  Vr. 
greeable  wars,  one  of  which  was  in  Brittany. 

This  province  ferved  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  theatre,  where  they  contended  for  the 
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fuperiority,  The  fecond  war  was  carried  on  in 
Flanders.  An  humble  brewer,  named  James  d’Ar- 
tevelle,  governed  that  country  almoft  with  fove- 
reign  power,  during  the  minority  of  the  duke. 
Philip  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  and  impofed  on  them  a  confiderable  tri¬ 
bute,,  which  they  promifed  on  oath  to  pay  to  the 
king  of  France. 

Edward  had  not  acquiefced  in  the  decifion 
which  gave  the  fceptre  of  France  to  Philip  de 
Valois.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that 
he  had  frill  a  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown. 
Artevelle,  in  order  that  he  might  free  his  country¬ 
men  from  the  tribute,  promifed  to  the  king  of 
France,  without  appearing  falfe  to  his  oath,  ad- 
vifed  the  Englilh  monarch  to  affumethe  title  of  king 
of  France.  The  new  king  exonerated  the  Flemings 
from  their  debt,  and  they  declared  in  his  favour. 
This  pretenhon  Edward  flrewed  at  firft  only  with 
timidity  ;  but  he  foon  publifhed  it  with  boldnefs, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  third  war  with  which  the 
reign  of  Phillip  was  affiicled.  It  took  a  rrioft  un¬ 
favourable  turn  by  the  celebrated  defeat  at  Creci, 
the  fource  of  all  the  evils  which  inundated  France 
under  the  fucceffors  of  the  unfortunate  Valois. 
He  had  the  happinefs,  however,  of  uniting  Dau- 
phiny  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  the  firft- 
bom  of  the  kings  of  France  fhould  alfume  the 
title  of  dauphin,  w'hich  after  this  period  wras  al¬ 
ways  the  calc.  Philip  finding  himfelf  a  widower. 
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as  well  as  his  deleft  fon,  John,  afked  in  marriage, 
for  that  prince,  Blanche,  after  of  Charles,  king  of 
Navarre.  When  flie  arrived,  the  monarch  was 
fo  much  captivated  with  her  charms  that,  though 
fifty-fix  years  of  age,  he  did  not  heiitate  to  efpoule 
this  princefs,  who  was  only  feventeen.  He  died 
a  year  after. 

When  John  afeended  the  throne  he  had  tire  John,  1350. 
title  of  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  then  nearly 
forty  y6ars  of  age.  His  father  had  employed  him 
in  ftate  affairs,  and  he  had  commanded  armies 
with  fuccefs.  Great  advantages  were  expedited, 
therefore,  from  his  government  3  but  no  reign  was 
ever  more  difaftrous.  His  misfortunes  began  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  which  he  loft  by  his  own 
fault.  The  prince  of  Wales,  fon  to  the  king  of 
England,  called  the  Black  Prince,  on  account  of 
the  colour  of  his  arms,  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  king  of  France  was  taken  prifoner,  and  this 
event  was  followed  by  troubles  and  diforder, 
which  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  de- 
ftruction. 

The  government  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king’s  eldeft  fon,  Charles,  then  dauphin,  named, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  a  prince  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Befides  the  factions  which  furrounded  him, 
he  was  expofed  to  the  malevolence  of  Charles  the 
Bad,  his  brother-in-law,  who  envied  him  the  re¬ 
gency.  Charles  united  great  talents  to  the  moft 
profound  malice.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the 
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Parifians  by  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  his 
eloquence,  and  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  with  the  hopes  of  rendering  them  the  de- 
pofitaries  of  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
The’ Hates  general,  which  had  affembled  at  firft 
with  the  bed  intentions,  were  converted  into 
cabals.  One  party  among  them  formed  a  plan 
for  changing  the  government,  by  putting  the  fo- 
vereign  power  into  the  hands  of  the  tiers  etats,  and 
leaving  nothing  to  the  king  but  an  empty  title. 
This  propofal,  made  by  the  Parifians  to  tire  pro¬ 
vinces,  was  not  relifhed. 

The  capital  remained  two  years  in  a  Hate  of 
the  molt  dreadful  confufion.  Sometimes  Charles 
ruled  in  it,  and  fometimes  he  was  expelled. 
Thefe  fluctuations  gave  rife  to  reciprocal  murders. 
The  prifons,  filled  with  victims,  whom  the  con¬ 
trary  faction  had  crowded  within  their  walls,  or 
become  the  afylums  of  thofe  wTho  took  fhelter  in 
them,  were  forced  open  and  inundated  with 
blood.  One  Marcel,  prevot  of  the  merchants  at 
Paris,  rendered  himfelf,  by  thefe  means,  exceed¬ 
ingly  powerful.  No  one  could  be  fure  of  life, 
but  by  hoifring  his  colours.  He  had  the  audacity 
to  caufe  two  marfbais  of  France  to  be  maflacred 
before  his  face,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  dauphin. 
fC  Do  you  mean  then  to  make  an  attempt  on  my 
£c  life  ?”  exclaimed  the  young  prince.  cc  No,” 
replied  Marcel,  “  but,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
(i  fare,  take  my  hood  5”  and  he  accordingly 
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placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  dauphin,  who  tamely 
fubmitted;  happy  in  being  able  to  fecure  himfelf 
from  the  fury  of  the  people  by  this  tutelary  badge. 
Charles  the  Bad  had  married  the  lifter  of  the  dau¬ 
phin,  who  did  not  efcape  the  perfidy  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  without  bearing  evident  marks  of  it . 
Some  hiftorians  fay  that  he  was  poifoned  by  him  ; 
that  the  violence  of  the  poifon  caufed  his  hair  and 
nails  to  drop  off,  and  that  it  would  certainly  have 
occafioned  his  death  had  he  not  been  faved  by  the 
fkill  of  a  phyfician ;  but  he  was  always  affefiled 
afterwards  with  great  debility. 

The  diforder  fpread  from  the  capital  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  peafants  every  where  took  up 
arms.  Several  caufes  concurred  to  produce  this 
infurreftion :  their  fpite  on  feeing  the  Englilh,  a 
rival  nation,  triumphant  j  their  indignation  againft 
the  great  becaufe  they  fuffered  king  John,  whom 
they  loved,  to  remain  in  captivity  ;  and,  above 
all,  their  defire  of  revenge  for  the  bad  treatment 
which  they  had  experienced  from  them.  They 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  without 
mercy,  to  fupport  their  pomp  and  magnificence. 
To  oppreffion,  the  gentlerhen  added  raillery  and 
infult.  Among  themfelves  they  called  the  pea- 
fant  Jacques  bon-homme .  Thefe  bon-hommqs, 

however,  became  tired  of  their  fufferings  and  hu¬ 
miliation.  They  armed  themfelves  with  flicks, 
and  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ■, 
plundered  the  caftles,  and  murdered  the  noble  fa- 
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milies,  whom  they  were  able  to  furprife.  This 
kind  of  militia  got  the  name  of  Jacquerie.  As 
the  danger  was  general,  the  gentlemen  took  up 
arms  for  their  common  defence,  and  infiifcfed 
cruel  chaftifement  on  this  undifciplined  multitude. 
After  various  defeats,  which  may  be  called  maf- 
facres,  they  difperfed. 

The  dauphin  gained  an  afcendancy  by  his  wif- 
dom,  even  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  He 
opened  the  eyes  or  the  people,  brought  them 
back  to  moderation,  and  found  means  to  make 
his  brother-in-law  adopt  the  fame  difpofition.  He 
negotiated  for  a  peace  with  the  Englilh  at  Bre- 
tigni  en  Beauce.  It  was  not,  indeed,  very  advan¬ 
tageous  3  but  it  was  doing  a  great  deal  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclufion.  King  John  was  permitted  by 
the  Englilh  to  return,  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
his  two  fons  as  hoftages,  until  the  complete  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty. 

When  we  confider  the  conduct  of  the  monarch, 
after  his  return,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  he 
brought  back  more  indifference  for  his  kingdom, 
than  joy  on  account  of  his  deliverance.  He  was 
much  hurt  that  the  great  had  interefted  them- 
felves  fo  little  in  his  favour,  while  in  prifon  3  for 
the  ftates-general  thought  more  of  embracing  that 
opportunity  to  reftrain  his  authority,  than  of  ob¬ 
taining  his  releafe.  As  he  found  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  well  conducted  by  his  fon,  he  left  them  in 
his  hands,  and  never  interfered,  but  on  important 
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occasions.  Wavering  in  his  refolutions,  and  un¬ 
determined  in  regard  to  what  he  fhould  do,  he 
wifhc'd  to  efface  by  fome  fplendid  exploit,  the 
(liame  of  his  imprifonment.  With  this  view  he 
affumed  the  crofs,  but  a  more  ufeful  motive  has 
been  affigned  for  his  devotion. 

After  the  peace,  the  difbanded  foldiers  united 
under  chiefs  of  their  own  choofing,  and  commit¬ 
ted  various  atrocities.  They  called  themfelves 
the  lard  venus,  by  which  they  meant  to  ffiew  that 
they  had  come  only  to  glean  after  the  rich  harvelt 
obtained  by  the  plunderers.  One  of  their  cap¬ 
tains  named  himfelf  the  friend  of  God,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  world  :  two  titles  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  reconciled.  When  the  chiefs  had 
acquired  fufficient  riches,  they  retired  to  enjoy 
their  wealth,  and  quitted  their  companies,  which 
no  longer  formed  bodies  3  but  there  thill  remained 
many  wandering  foldiers,  the  belt  and  the  molt 
profligate  in  Europe. 

King  John,  on  affuming  the  crofs,  propofed  to 
affemble  them  all  in  one  body,  and  to  lead  them, 
as  generaliiffmo  of  the  chriftian  armies,  to  places 
where  they  might  exercife  their  valour,  and  gra¬ 
tify  their  avarice  with  foreign  plunder,  without 
defolating  chriftendom.  This  well  planned  defign, 
which  might  have  rendered  one  crufade  ufeful, 
was  not  carried  into  execution.  One  of  the  king’s 
fons,  who  had  been  left  as  an  noftage  in  England, 
made  his  efcape,  before  all  the  conditions  af  tire. 
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treatv  were  executed.  His  father  endeavoured 

J 

.  to  prevail  on  him  to  return,  but  as  he  refufed, 
John  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  again  become  a 
captive,  in  his  ftead,  and  died  in  England,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-fix.  Some  have  laid  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go  thither  in  confequence  of  an  amour ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  think,  when  we  confider 
his  age  and  character,  that  he  obeyed  a  nobler 
impulfe,  fidelity  to  his  promife.  Such  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  ought  to  be  entertained  of  a  prince 
who  faid  :  Ci  That  if  honefty  were  loft  on  the 
“  earth,  it  ought  to  be  found  again  in  the  hearts 
“  of  kings.”  Ele  got  the  furname  of  Good,  which 
mult  be  left  to  him,  notwithftanding  his  impru¬ 
dence  and  misfortunes. 

Charles  v.  His  fon  Charles  V.  deferved  that  of  the  Wife. 

the  Wife, 

*364~  A  mere  recapitulation  of  his  principal  actions  will 
prove  that  he  juftly  obtained  it.  He  performed, 
what  his  father,  prevented  by  death,  was  not  able 
to  accomplifh.  Ele  delivered  France  from  the 
banditti  by  whom  it  was  ravaged,  under  the  name 
of  malandrins,  or  great  companies.  As  the  wind 
blows  the  locufts  into  the  fea  from  the  plains  of 
.Africa,  Charles  V.  drove  thefe  plunderers  into 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  du 
Guefclin. 

As  they  purfued  their  route  by  Avignon,  the 
pope  was  alarmed,  and  fent  a  cardinal  to  afk 
them  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
going.  Guefclin  replied  :  “  We  are  thirty  thou- 
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(c  fand  crufaders,  going  to  make  war  againft  the 
“  infidels.  We  demand  abfolution  of  our  fins, 
“  and  two  hundred  thoufand  francs  to  defray 
“  the  expences  of  our  journey.”  Abfolution  was 
granted  them  without  much  difficulty,  but  the 
money  occasioned  fome  difpute.  At  laft,  the 
pope  refolved  to  impofe  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Avignon  ;  and  the  produce  of  it  was  carried  to 
Guefclin.  “  That  is  not  what  1  meant,”  faid  he. 
“  We  are  not  come  hither  to  plunder  the  poor, 
“  but  to  receive  a  contribution  from  the  rich. 
u  Reltore  that  money  to  thofe  from  whom  you 
“  levied  it,  and  let  our  fum  be  furnished  by  the 
“  pope  and  the  cardinals,”  They  then  received 
abfolution  with  great  humility. 

The  advantages  which  Charles  gained  by  this 
emigration  were,  that  he  delivered  his  kingdom 
from  ravage  and  confufion ;  that  he  was  able  to 
establish  in  it  a  proper  police,  and  good  morals, 
and  that  he  acquired  a  faithful  ally  in  Henry 
de  TranStamara,  placed  on  the  throne  by  Guef¬ 
clin,  who  fent  a  powerful  fleet  to  afiiSt  him  againft 
the  Englifh.  He  was  at  war  with  that  nation 
during  his  whole  reign.  He  had  five  armies  in 
the  field ;  and  recovered  his  provinces.  Some  in 
part  and  others  entirely,  with  a  great  many  con¬ 
siderable  towns.  Among  his  excellent  generals, 
we  ought  to  include  Guefclin,  whom  he  made 
conftable.  In  regard  to  the  king  himfelf,  he  Sel¬ 
dom  appeared,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Edward 
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faid  of  him :  ££  No  king  who  interfered  fo  little 
C£  with  military  operations  ever  did  me  fo  much 
£C  hurt.”  He  was  not  averfe  to  public  delibera¬ 
tion  3  but  he  decided  alone  in  the  privacy  of  his 
cabinet.  ££  In  ftate  affairs,”  faid  he,  ££  the  rea- 
“  fons  may  be  known,  provided  the  decifions  are 
<£  kept  fecret”. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  appeared  the  coun- 
teffes  of  Montfort  and  Penthievre,  two  heroines, 
who  difputed  for  Brittany,  during  the  captivity, 
and  after  the  death  of  their  huibands,  under  the 
ftandards  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
Mention  is  made  alfo  of  feveral  other  female  war¬ 
riors,  who  attacked  and  defended  towns.  One 
of  them  checked  all  the  forces  of  the  conftable 
before  Fontenai-le-Comte,  and  expofed  herfelf 
like  a  common  foldier.  She  was  young  and 
handfome.  W  hen  fire  offered  to  capitulate,  Du 
Guefclin,  with  great  gallantry,  fuffered  her  to 
make  her  own  terms. 

This  great  man  could  not  write 3  but  fuch  ig¬ 
norance  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period.  A 
mayor  of  Rochelle  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
ftance  with  great  dexterity.  The  Englifh  had 
poffeffion  of  the  citadel  3  but  the  mayor,  being  of 
the  true  French  character,  lived  on  good  terms 
with  the  commandant.  One  day  he  invited  him 
to  dinner  in  the  town  :  juft  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  fit  down  to  table,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  the  commandant,  as  if  from  the  king 
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of  England.  Having  examined  it,  and  found 
that  it  bore  the  'impreffion  of  the  king's  feal,  he 
was  fully  perfuaded  that  it  had  come  from  his 
maker;  but  as  he  could  not  read,  he  begged  the 
mayor  to  tell  him  what  it  contained.  The  crafty 
citizen,  who  had  given  an  old  letter  to  the  meflen- 
ger,  and  who  expected  that  this  requefl  would  be 
made  to  him,  had  prepared  his  leffon.  He  read, 
therefore,  not  the  contents  of  the  letter,  but  a 
fuppofed  order  of  the  king  of  England,  to  with¬ 
draw  the  garrifon  from  the  caftle,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  reviewed.  The  commandant  obeyed; 
and  while  the  troops  were  out,  the  mayor  feized 
the  citadel. 

Charles  V.  did  every  thing  he  could  to  banifh 
ignorance  from  his  kingdom,  and  to  diffufe 
through  it  a  take  for  letters.  He  fhewed  great 
refpedt  for  tlrofe  by  whom  they  were  cultivated. 
At  that  time  they  were  called  clerks.  A  certain 
perfon  having  exprehed  fome  difpleafure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  marks  of  dihin£tion  granted  to  them, 
Charles  replied  :  “  The  clerks,  or  wifdom,  cannot 
<c  be  too  much  honoured ;  and  while  wifdom  is 
cc  honoured  in  this  kingdom,  it  will  profper ;  but 
<c  when  wifdom  is  banilhed,  it  will  tall  to  ruin.” 
It  is,  indeed,  as  much  by  the  fciences  as  by  arms 
that  France  has  acquired  a  fort  of  dominion  over 
the  univerfe.  Charles  V.  ought  to  be  contidered 
as  the  founder  of  that  immenfe  librarv,  of  which 
Paris  is  proud,  and  with  great  jukice.  His  father. 
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John  having,  left  him  about  twenty  volumes,  he 
added  to  them  nine  hundred  :  an  immenfe  num-* 
ber  for  that  period,  when  printing  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  The  mod  gratifying  prefent  that 
could  be  made  to  him  was  a  book.  He  was  fond 
-of  converfmg  on  the  fciences :  this  was  his  only 
relaxation. 

The  weakncfs  of  his  conditution  did  not  allow 
him  to  engage  in  thofe  violent  exercifes  pracfifed 
by  his  predecelfors.  He  was  fond  of  remaining 
in  his  palace,  but  he  was  at  all  times  acceffible. 
Though  naturally  grave,  he  was  no  enemy  to 
temperate  mirth.  He  was  fimple  in  his  drefs ; 
but  fond  of  neatnefs  in  his  court,  and  of  magni¬ 
ficence  on  public  occafions.  He  followed  with 
great  drictnefs  the  pradlices  of  religion;  and  being 
regular  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  of  an  equal 
temper,  iffued  his  orders,  when  in  misfortune, 
with  the  fame  coolnefs  as  in  profperity.  In  Jean 
of  Bourbon  he  had  a  fpoufe  worthy  of  fuch  a 
prince ;  fhe  was  prudent,  pious,  and  charitable  ; 
a  pattern  of  morality,  and  a  living  model  of  vir¬ 
tue  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  educated  at 
court. 

Charles  V.  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  The 
kingdom,  at  that  period,  was  in  a  date  of  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  the  troops  were  fubjeff  to  good  difci- 
pline,  and  the  finances  in  the  bed  order.  The 
treafury  was  full,  though  no  monarch  was  ever 
more  liberal ;  but  his  generofity  was  a  kind  of 
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traffic  with  the  people.  Thus  he  gave  lands  to 
the  conrtable,  which  the  latter  fold,  and  expended 
the  money  in  rewards  to  the  foldiers ;  to  indem¬ 
nify  countries  ruined  by  war,  and  to  fupport 
noble  families  and  uleful  edifices.  The  king  was 
well  aware  of  all  this,  and  when  the  price  of  the 
piece  of  land  was  confumed,  he  gave  him  ano  - 
ther ;  he  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  to  his  mi- 
nifters.  Money,  by  thefe  means,  was  made  to 
circulate  ;  while  indurtry  increafed,  and  enabled 
the  people  to  pay  their  taxes.  However  much 
he  exerted  himfelf  to  render  them  eafy,  he  felt 
fome  fcruples,  at  his.  death,  refpefling  thofe  he 
had  impofed  ;  and  exhorted  his  fucceffor  to  di- 
minifh  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  princes 
would  not  referve  thefe  regrets  till  their  laft  mo¬ 
ments. 

Contrails  are  found  even  on  the  throne.  This 
wife  prince  was  fucceeded  by  a  fool.  As  Charles 
VI.  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  oldeft  of  his  uncles,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  appointed  regent.  When  inverted  with  this 
authority,  he  refolved  to  turn  to  account,  at  the 
expence  of  France,  the  right  which  Jean,  queen 
of  Naples,  had  given  him  to  that  kingdom  by 
adoption.  He  feized  on  the  treafures  of  the  de- 
ceafed  king,  which  amounted  to  feveral  millions,' 
and  on  all  his  plate  and  jewels.  The  moll  valu¬ 
able  part  of  thefe  riches  was  found  under  a  wall 
of  the  caftle  of  Melon.  A  chamberlain  of 
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Charles  V.  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret ;  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  compelled  him,  by  the  rack, 
to  difclofe  it.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berri, 
the  two  other  paternal  uncles,  did  not  fail  to  plun¬ 
der  alfo.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  alone,  the  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
rank.  He  bellowed  every  poflible  care  on  the 
education  of  the  young  king  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  been  affociated  with  him  in 
the  charge,  rendered  his  good  intentions  fruitlefs, 
by  gratifying  the  humour  of  his  pupil,  and  favour¬ 
ing  the  violent  inclination  which  he  (hewed  for 
pleafure. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  by  the  affiffance  of  his 
throne,  aiTembled,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy,  one 
of  the  fined:  armies  that  had  ever  quitted  France. 
Its  departure  was  beheld  with  the  fame  pleafure 
as  that  of  a  robber,  by  wrhom  one  has  been  rob¬ 
bed,  though  he  carries  away  his  booty.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  began  to  affume  authority. 
He  perfuaded  his  nephew  to  carry  the  war  into 
Flanders,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  not  differing 
the  exactions  of  thejr  fovereign,  the  duke’s  father- 
in-law.  It  was  neceffarv  alfo  to  fend  troops  into 
Tanguedoc,  of  which  the  duke  of  Berri  had 
been  appointed  governor ;  but  the  province,  hav¬ 
ing  already  experienced  his  oppreffive  difpolition, 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  would  not  receive 
him.  Ibis  wife  prince,  in  compliance  with  the 
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wifhes  of  his  people,  had  recalled  his  fon  ;  but 
the  nephew  fent  him  back  with  an  army,  and  dill 
more  formidable.  Such  was  the  date  of  Charles 
VI.  forced  to  be  the  inftmment  of  the  avarice  of 
his  three  uncles. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  efpoufed  the  prin- 
cefs  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  Valentina  daughter  of  the  d  uke  of  M  i.  Ian . 
The  king  then  conceived  a  delign  of  freeing  him- 
felf  from  the  tutorfhip  of  his  uncles.  To  deprive 
them  of  their  authority,  it  was  fufficient  to  de¬ 
clare,  in  a  council  affembled  for  the  purpofe, 
that  in  future  he  would  govern  himfelf.  He 
placed  around  him  the  miniders  of  his  father. 
The  face  of  affairs  was  then  changed.  The  young 
monarch  exerted  all  his  care  to  relieve  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  diminidied  the  neceffary  expences  ;  re¬ 
trenched  thofe  which  were  fuperfluous,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  redreding  their  grievances.  He 
was  affable  ;  admitted  of  decent  familiarity,  and 
was  fond  of  faying  obliging  things.  He  then  ac¬ 
quired  the  furname  of  the  Well  Beloved,  by  the 
fuffrages  of  the  people,  who  were  charmed  with 
his  excellent  qualities.  Warlike  plans  of  roman¬ 
tic  expeditions  which  he  fometimes  propofed, 
fuch  as  that-of  going  to  combat  the  Turks  and  of 
re-edablidiing  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  from  which 
he  was  diverted  by  fa&ions,  gave  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  he  might  engage  in  thefe  wild 
fchemes,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  kingdom. 
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He  was  reftraine-d  by  his  minifters ;  but  they 
could  not  oppofe  his  juft  vengeance  againft  a 
horrid  affaffination  committed  almoft  before  his 
eyes. 

J 

A  court  compofed  of  ambitious  princes,,  who 
having  been  ftripped  of  authority,  endeavoured  to 
regain  it,  and  of  women  of  gallantry,  authorifed 
by  the  example  of  their  hufbands,  and  jealous  of 
each  other,  was  likely  to  give  rife  to  private  in¬ 
trigues,  the  forerunners  of  public  troubles.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  not  very  regular  in 
his  conduct,  made  a  my  fiery  of  thefe  diforders  to 
his  young  fpoufe  ;  but  the  was  at  length  informed 
of  them,  and  reproached  her  hufband.  The  lat¬ 
ter  extorted  from  her  a  confeilion  that  the  fecrct 
had  been  told  to  her  by  Peter  Craon,  his  favourite, 
and  he  banifned  him  from  his  court. 

Peter  Craon  was  one  of  thofe  characters  who 
are  fo  dangerous  to  young  princes,  being  auda¬ 
cious  and  prodigal;  without  morals,  and  without 
principles.  The  conftable,  Oliver  Clifton,  a  grave 
and  regular  man,  had  endeavoured  to  remove 
from  the  duke  this  corrupter,  without  being  able 
to  fucceed.  Craon  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  which  he  made,  and  he  believed  that  fonre 
former  attempts  of  Clifton  might,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  have  contributed  to  his  difgrace.  On 
this  fufpicion  he  attacked  him  in  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  feveral  affaiftns;  left  him  dead  on  the 
fpot,  and  lied  to  Brittany,  the  duke  of  which. 
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being  an  enemy  to  Clifton,  received  him  with 
pleafure. 

dire  king,  incenfed  at  this  aft  of  villainy,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  afiaidn  lliould  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  The  duke  refufed.  Charles  therefore 
made  preparations  for  compelling  him ;  and  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  duke  of 
Brittany  had  a  throng  party  in  his  favour  at  court, 
among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri,  who  endeavoured  to  divert  their  nephew 
from  the  war,  but  who  neverthelefs  followed  him. 
When  he  arrived  at  Mans,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever.  His  uncles  advifed  him  to  lhop,  but  he 
continued  his  march.  In  this  bad  date  of  health, 
after  having  travelled  feveral  hours  in  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  during  one  of  the  mod  fuitry  days  of  the 
month  of  Augud,  the  young  prince,  while  num¬ 
bering  on  his  horfe,  was  fuddenly  awaked  by  a 
man  of  a  forbidding  afpeft,  covered  with  rags, 
who  darting  from  behind  a  tree  feized  the  bridle 
of  his  horfe,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  terrible  voice  : 

“  Stop,  fire  !  Whither  art  thou  going  ?  Thou  art 
“  betrayed.”  He  then  difappeared. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  fuppofed 
phantom  was  poded  in  this  place  by  his  uncles, 
and  thofe  enemies  to  the  war,  who  doubtlefs  did 
not  forefee  all  the  fatal  confequenccs  of  their  dra- 
tagem.  The  firft  alarm,  occafioned  by  this  vhion, 
being  over,  the  army  continued  its  march.  A 
page  who  bore  a  lance,  having  fallen  afleep  on 
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his  horfe,  let  it  drop  from  his  hand  on  a  helmet, 
carried  "by  another  page,  behind  the  king.  The 
monarch,  on  hearing  the  fnrill  found  it  emitted, 
immediately  turned  round,  and  feeing  the  lance 
diredted  towards  him,  fell  with  fury  on  the  page  ; 
laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  galloping  about  as 
if  frantic,  dealt  his  blows  around  him  on  every 
fide.  He  was  at  laft  fecured,  and  conduced  to 
Mans,  where  he  remained  two  days  in  a  ftate  of 
lethargy  ;  and  no  one  could  conjecture  what 
might  be  the  confequence  of  this  ftrange  acci¬ 
dent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  affumed  the  fupreme  power,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  as  they  afferted 
was  too  young.  The  ftate  of  the  king’s  health, 
whofe  mind  was  weak  and  fubjedt  to  fits  of  ab- 
fence,  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  concealing  from 
him  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  and  for  con¬ 
ducting  them  without  his  afliftance.  It  afforded 
a  reafon  alfo  for  immerfing  him  in  pleafures,  in 
order  to  diflipate  the  melancholy  by  which  he  was 
fometimes  oppreffed. 

During  one  of  the  fetes  given  with  this  view, 
fome  perfon  invented  a  mafquerade  of  fix  fatyrs, 
who,  that  they  might  appear  naked,  wore'  linen 
dreffes  made  to  fit  exactly  to  the  limbs,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  pitch  in  order  to  retain  the  wool  which 
reprefented  hair.  The  king  was  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  5  and  they  were  all  connected  by  a  chain. 
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The  duke  of  Orleans  having  imprudently  held 
a  torch  near  one  of  them,  to  fee  whether  he  knew 
him,  fet  fire  to  his  drefs,  and  the  flames  were 
communicated  to  the  reft.  Four  of  them  were 
fo  much  burnt  that  they  died  two  days  after ;  but 
the  fifth  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  tub  of 
water,  into  which  he  immediately  plunged.  T  he 
king,  whofe  drefs  had  already  caught  fire,  was 
faved  bv  the  duchefs  of  Berri,  who  extingmifhed 
the  flames  by  wrapping  her  robe  round  him. 

From  that  time  till  his  death,  this  prince  had 
always  three  or  four  attacks  every  year.  They 
continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  period,  and  with 
different  fymptoms.  In  the  evening  he  became 
heavy  and  reftlefs  j  in  the  morning,  when  he 
awoke,  he  was  furious  or  filly,  fometimes  violent 
and  impetuous,  fometimes  melancholy  and  fad  ; 
he  then  fhed  tears.  Sometimes  alfo  he  would 
(port  and  play  like  a  child.  On  thefe  occafions 
-he  knew  nobody  but  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  his 
fifter-in-law,  and  would  receive  nothing  but  from 
her  hand.  A  report  was  fpread  that  fne  poifoned 
her  brother-in-law  in  order  that  the  fupreme  power 
might  devolve  on  her  hufband.  Others  fay,  that 
flie  was  indebted,  for  her  afcendancy,  to  criminal 
compliance  with  the  king’s  delires  5  as  if  it  were 
poflible  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  the  preference 
given  by  a  fool.  The  queen,  and  his  aunts  the 
ducheffes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  became  jealous 
of  the  credit  which  their  fifter-in-law  acquired  by 
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the  king’s  predilection.  The  hufbands  interfered 
in  tlieir  quarrels,  and  each  efpoufed  the  caufe-  of 
his  wife.  Hence  that  hatred  which  occafioned 
fo  much  trouble  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  ori¬ 
gin  is  known,  no  one  needs  be  furprifed  at  the 
ilrange  events  by  which  this  unfortunate  reign 
was  diftinguilhed. 

While  the  king  was  in  one  of  his  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife’s  afcendancy,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared 
lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  relapfes  of  his  brother.  This  edit!  was 
oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  rivals 
made  preparations  for  hoftilities ;  but  they  were 
fufpended  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  long  as  the 
king's  St  of  illnefs  continued.  When  half  reco¬ 
vered,  he  annulled  what  he  had  done  for  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  gave  the  whole  authority  to  his  uncle. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
queen  his  filter-in-law,  took  advantage  of  ano¬ 
ther  of  his  brother’s  fits,  to  get  himfelf  reffored. 
The  good  underflanding  which  prevailed  between 
thefe  two  perfonages,  but  not  without  affording 
employment  to  the  voice  of  fcandal,  maintained 
their  authority,  and  gave  them  a  kind  of  right  to 
plunder  the  people,  whom  they  did  not  fpare. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  died,  and  left  his  ftates 
to  John,  furnamed  Sans  Pear.  Being  equally 
ambitious  as  his  father,  he  infilled  on  having  a 
fhare  in  the  government,  from  which  the  queen 
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and  the  duke  of  Orleans  w "luted  to  exclude  him. 
Thefe  two  perfonages  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
imprudence,  and  employed  every  meannefs  and 
aft  of  oppreffion,  in  order  to  amafs  money.  It 
is  faid  that  the  queen  tranfmitted  large  fums  to 
Germany,  that  die  might  retire  thither,  and  live 
in  fplendour,  if  the  king  diouid  happen  to  die. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  purchafed  land,  and  neg- 
lefted  to  pav  his  debts.  Their  court  was  fplendid, 
while 'that  of  the  king  and  his  children  was  fome- 
times  defiitute  of  neceffaries.  The  unfortunate 
monarch,  being  too  well  acquainted  with  thefe 
ntanoeuvres,  created,  at  the  time  of  a  lucid  inter¬ 
val,  a  council  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  date  during  the  king’s  abfence,  which  was 
the  name  given  to  his  difeafc  through  delicacy. 

This  precaution  neither  put  an  end  to  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  kingdom  nor  cooled  the  animofity  of 
party.  The  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  through  re¬ 
venge,  and  inftigated  by  amorous  and  political 
jealoufy,  caufed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  coufm, 
to  be  adaffinated  ;  publicly  avowed  his  crime 
which  he  pretended  to  juftify,  and  procured  ab- 
folution  from  the  king,  whom  he  detained  at  Paris, 
after  he  had  driven  from  it  the  queen,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Orleans,  and  their  partifans.  All  thefe 
perfons,  however,  returned  to  the  capita!,  and 
became  more  powerful  f  yet  the  court,  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the 
Parifians  favoured,  retired  to  Tours  ;  but  an  ae- 
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commodation  took  place,  which  was  facilitated 
by  the  death  of  the  dowager  of  Orleans.  John 
made  fome  excufes  to  the  new  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  his  coufin.  The  queen  irritated,  at  firll, 
by  the  punifhment  of  Montaigu,  whom  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  put  to  death,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  attachment  to  that  princefs,  became 
afterwards  appeafed,  becaufe  the  duke  gave  her 
a  part  of  the  confifcated  property  of  the  deceafed. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  alfo  fufficient  influence 
to  get  himfelf  entrufted  with  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Berri.  To 
revenge  himfelf  for  this  preference,  he  renewed 
his  complaints  refpedting  the  affaffination  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  demanded  juftice.  He, 
at  the  fame  time,  levied  troops,  and  advanced 
towards  Paris.  The  return  of  the  king’s  health 
averted  the  ftonn  which  was  ready  to  burft  forth. 
He  banifhed  the  rivals  from  court ;  took  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Paris  from  the  duke  of  Berri,  his 
uncle,  and  agreeably  to  the  with  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  gave  it  to  the  count  de  St.  Paul.  This  offi¬ 
cer  had  been  deprived  of  that  of  Genoa,  and  re¬ 
called.  He  difpleafed,  it  is  faid,  the  Genoefe, 
becaufe  he  was  in  too  great  favour  with  their  wives. 
He  did  not  purfue  thofe  mild  mcafures  which 
were  capable  of  eftablithinghim  firmly  in  his  new 
government.  As  he  placed  no  dependance  on 
the  good  citizens,  who  fhewed  an  attachment  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  formed  a  body  of  mi- 
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litia,  confuting  of  five  hundred  butchers  ;  but  no 
fooner  had  they  got  arms  in  their  hands,  than  they 
made  the  whole  city  tremble. 

It  was  then  divided  into  three  factions :  that  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  called  the  Armagnacs,  from 
the  name  of  the  count  d’Armagnac,  the  duke’s 
father-in-law  they  wmre  a  white  fcarf  marked 
with  the  crofs  of  St.  George ;  that  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  with  red  fcarfs,  and  the  crofs  of  St. 
Andrew  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  that  of  the  but¬ 
chers,  called  Cabochians,  from  the  name  of  Ca- 
boche  their  chief.  The  lad,  a  kind  of  flying 
faffion,  was  in  turns  dreaded  and  courted  by  the 
other  two.  Infatiable  for  blood  and  plunder,  it 
planned  murders  and  robberies  ;  commanded 
them,  put  them  in  execution,  and  gave  predo¬ 
minance  to  that  faction  to  which  it  united  itfelf. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  married  his  daughter  to 
Ihe  dauphin  Louis,  who  began  to  take^a  flrare  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  Seeing  the 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Orleans  approach  Paris,  where 
the  Armagnacs,  under  St.  Paul,  were  extremely 
powerful,  he  invited  thither  his  father-in-law  to 
fupport  his  caufe.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ar¬ 
rived,  bringing  along  with  his  own  troops  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Englifli-;  but  John  Sans  Peur 
only  made  his  appearance,  being  recalled  to  Flan¬ 
ders  by  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings.  At  the  time 
when  this  revolt  expofed  Paris  to  the  danger  of 
becoming  a  phsy  to  the  Armagnacs,  the 1  king 
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Awakened  from  his  madnefs,  aflefnbled  an  army, 
and  drove  his  uncle  and  his  nephew  as  far  as 
Bo  urges,  where  he  befieged  them.  Though  weak 
and  hard  preffed,  they  made  no  propofals  for 
peace,  becaufe  they  expected  a  body  of  fix  thou- 
fand  Englifh,  whom  they  had  invited  to  join  them. 
Thus  each  faction,  being  equally  treacherous  to 
their  country,  felt  no  uneafmefs  at  delivering  it 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  provided  they  af- 
rtfted  them  to  deftroy  their  rivals.  The  dread  of 
thefe  auxiliaries  induced  the  king  to  receive  into 
favour  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Orleans ;  but  the 
Englifh  who  arrived,  and  who  could  get  no  pay, 
indemnified  themfelves  by  plundering. 

The  king  having  relapfed  into  his  malady,  the 
dauphin  artumed  the  reins  of  government.  Though 
fon-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
returned  to  Paris,  he  refolved  to  free  himfeif  from 
his  dominion,  and  begged  he  would  not  take  it 
amifs  if  he  appointed,  commandant  of  the,  Baf- 
tille,  Defeflarts,  a  man  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence.  Inftead  of  objecting  to  this  propo- 
fal,  the  malicious  Burgundian  figned  the  letter  of 
government;  but  Defcffarts  had  no  fooner  entered 
the  fortrefs  than  he  found  himfelf  inverted  by  a 
multitude  of  people  under  Caboche  and  John  de 
Troie,  another  chief  and  a  warm  partifan  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  The  dauphin,  wrho  was 
thrown  into  great  embarrartinent,  prevailed  on  his 
father-in-law  to  make  the  inturgents  difperfe ; 
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but  it  was  neceffary  to  deliver  up  Defeffarts,  who 
was  beheaded,  as  a  warning  to  thofe  who  might 
attempt  to  purfue  meafures  dilagreeable  to  the 
duke.  The  Cabochians  afterwards  fpread  them- 
felves  throughout  the  city,  and  maffacred  all  thofe 
pointed  out  to  them,  as  fufpefted  perfons,  by  the 
Burgundian  and  his  friends.  The  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Berri  were  obliged  to  affume  the  red 
fcarf,  in  order  to  put  themfelves  in  a  hate  of  fafety. 
The  citizens  of  Paris,  awakened  by  thefe  acts  of 
violence  from  the  Itupor  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown,  expelled  the  Cabochians ;  but  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  bloodfhed.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  thefe  profligates  retired  to  Flanders  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Paris  had  then  abfolutely  declared  againfl  him. 
As  he  threatened  to  return,  the  Parifians  took  up 
arms  and  fubjefted  themfelves  to  military  disci¬ 
pline.  The  Burgundian  indeed  came  to  the 
walls,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates ;  but 
feeing  no  movement  in  his  favour,  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  he  retired.  The  king,  on  his  return ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exprefiion  then  ufcd,  purfued  him  ; 
but  he  granted  him  peace,  becaufe  it  was 'found 
neceffary  to  defend  the  kingdom  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  had  invaded  France  in  great  force.  The 
king’s  army,  which  went  to  meet  them,  was 
much  fuperior,  but,  being  badly  commanded, 
was  totally  put  to  the  rout  at  Azincourt  ;  a  defeat 
itill  more  difaftrous  in  its  confequences  than  that 
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of  Creci  or  Poitiers.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
took  advantage  of  this  misfortune  to  get  himfelf 
received  into  favour,  and  returned  to  court  under 
the  protection  of  the  dauphin,  Louis,  his  fon-in- 
law.  This  young  prince,  however,  died,  being 
poifoned,  according  to  fome,  and  according  to 
others,  killed  by  debauchery,  though  of  a  ftrong 
and  vigorous  conftitution.  The  Armagnacs  then 
acquired  the  fuperiority ;  but  not  for  a  long  time. 
The  Burgundian  got  the  complete  command  of 
the  mind  of  the  young  dauphin,  John.  He  died 
of  an  abfcefs  in  the  head,  too  early  to  revive  the 
Burgundian  faction  in  Paris ;  but  it  acquired  new 
ftrcngth  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 

John  was  fucceeded,  as  dauphin,  by  Charles, 
who  afterwards  filled  the  throne.  This  young 
prince  placed  his  whole  confidence  in  the  confta- 
ble  d’Armagnac.  During  the  extreme  poverty 
in  which  the  kingdom  was  plunged,  while  again 
threatened  by  the  Englifh,  the  conftable  advifed 
the  dauphin  to  feize  the  treafure  of  his  mother, 
Ifabella,  which  was  very  conliderable.  The 
queen  wTas  highly  incenfed  at  this  attempt,  and 
leaving  her  hufband  with  her  Ion,  retired  to 
Vincennes,  where  Ihe  kept  an  elegant  and  bril¬ 
liant  court.  The  conftable  made  the  king  per¬ 
ceive,  during  one  of  his  returns,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  offended  with  what  was  going  on. 
The  hufband  went  to  Vincennes,  caufed  to  be 
arrefted  and  put  to  death  a  man  who  called  him- 
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felf  the  lover  of  his  wife,  and  banilhed  her  to 
Tours  with  her  youngeft  daughter.  Being  much 
hurt  at  this  infult,  which  the  in  part  afcribed  to 
her  fon,  though  ftill  an  infant,  Ifabella  called  in 
to  her  affiftance  John  Siuis  Peur,  who  freed  her 
from  her  ftate  of  exile.  By  his  advice,  lhe  caufed 
to  be  revived  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  declared  her  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  She  refumed  this  title  with  the  authority 
annexed  to  it,  fixed  her  refidence  at  Troyes,  cre¬ 
ated  a  chancellor  and  a  parliament,  and  appointed 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  conftable,  in  the  room  of  • 
d’Armagnac. 

This  power,  a  rival  to  that  of  the  king,  and 
accompanied  with  every  authority  that  could  ren¬ 
der  it  refpedlable,  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
political  fchifm  in  the  ftate.  The  pope’s  legate 
interfered  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace.  While 
negotiations  were  carrying  on  for  that  purpofe, 
eight  hundred  Burgundians  entered  Paris  by  fur- 
prife,  and,  being  joined  by  the  populace,  broke 
open  the  prifons  and  mafiacred  all  thofe  who  had  * 
taken  fhelter  in  them.  The  conftable  d’Armaa- 
nac  was  killed  :  the  dauphin  faved  himfelf,  but 
with  great  difficulty.  The  queen  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  being  informed  of  this  event,  re¬ 
paired  without  delay  to  the  capital ;  but  they  foon 
found  thetnfelves  in  a  ftate  of  great  embarrafi- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  fpirit  of  fedition  which 
prevailed  in  it.  Every  rich  man  became  an  Ax- 
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magaac,  and  was  plundered  or  maffacred  without 
mercy.  Tlie  mob,  being  let  loofe,  abandoned 
themfelves  to  excefles  of  every  kind.  The  public 
executioner,  who  was  at  their  head,  had  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  lay  hold  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by 
the  hand,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  be  filent. 
Troops,  however,  were  introduced  into  the  city, 
and  good  order  was  reftored.  The  dauphin  re¬ 
tired  to  Poitiers,  where  he  eftapliffied  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  confining  of  counfellors  who  had  efcaped 
from  Paris ;  named  a  chancellor,  and  declared 
himfelf  regent  during  the  occupation  of  his  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  queen  Ifabella,  frill  incenfed 
againft  her  fon,  was  treating  with  Henry,  king  of 
England,  who  had  advanced  to  Mantes.  That 
fhe  might  obtain  his  afliftance  to  refiore  her  to 
abfolute  authority,  fhe  promifedhim  her  daughter, 
Catherine,  in  marriage,  on  very  advantageous 
terms.  They,  however,  did  not  appear  fo  to  the 
Engliih  monarch.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  held 
the  balance  between  the  contrasting  parties  ;  but 
Henry  did  not  find  him  difpofed  fo  much  as  he 
wifhed  to  fecond  his  preten lions.  They  aimed  at 
nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain,  along  with  the  hand 
of  Catherine,  the  crown  of  France.  Conceiving 
that  he  could  difpenfe  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  neglected  him.  Offended 
at  this  coolnefs,  John  liftened  to  the  felicitations 
of  the  dauphin,  who  made  offers  towards  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  preliminaries  were  fettled  by  nc- 
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gotiation ;  and  that  they  might  come  to  a  final 
agreement,  refpefiting  the  other  articles,  the  two 
princes  appointed  a  meeting  at  Montereau.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  affaffinated  during  this 
conference,  before  the  eyes  of  the  dauphin. 

This  prince  difavowed  having  any  fhare  in  the 
murder.  He  affirmed  that  it  had  been  committed 
without  his  knowledge  ;  but  this  difavowal  did 
not  prevent  Paris,  and  all  France  after  its  exam¬ 
ple,  from  exclaiming  againft  this  act  of  perfidy. 
It  promoted,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the  affairs  of 
the  king  of  England,  much  more  than  could  have 
been  done  by  the  greatell  military  fucceffes.  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  Henry  IV.  fhould  efpoufe  Catherine  ;  that 
he  fhould  govern  the  kingdom  of  France  with  the 
title  of  regent  during  Charles’s  life-time  ;  and  that 
after  his  death  he  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne. 
The  parliament,  as  well  as  all  the  public  bodies 
and  cities  of  the  kingdom,  approved  this  treaty, 
as  if  by  a  general  enthufiafm.  The  new  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rath,  acceded  to  it.  The 
other  princes  of  the  blood  had  been  carried  pri- 
foners  to  England  after  the  battle  of  A2incourt. 
The  dauphin  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  ftate, 
and  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown. 

The  war  began  with  great  inequality  between 
the  dauphin,  who  had  only  a  fmall  number  of 
partifans,  with  a  few  provinces  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part,  and  Plenry,  fupported  by  all  the  forces 
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of  England,  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  fufhages  of  Paris  and  of  the  principal 
cities,  the  title  of  king,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
queen-mother  to  her  fon.  Who,  on  this  occafion, 
would  not  have  believed  the  lofs  of  the  dauphin 
certain,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Englifh  monarch 
enfured  ?  But  Henry  IV.  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-fix,  leaving  a  child,  by  Catherine,  nine 
months  old,  who  was  named  Henry  V.  Two 
months  after,  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.  become 
quite  an  idiot  by  repeated  returns  of  his%nalady, 
and  happy  in  being  unacquainted  with  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  country,  died  alfo,  aged  fifty-four. 
The  regency,  under  the  young  king,  Henry  V. 
-was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  brother  of 
Henry  IV.  inftead  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  refufed  to  accept  the  office.  Charles  de  Va¬ 
lois,  fuch  was  the  name  given  to  the  dauphin, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  was  acknowledged  in  his  fmall  court, 
which  was  fo  limited  that,  through  derifion,  he 
wras  llyled  the  king  of  Bourges. 

From  this  flate  to  that  of  a  king,  who  knows 
no  boundaries  to  his  kingdom  but  thofe  of  its  an¬ 
cient  limits,  a  wide  fpace  was  to  be  traverfed. 
Charles,  furnamed  the  Victorious,  employed  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  palling  over  it.  Ele  has  been  called 
alfo  the  Well-ferved,  and  he  was  indeed  well 
ferved,  becaufe  he  rewarded  nobly.  At  full,  few 
>  of  the  nobility  attached  themfelves  to  his  fortune ; 
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but  they  were  brave,  faithful,  and  zealous.  He 
obtained,  alfo,  foreign  afiiftance.  The  king  of 
Scotland  fent  him  fix  thoufand  men,  and  the  duke 
of  Milan  fix  hundred  fpear-men  and  a  body  of 
crofs-bowmen.  With  thefe  auxiliaries,  and  fuch 
French  volunteers  as  he  was  able  to  colledf,  he 
held  out  the  campaign.  His  finances  were  fo 
confined  that,  at  firft,  he  had  none  but  foldiers 
who  were  fatisfied  with  glory  and  hopes. 

The  character  of  Charles  VII.  was  well  fuited 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  time.  He  was  ooen, 
infinuating,  and  generous ;  of  an  even  temper  ; 
inclined  to  pleafure,  though  he  did  not  fear  pain, 
and  could  employ  himfelf  as  readily  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  battle  as  for  an  entertainment.  On  a 
very  critical  occafion,  after  an  important  check, 
having  defcribed  to  one  of  his  generals  an  amufe- 
ment  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  Agnes 
Sorel,  his  miftrefs,  he  alked  the  veteran  what  he 
thought  of  it.  “  I  think,”  replied  the  general, 
“  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  lofe  a  kingdom  more 
“  merrily.” 

It  is  pretended  that  he  was  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  this  favourite,  and  that  the  roufed  him 
from  that  fate  of  indolence  in  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  remained,  fatisfied  with  fuch  a 
part  of  his  kingdom  as  the  Englifh  thought  proper 
to  leave  in  his  hands.  Agnes,  knowing  one  day 
that  he  was  thus  difpofed,  came  to  take  leave 
of  him.  “  I  am  defined  for  a  king,”  faid  fine, 
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“  and  fince  you  with  to  lay  afide  that  character, 
“  I  muft  go  in  fearch  of  a  monarch  fomewhere 
te  elfe.”  This  threat,  uttered  at  a  proper  time, 
infpired  the  prince  with  that  energy  which  he 
fome times  wanted.  Being  moderate  and  calm, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  need  of  being  excited ; 
but,  on  important. occaiions,  no  warrior  could  dif- 
pute  with  him  the  palm  of  honour.  Often  was 
he  feen  the  foremoft  among  the  ranks  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  find  to  mount  a  breach.  But  he  was 
borne  down  by  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  After  a  war  of  feven  years,  when  about  to 
lofe  Orleans,  befieged  by  the  Englifh  troops,  the 
only  town  which  prefented  him  with  a  point  of 
fupport  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  he  faw  him- 
felf  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  his  dominions,  without  any  other 
afylum,  perhaps,  than  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny, 
his  domain  before  he  became  king.  In  this  cri¬ 
tical  conjundture,  a  miracle,  if  we  can  believe 
fome  hiftorians,  or  a  lingular  and  fortunate  Itra- 
tagem,  according  to  others,  faved  Orleans  and 
fecurea  Charles  VII.  on  the  throne. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  or  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  heroine’s  conduct,  infpiration  or  poli¬ 
tical  fagacity,  foreign  fedudtion  or  internal  con- 
vidtion,  the  fact,  limply  Hated,  is  as  follows  :  A 
country  girl,  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  named 
Joan,  and  from  a  village  in  Lorraine  called  Arc, 
prefented  herfelf  before  the  governor  of  Dorn- 
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remi,  and  begged  he  would  fend  her  to  the  king, 
becaufe  God  had  revealed  to  her  that,  under  her 
command,  the  royal  troops  would  raife  the  fiege 
of  Orleans.  The  governor  refufed  ;  but  as  fhe 
ftill  infilled,  being  overcome  by  her  importunity 
he  placed  her  under  the  guard  of  two  gentlemen, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  king. 

The  journey,  acrofs  a  country  entirely  occupied 
by  the  Englifh,  was  perilous  ;  but  fhe  foretold 
that  it  would  be  happily  accomplifhed,  and  the 
event  turned  out  according  as  fire  had  predi&ed. 
When  they  arrived  at  court,  the  king,  after  having 
confulted  his  council,  gave  orders  for  her  being 
introduced.  His  majefty  was  plainly  dreffed,  and 
confounded  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers;  but 
fhe  readily  fingled  him  out,  and  a'ddreffing  him, 
faid,  that  fhe  was  charged  with  only  two  things : 
to  caufe  the  fiege  of  Orleans  to  be  raifed,  and  to 
lead  the  monarch  to  Reims,  to  be  confeorated. 
Refpedding  her  miffion,  fne  fubmitted  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  doftors  and  divines,  whofe  teftimoriy 
was  in  her  favour.  A  large  convoy  being  placed 
under  her  direction,  fhe  introduced  it  into  the 
city,  and  made  fo  many  forties,  and  gained  fo 
many  advantages,  that  the  Englifh  raifed  the  fiege. 
On  account  of  this  triumph,  fhe  was  fiyled  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

She  mounted  on  horfeback,  dreffed  like  a  man, 
and  charged  at  the  head  of  the  troops  with  the 
utmoft  intrepidity;  She  befides  fhewed  great 
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piety,  modefty,  and  wifdom,  which  was  never 
fufpefted.  After  this  victory,  die  propofed  a 
journey  to  Reims.  The  greater  part  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  oppofed  this  meafure  as  impoffible ;  but  the 
declared  the  would  be  refponfible  for  die  event ; 
fu mounted  every  obftacle  ;  difperfed  the  enemy’s 
troops;  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  opened 
in  the  name  of  God ;  entered  Reims ;  caufed  the 
king  to  be  confecrated,  and  requefted  leave  to 
retire,  becaufe  her  million  was  ended. 

As  her  prefence  was  ftill  thought  neceffary,  ffie 
was  detained  ;  but  ffie  remained  with  reluGance, 
and  prefaged  that  the  refult  would  be  fatal.  She 
was,  indeed,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilh,  and 
being  tried  as  a  forcerer,  was  burnt  alive  at 
Rouen.  The  unfortunate  girl  differed  this  bar¬ 
barous  puniffiment  with  great  courage,  and  main¬ 
tained,  to  the  laft  moment',  that  ffie  was  guilty  of 
no  impofture.  She  ought  to  be  clafled  among 
thofe  innocent  victims,  who  have  been  facrificed 
to  refentment,  cabal,  or  political  circumftances. 
Is  it  poffible  that  Charles  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  horrid  fate  which  was  preparing  for  this  he¬ 
roine  ?  And  if  he  knew  it,  why  did  he  not  pre¬ 
vent  it,  by  threatening  reprifals  on  the  prifoners 
whom  he  had  in  his  hands? 

After  the  confecration  of  Charles  VII.  his  reign 
was  a  continued  feries  of  viftories.  He  expelled 
the  Engliffi  from  France,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  efiabliffiing  good  police  in  his  kingdom.  He 
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fent  back  the  foldiers,  who  by  the  civil  war  had 
become  plunderers,  to  cultivate  the  f/ejds,  and 
profecute  the  arts ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  them,  not 
by  banithing  them  from  France,  as  had  been  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  the  malandrins,  and  the  great 
companies,  but  by  rendering  them  ufeful.  On 
examining  the  good  order  which  he  introduced 
into  every  part  of  the  adminiftration,  the  finances, 
police,  and  military  difcipline,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude  that  he  was  a  good  king. 

His  fate,  in  fome  things,  was  direclly  contrary 
to  that  of  other  fovereigns.  It  was  not  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  when  his  throne  was 
Itill  in  a  tottering  condition,  that  he  found  it 
fhaken  by  cabals.  It  was  only  when  it  appeared 
moft  firmly  eftablifhed,  after  a  feries  of  victories, 
continued  for  feventeen  years,  that  he  faw  it  af- 
failed  by  a  dangerous  faction.  It  was  called  the 
-  Prciguerie,  a  word,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
known.  It  derived  its  principal  ftrength  from  the 
acceffion  of  Charles’s  fon,  the  dauphin  Louis.  The 
father,  however,  reduced  him  to  obedience,  and 
forgave  him,  as  he  did  almoft  all  his  accomplices. 

Charles  was  unfortunate,  both  as  a  fon  and  as 
a  father.  Born  of  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  hated,  de- 
tefted,  and  robbed,  if  he  could  be  fo,  by  that  ftep- 
mother,  can  any  reproach  be  thrown  out  again!! 
him  if  he  fhewed  great  indifference  at  her  death?' 
She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  public.  Being  unfortunate  as  a 
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fon,  we  have  juft  feen  that  his  own  reduced 
himfelf  to  the  neceffity  of  obtaining  a  pardon ; 
a  ftate  which  mult  be  extremely  afflicting  to  a  fa¬ 
ther.  But  it  was  ftill  more  dreadful  for  that  prince 
to  believe  that  his  fon  was  endeavouring  to  poi- 
fon  him.  This  perfuafion  was  fo  deeply  imprefled 
on  his  mind,  that  through  dread  of  the  confe- 
quences,  he  abftained  feveral  days  from  food. 
When  overcome  by  the  intreaties  of  his  domeftics, 
he  confented  to  take  fome  nourifhment,  it  was 
too  late  ;  his  ftomach  could  no  longer  difcharge 
its  funftions.  He  died  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

His  fon,  Louis  XI.  who  had  embittered  the 
laft  years  of  his  father’s  life,  however  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  diffiemble,  could  not  conceal  his  joy, 
when  he  heard  of  the  king’s  death.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  was  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  a  pretence 
that  he  apprehended  fome  violence  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  much  more  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
his  fon.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  repaired  to 
Reims,  where  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  confecrated. 
He  has  been  accounted  a  great  politician;  but  the 
lignification  of  this  term  is  fo  indefinite,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  affix  to  it  a  precife  meaning.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Louis,  if  we  underhand  by  it  a  prince 
who  purfues  the  moft  crooked  paths  ;  who  makes 
diffimulation  the  bafts  of  his  conduct ;  who  en¬ 
deavours  to  lay  fnares  for  others,  and  wffio  is  fome- 
timips  caught  in  them  himfelf.  Such  was  the  po- 
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litical  life  of  Louis  XI.  If  we  add  a  propensity 
to  hatred ;  the  art  of  paving  the  way  for  gratify¬ 
ing  his  revenge,  and  of  rendering  it  cruel,  we 
Shall  then  have  a  very  linking  portrait  of  this 
prince. 

He  was  almoft  forty  when  he  afcended  the 
throne.  This  was  nearly  the  age  of  Tiberius ; 
and  the  French  prince,  like  the  Roman,  had  im¬ 
patiently  bit  the  rein,  while  in  expectation  of  the 
fovereign  power.  The  former,  it  is  believed, 
poifoned  Auguftus ;  the  latter  occafioned  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  through  grief.  He  difmiffed  all  his 
ministers,  recalled  thofe  whom  Charles  had  ba- 
nilhed,  and  affected  a  kind  of  government  totally 
different.  He  was  under  great  obligations  to 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  who  had  received  him 
with  the  utmoft  refpeCt,  when  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  fly  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father.  Out  of 
gratitude  for  this  kind  treatment,  Louis  formed 
a  connection  with  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  count 
de  Charolois,  named  afterwards  Charles  the  Rafh, 
as  bad  a  fon  as  himfelf.  When  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France,  he  continued  his  intimacy  with 
that  prince,  as  long  as  he  had  any  hopes  of  fo¬ 
menting  the  quarrel  between  the  father  and  the 
fon.  When  he  faw  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
reconciled,  he  became  an  enemy  to  both. 
cf'  To  this  prince  all  meafures  were  good,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  accomplilh  his  ends.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  had  rendered  him  fome  fervices,  when 
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he  was  exciting  infurre&ion  in  Dauphinv  againft 
his  father  ;  and  Louis,  to  fliew  his  gratitude,  en¬ 
gaged  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  heirefs  of  Brittany.  As  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  fucceed  with  the  duke  of  Brittany 
by  infinuation,  he  invented  fome  pretence  for  in¬ 
viting  him  to  his  court,  and  while  he  detained  the 
father,  he  concerted  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the 
daughter,  which  nearly  fucceeded.  The  fame 
duke  of  Savoy,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  fon,  came 
to  requeft  the  mediation  of  Louis.  The  monarch 
invited  the  fon  to  a  conference  with  his  father ; 
paffed  his  word  of  honour  that  he  fhould  be  fafely 
conducted,  and  having  heard  what  he  had  to  fay, 
caufed  him  to  be  fliut  up  in  prifon.  Being  al¬ 
ways  inclined  to  treachery,  he  had  devifed  means 
for  carrying  off,  during  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  count  de  Charo- 
lois  ;  but  the  defign  mifcarried,  through  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  one  of  thofe  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  execution  of  it. 

This  difhonourable  conduct,  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  alarm,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  foreigners, 
but  even  in  thofe  of  the  great  lords  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  occafioned  what  is  called  the  war  for  the 
public  good;  that  is  to  fay,  the  war  of  thofe  who 
wifhed  to  induce  the  people,  under  a  pretence  of 
procuring  them  advantages,  to  ferve  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  their  refentment.  It  was  fupported  by 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  almoft 
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all.  the  nobility  of  the  ancient  court,  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
was  followed  by  a  reconciliation.  On  no  occa¬ 
sion  were  there  ever  fo  .many  treaties  concluded 
at  the  fame  time.  The  king  entered  into  one 
with  each  of  the  chiefs,  whom  he  had  the  art  to 
divide.  He  granted  to  each  claimant  whatever  // 
he  wiftied  ;  but  the  conceffion  made  to  one  con¬ 
tradicted  that  made  to  another.  Thus  Louis 
found  as  many  reafons  as  he  chofe,  in  order  to 
execute  Avhatever  he  thought  proper,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  the  reft.  In  regard  to  the  public  good,  he 
Slewed  much  ardour  for  promoting  it;  and  with 
great  oftentation,  appointed  a  commiffion,  charged 
with  the  reformation  of  abufes.  It  ferved  him  as 
an  inquifition  againft  the  revolted  nobility.  Louis 
caufed  them  to  be  Summoned  before  it,  as  guilty 
of  oppreffion,  and  covered  his  vengeance  with  the 
mantle  of  juftice. 

For  the  greater  Safety,  he  convoked  the  ft  ate  s- 
general,  and  caufed  every  thing  he  had  done  to 
be  confirmed.  He  took  great  care  to  recommend 
regulations  for  the  public  good,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people.  In  this-  alfembly,  Normandy  was 
irrevocably  united  to  France.  As  every  thing,  in 
general.  Succeeded  with  the  king,  when  he  con¬ 
ducted  treaties  himfelf,  which  excited  high  ideas 
of  his  talents,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  confer 
with  count  de  Charolois,  now  become  duke  of 
Burgundy,  refpefting  an  accommodation,  that  re- 
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quired  great  flrrewdnefs  and  dexterity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to  deceive  the 
duke.  He  requelled  an  interview;  it  took  place 
at  Peronne,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Hates 
of  Burgundy,  and,  to  infpire'  more  confidence, 
Louis  repaired  thither  without  his  guards. 

During  the  conference,  the  Liegefe,  •  gained 
over  by  the  king,  though  it  appeared  that  the 
monarch  had  net  pointed  out  with  fufiicient  pre- 
cifibn  the  proper  moment,  revolted,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Burgundian  garrifon.  The  duke,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  king’s  proceedings,  caufed  him  to 
be  arreHed,  and  kept  him  three  days  a  prifoner 
in  the  dungeon  of  a  caftle.  Louis  Hooped  to 
every  kind  of  meannefs,  in  order  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  the  difagreeable  affair  in  which 
he  was  involved.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain 
his  liberty,  but  by  making  great  facrifices,  and 
promifing  to  repair  with  the  duke  to  Liege,  not 
only  to  witnefs  the  punifhment  of  his  friends,  but 
even  to  co-operate  in  it  with  his  own  troops.  He 
was  afhamed  of  this  acl  of  imprudence  his  whole 
life.  To  the  Parifians,  a  people  fond  of  raillery, 
it  afforded  matter  of  triumph.  They  taught  their 
magpies  and  jackdaws  to  repeat  Peronne,  Pe¬ 
ronne  ;  but  the  monarch  being  incenfed,  caufed 
thefe  prattling  birds  to  be  maffacred,  wherever 
thev  were  found. 

It  was  juH  that  a  prince,  fo  fond  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  others,  fliould  be  deceived  himfelf.  HiHory 
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has  preferved  the  names  of  feveral  minifters  who 
were  unfaithful  to  him.  One  of  the  moil  cele¬ 
brated  was  cardinal  la  Balue,  his  moft  intimate 
confidant,  who  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  '-’The  king  dii  cove  red 
it ;  and  caufed  la  Balue  to  be  confined  in  an  iron 
cage,  eight  feet  fquare,  in  the  caftle  of  Loche  :  a 
punifiimeni  which  was  the  more  approved,  as  the 
cardinal  had  invented  it,  and  inflicted  it  on  others. 
In  that  (late  he  remained  eleven  years. 

Death  delivered  Louis  XI.  from  thofe  princes 
by  whom  he  was  moft  harafled  :  his  brother,  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  poifoned,  and  Charles 
the  Rafli,  who  perifhed  in  a  battle  fought  in  Lor¬ 
raine.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  king  had  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  poifon,  and  that  the  duke 
ferved  him  in  the  fame  manner.  Such  fufpicions 
do  great  honour  to  thefe  princes.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  left  only  one  daughter.  The  king  took 
advantage  of  her  minority,  to  invade  the  beft  part 
of  his  ftates,  choofing  rather  to  be  indebted  for 
them  to  ftratagem  and  the  force  of  arms,  than  to 
a  marriage  which  he  might  have  brought  about 
between  the  dauphin  his  fon  and  that  hei-refs. 

Hiftorians  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  this  preference,  and  it  has  been  believed, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  gloomy  character  of 
Louis,  who  was  afraid  of  rendering  his  fon,  by 
this  alliance,  too  powerful  during  his  life-time. 
When  he  came  to  be  free;  and  unccntrouled  in 
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his  government,  he  kept  the  nobility  and  his  whole 
court  in  a  ftate  of  fubjection.  Thofe  who  beheld 
him  trembled  at  his  very  look.  We  have  one  in- 
ftance  of  his  cruel  and  vindictive  character  in  the 
punifhment  of  James  D’Armagnac,  duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  a  man,  accufed  indeed  of  crimes,  but  who 
would  have  efcaped,  had  he  not  given  fome  private 
offence  to  the  king.  The  monarch  caufed  him  to  be 
beheaded,  and  ordered  his  two  fons  to  be  placed 
under  the  fcaffold,  that  they  might  be  befprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  their  father  :  an  a£t  of  atrocious 
inhumanity ! 

The  domeflic  life  of  Louis  was  melancholy  and 
fevere.  He  was  naturally,  fays  his  hiftorian,  a 
friend  to  people  of  the  middle  clafs.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  favourite  was  Oliver  le  Daim,  who  had 
been  his  barber.  He  was  more  familiar  with 
perfons  of  this  fort,  than  became  a  man  of  his 
rank.  When  reproached,  on  this  account,  he  re¬ 
plied  by  a  juft  maxim,  the  application  of  which 
he,  however,  extended  too  far :  “  When  pride 
“  walks  before,  fhame  and  ruin  are  at  no  great 
“  diftance.”  His  drefs  and  deportment  were  not 
calculated  to  procure  refpeCt ;  but  he  infpired 
fear  which  was  his  only  aim.  He  left  very  little 
to  be  done  by  his  minifters.  He  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  carried  his  whole  council  in  his  head.  He  was 
extremely  ready  to  fpeak  ill  of  people,  except 
thofe  whom  he  feared ;  for  he  was  naturally  timid. 
This  pufillanimity  was,  the  principle  of  his  fuper- 
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ftition.  No  king  ever  carried  it  fo  far  in  external 
marks  of  devotion,  and  trifling  ceremonies.  He 
promifed  every  thing  defined’  of  him,  and  fwore  to 
it,  provided  it  was  not  by  the  crofs  of  St.  Lo  ;  be- 
caufe  he"  was  perfuaded  that  thofe  who  perjured 
themfelves  after  fuch  an  oath,  would  die  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  As  he  had  no  inclination  to 
keep  his  word,  he  did  not  choofe  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  danger  ;  but  he  fwore  with  great  readinefs 
by  a  fmall  notre-dame  of  lead,  which  he  carried 
in  his  cap. 

During  his  laft  illnefs,  he  was  furrounded  bv 
relics.  He  caufed  them  to  be  brought  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  even  the  holy  phial,  which 
he  fent  for  to  Reims.  Francis  de  Paul,  founder 
of  the  Minimes,  enjoyed  in  Calabria  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  faint ;  and  a  faint,  according  to  Louis, 
ought  to  perform  miracles.  He  invited  him, 
therefore,  to  his  court,  that  he  might  reftore  him 
to  health  ;  and  was  highly  difpleafed,  when  the 
faint  faid,  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
pray  to  God  to  cure  him.  It  was  not  prayers  that 
the  patient  wanted.  Pie  died  in  the  fixty-firft 
year  of  his  age. 

This  prince,  as  we  have  feen,  was  a  bad  fon 
and  a  bad  hufband,  as  he  did  not  fhew  towards 
his  fpoufe,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  that  external  re- 
fpedt  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  bear  with 
patience  his  infidelity  and  caprice.  In  the  laft 
place,  he  was  a  negligent  father,  in  regard  to  his 
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Ton,  as  he  caufed  him  to  be  educated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  rarely  Saw  him.  Some  days  before  his 
death,  he  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  advice, 
worthy  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  monarch  :  to 
love  peace,  to  live  on  good  terms  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  behave  to  his  fubjefts  with  mild-^ 
nefs  and  equity.  Louis  XI.  was  much  favoured 
by  fortune.  All  thofe  who  might  have  oppofed 
his  meafures,  or  fet  bounds  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition,  died  before  him  ;  and  he  applied  their 
property  to  his  own  ufe,  under  various  pretences ; 
fuch  as  homage,  inheritance,  mortgage,  and  re- 
verf  ons,  which  he  could  redeem  when  he  thought 
proper.  It  is  very  Singular,  fays  a  certain  hifto- 
rian,  that  he  exalted  the  royal  authority,  while 
his  manner  of  life,  his  character,  and  his  whole 
external  appearance,  feemed  calculated  to  de¬ 
grade  it.  He  united  under  his  feeptre  Anjou, 
Maine,  Barois,  Provence,  and  almoft  all  Artois ; 
Several  cities  of  Picardy,  Roulhllon,  Cerdagne, 
and  the  county  of  Boulogne. 

Charles  As  Charles  VIII.  had  attained  to  manhood, 

vm.  1483-  ^ere  was  properly  no  regency.  According  to 
the  difpofitions  made  by  Louis  XI.  the  fupreme 
authority  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Anne  de 
Baujeu,  his  daughter,  fitter  of  the  young  king. 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  neareft  princes  of  the  blood,  endeavoured  to 
difpute  this  kind  of  guardianfhip  with  madam  de 
Baujeu ;  but  fhe  appealed  to  the  fh^tes-general, 
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who  confirmed  her  power  :  a  decifion  which  does 
honour  to  Louis  XI.  and  to  her  who  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it.  She,  indeed,  governed  with  great  pru¬ 
dence. 

It  was  thought  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  public 
difcontent,  by  the  punifhment  of  three  infolent 
favourites.  Oliver  le  Daim,  wTho,  from  being  a 
barber,  had  become  count  de  Melun,  was  hanged 
for  murder  and  adultery.  John  Doyac,  of  a  birth 
equally  mean,  who  had  rifen  to  a  dignified  place 
in  the  parliament,  and  who  had  acquired  great 
riches,  after  being  flogged  through  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  was  deprived  of  his  tongue  and  one  of  his 
ears.  He  was  then  conducted  to  Auvergne,  of 
which  he  had  been  governor.  His  other  ear  was 
cut  off  in  the  towTn  of  Montferand,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  he  was  again  flogged;  but  he  pre- 
ferved  his  treafure,  which  he  concealed  fo  well 
that  it  was  never  difcovered.  James  Colftier,  the 
third,  was  a  phyfician.  Louis  XL  durft  neither 
refufe  him  any  thing,  nor  punifh  him  for  his  info- 
lence.  “  1  know  well,”  faid  he,  with  great  ef¬ 
frontery  to  that  weak  prince,  “  that  you  will  one 
“  day  treat  me  as  you  have  done  the  reft  ;  and 
“  that  you  will  confine  me  in  prifon,  or  put  me 
“  to  death  ;  but  you  will  not  live  three  days  after 
tc  me.”  It  was,  however,  thought  fufficient  to 
banifh  him.  Lie  recovered  his  riches  on  paying 
a  heavy  fine  :  a  good  hint  to  fhofe  intriguing  cha- 
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raciers,  who  wifh  to  infmuate  themfelves  into 
courts. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  remain  long  fub- 
miffive  to  the  decifiori  of  the  hates.  He  formed 
cabals,  in  order  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  fupreme 
authority,  and  levied  fome  troops.  What  gave 
madam  deBeaujou  thegreateft  uneafinefswas,  that 
this  open,  affable  prince,  endowed  with  the  molt 
amiable  qualities,  had  great  influence  over  the 
young  king.  She,  however,  fucceeded  in  getting 
him  removed.  He  retired  into  Brittany,  and. pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  duke  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel.  A  bat¬ 
tle  enfued,  in  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  taken  prifoner.  Three  years  after, 
the  king  himlelf  went  to  releafe  him  from  the 
tower  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  confined,  and 
commiflioned  him  to  negotiate  refpefting  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne,  heirefs  of  Brittany. 

O  J  J 

This  princefs  had  many  fuitors  ■,  but  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  one  of  thofe  who  met  with  the 
belt  reception.  He,  however,  was  fo  generous, 
that  to  preferve  the  peace  of  France,  and  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  he  induced  her  to  marry  Charles  VIII.  This, 
young  monarch,  with  the  bed  intentions,  had  the 
misfortune  of  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  eafiiy  led  into 
wrong  meafures.  Some  fuggefted  to  him  the 
conqueft  of  Naples,  which  they  faid  belonged  to 
him,  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  and  which 
was  an  object  of  glory  fuited  to  a  young  prince. 
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to  whom  it  would  be  fhameful  to  languilh  in  in¬ 
dolence.  Full  of  gigantic  ideas,  Charles  collected 
an  army;  traverfed  Italy  without  any  obffacle; 
entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  and  mailer ;  fub- 
dued  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  except  one 
town ;  was  attacked  on  his  return,  at  Fournove, 
by  a  formidable  army  of  the  united  princes  of 
Italy,  which  he  defeated;  and  returned  to  France 
triumphant,  and  ruined.  This  attempt  was  net 
fufficient.  He  meditated  a  new  expedition  againll 
Naples,  from  which  his  troops  had  been  expelled 
after  his  return ;  but  he  died  by  an  accident  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  with  the  furname  of  the 
Affable  and  Civil. 

Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  threatened  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  was  Hill  in  dread  of  impri- 
fonment  or  difgrace,  when  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.  who  left  no  male  children,  opened  for  him 
the  way  to  the  throne.  He  was  grandfon  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  alfafli- 
nated  by  the  duke  to  Burgundy.  One  might 
have  believed,  on  feeing  Louis  XII.  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  predeceffor’s  court  that  it  had  always 
been  his  own.  No  change  was  made.  The  fame 
minifters  were  continued.  Thofe  who  had  ill- 
treated  Louis  before  he  obtained  the  royal  dignity, 
experienced  neither  his  vengeance  nor  difplea- 
fure.  “  It  is  unworthy  of  the  king  of  France,” 
faid  he,  “  to  punifh  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of 
“  Orleans.”  They  preserved  their  places  and  pro- 
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perty.  Nothing  had  disappeared,  but  the  perfon 
of  Charles  VIII.  His  widow,  Anne  of  Brittany, 
after  a  year  granted  to  decency,  and  the  forms 
neceffary  for  the  Separation  of  Jean,  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  whom  Louis,  when  duke  of  Orleans, 
had  married  contrary  to  her  inclination,  affumed 
the  place  of  that  princefs  on  the  throne  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  new  king.  Even  in  the  war  there 
was  a  perfect  refemblance.  Louis  XII.  carried 
his  arms  alfo  to  Italy ;  but  not  as  king  of  Naples. 
He  abjured  the  pretended  hereditary  right  of.  the 
houfe  of  Anjou ;  but  retained  his  claim  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  grandmother,  Valentina  of  Milan, 
lawful  heirefs  of  that  duchy. 

Louis  XII.  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  two 
republics,  Genoa  and  Venice.  The'  former, 
humbled  and  Subjected,  received  Severe  laws. 
The  latter,  become  proud  by  its  riches,  Saw  itfelf 
not  only  abandoned  by  its  allies,  but  even  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  league,  the  head  and  chief  agent  of 
which  was  the  king  of  France.  Venice  efcaped 
ruin  by  its  Sacrifices  and  political  cunning.  The 
popes  adled  a  confpicuous  part  in  this  war.  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  employed  excommunication  and  poi- 
fon.  Julius  II.  with  a  cuirafs  on  his  body,  and 
a  helmet  on  his  head,  took  cities  and  won  bat¬ 
tles.  Louis  XII.  Sometimes  an  enemy,  and  Some¬ 
times  reconciled,  did  not  make  Sufficient  ufe  of 
his  power  again;!  thefe  pontiffs,  through  com¬ 
placency  for  Anne  of  Brittany  his  fpoufe,  who  " 
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was  exceedingly  devout  and  exceedingly  timid. 
When  thefe  popes  found  themfelves  hard  prelied 
by  the  royal  arms,  they  infpired  the  queen  with 
apprehenfions  that  the  procedure,  in  regard  to 
the  diiTolution  of  the  princefs  Jean’s  marriage, 
would  be  revifed,  and  her  own  rendered  void. 
Thefe  artful  inhumations  made  the  queen  prevent 
the  king  from  making  ufe  of  his  advantages.  By 
various  untoward  events  he  loft,  in  Italy,  thofe 
conquefts  which  had  coft  France  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure. 

No  other  reproach  can  be  thrown  out  againft 
this  mild  and  compaffionate  prince,  who  was,  at 
all  times,  acceflible.  Never  did  any  monarch 
entertain  more  refpeCt  for  the  liberty  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  It  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  thofe  who 
have  the  right  of  condemning  to  imprifonment 
might,  like  him,  ftrft  experience  all  the  hardthips 
and  inconvenience  of  that  ftate.  Fie  has  been 
blamed  for  marrying,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Alary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England, 
wTho  was  only  feventeen.  But  his  punifhment 
for  that  fault  was  not  of  long  duration.  She  made 
an  entire  change  in  his  manner  of  life.  “  When 
t{  he  ought  to  have  dined  at  eight  o’clock,  he 
“  was  obliged  to  dine  at  noon  5  and  when  he 
<c  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed  at  fix  in  the  even- 
£C  ing,  he  often  did  not  go  to  bed  till  midnight.” 
This  complacency  for  his  young  fpoufe  carried 
him  to  his  grave  two  months  and  a  half  after  his 
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marriage.  He  was  confidered  as  too  economical ; 
and  on  this  fubject  his  avaricious  courtiers  pub¬ 
lished  a  great  many  fatires.  They  even  intro¬ 
duced  him  on  the  ftage.  This,  however,  gave 
him  no  offence.  “  I  had  much  rather,”  faid  he, 
<f  that  my  fubje&s  fhould  laugh  at  my  economy, 
“  than  fhed  tears  for  being  oppreffed.”  He,  in¬ 
deed,  leffened  the  taxes  one  half,  and  never  im- 
pofed  new  ones.  In  a  word,  the  murmurs  of 
cenfure,  if  he  deferved  any,  are  filenced  by  the 
following  proclamation  of  the  public  crier  when 
he  announced  his  death  :  “  Pray  to  God  for  the 
ec  good  king  Louis,  the  father  of  his  people.” 
This  is  the  nobleft  of  all  funeral  orations. 

His  fucceffor,  Francis  I.  defcended  from  the 
fame  branch,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Valentina 
of  Milan,  was  one  degree  more  diftant  from  the 
crown  than  Louis  XII.  who  left  no  male  children. 
He  had  a  romantic  turn,  that  is  to  fay,  was  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  arms,  confidering  it  a  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  brave  every  danger  without  reflecting  on 
the  rifk  or  forefeeing  the  confequences.  Almoft 
as  foon  as  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  exercifing  his  courage  againft  the 
Swifs.  Thefe  people  had  made  an  irruption  into 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  and  did  not 
leave  it  but  on  receiving  the  promife  of  a  large 
fum  of  money.  When  Francis  afcended  the 
throne,  it  had  not  been  paid  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
found  them  much  difcontented  when  he  paffed 
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the  Alps  to  go  and  take  pofifeffiorr  of  the  Milan efe. 
A  bloody  battle,  which  lafted  two  days,  took  place 
at  Marignan.  It  was  more  to  the  advantage  of 
Francis  than  of  the  Swifs ;  but  the  two  nations 
learned  to  efleem  each  other.  After  that  period 
Francis  I.  had  always  Swifs  companies  among 
his  troops.  Fie  fecured  the  Milanefe  by  garrifon, 
and  returned  in  triumph. 

x 

Young,  ambitious,  and  already  a  conqueror, 
he  placed  himfelf  among  the  number  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  imperial  crown ;  but  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  Charles  V.  w^ho  was  a  better  negotiator. 
This  was  the  origin  or  caufe  of  the  hatred  between 
thefe  two  princes,  almoft  equal  in  age  and  power; 
but  the  conftant  fuccefs  of  the  emperor  fhewed 
how  fuperior  prudence  is  to  bravery,  without 
good  counfel.  Charles,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  had  events  at  command  ;  and  he  employed 
every  thing  to  embarrafs  his  enemy.  Fie  deprived 
Francis  I.  more  than  once,  of  allies  who  were 
inclined  from  intereft  to  be  faithful  to  him,  among 
whom  vcas  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.  The 
French  and  Englifh  monarchs,  at  an  interview^, 
the  magnificence  of  which  w^as  then  celebrated, 
had  fw7orn  to  maintain  a  fmcere  friendfhip  for 
each  other.  The  fpot  where  it  took  place  was 
called  le  Champ  dti  drap  d'Or.  But  the  oaths  of 
Henry  VIII.  though  he  had  a  real  elleem  and 
affeclion  for  Francis  I.  could  fcarcely  ever  hold 
out  againft  the  artful  folicitations  of  Charles. 
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One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  Francis  I.  a 
misfortune  which  carried  with  it  a  great  many 
others,  was  the  defe&ion  of  the  conftable  de 
Bourbon.  It  is  agreed  that  this  nobleman  was 
urged  on  by  madam  d’Angouleme,  the  king’s 
mother,  who  had  conceived  an  affeCtion  for  him 
during  a  viftt  which  fire  paid  to  the  court  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII.  When  (he  faw  herfelf,  in 
fome  meafure,  feated  on  the  throne  with  her  fon, 
fhe  imagined  that  Bourbon  would  not  hefitate  to 
accept  her  hand,  which  the  offered  to  him.  He, 
however,  not  only  rejected  it ;  but,  what  is  never 
allowed,  affigned  reafons  for  his  refufal,  which 
attacked  the  charafter  and  beauty  of  the  princefs. 
Though  old,  fhe  was  no  lefs  fenfible  of  any  re¬ 
flections  thrown  out  againft  her  charms.  Her 
love  was  converted  into  the  mod  violent  hatred, 
and  the  king,  her  fon,  was  fo  weak  as  not  to  fup- 
prefs  the  effefits  of  it,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
lefs  than  to  ruin  the  conftable  by  an  unjuft  pro- 
cefs. 

Bourbon  went  over  to  the  emperor.  Francis 
was  more  in  the  wrong  for  expofing  himfejf  to  the 
danger  of  lofing  fo  good  a  general,  as  he  was 
then  at  war  with  Charles  V.  He  advanced  into 
Italy  with  great  fuccefs,  and  laid  fiege  to  Pavia. 
As  the  imperial  generals  had  not  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  to  deliver  the  city,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  furrendering,  the  conftable  brought 
them  twelve  thoufand  Germans,  raifed  at  his  own 
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expence.  Prudence  di&ated  to  the  king  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  but  he  thought  his  honour  interefted  to  take 
the  city.  “  In  war,  however,”  laid  Trimouille 
to  him,  cc  the  true  honour  is  to  fucceed.  No  rea- 
“  fon  can  ever  jultify  a  defeat.”  Regardlefs  of 
fo  wife  a  remonftrance,  Francis  waited  for  the 
enemy,  and  being  beat,  was  taken  prifoner. 

Charles  V.  did  not  behave  towards  him  with 
generality.  He  extorted  more  promifes  from 
him,  before  he  fet  him  at  liberty,  than  he  ought 
to  have  believed  that  a  king,  when  reftored  to 
freedom,  would  perform.  The  infractions  of  this 
treatv  occafioned  between  thefe  two  princes  new 
wars,  bravadoes,  and  infulting  challenges.  This 
conduCt,  reprehenuble  even  between  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  did  not  prevent  Charles  from  trailing 
to  Francis’s  word,  though  he  had  often  deceived 
as  well  as  infulted  him,  and  of  palling  through 
France  with  a  guard  of  fafety  from  the  French 
rponarch.  He  was  magnificently  received,  and 
treated  with  friendlhip ;  yet  the  emperor  was  lb 
ungrateful  as  to  break  the  promife  made  to  the 
king  of  giving  the  inveftiture  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan  to  his  fecond  fon.  The  confqucnce  was  a 
new  war.  As  age  relaxed  the  aClivity  of  the 
two  rivals,  the  war  relaxed  alfo;  fp  that  Francis  I. 
having  never  been  a  lingle  day  of  his  reign  at 
peace,  found  himfelf  in  that  date  when  he  died, 
a.t  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Fie  was  of  a  noble,  ge¬ 
nerous,  magnificent,  difpofition,  and  merited  the 
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glorious  title  of  the  father  and  reftorer  of  let¬ 
ters. 

Henry  II.  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  afcended  the  throne.  Diana  de  Poitiers,  du- 
chefs  of  Valentinois,  his  miftrefs,  was  fortv-feven. 
This  lady  found  means  to  fecure  his  affection  till 
her  death,  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  Catherine 
of  Medici,  his  fpoufe,  who  had  the  mortification 
of  being  deprived  of  the  love  of  her  hufband, 
and  of  that  power  which  the  beheld  in  the  hands 
of  another.  The  thirteen  years  of  this  prince’s^, 
reign  were  thirteen  years  of  foreign  war,  while 
continual  peace  prevailed  in  France,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  fome  court  intrigue's  and  perfecution  againft 
the  proteftants.  Francis  I.  had  fet  the  example, 
and  repented  it.  Henry  II.  proceeded  Hill  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  did  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  horrid 
fpectacle  of  feeing  feveral  of  thefe  feftaries  burnt. 
The  cries  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  excited 
fome  emotions  in  his  bread; ;  but  he  neverthelefs 
iffued  fulminating  edifts  againft  them.  The  ha¬ 
tred  and  animofity  which  afterv/ards  rendered 
the  civil  wars  fo  bleodv  and  cruel,  were  thus  fo- 
merited.  Henry  II.  was  ftruck  in  the  eve  by  the 
fplinter  of  a  lance  during  a  tournament,  and  died 
of  his  wound,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Were 
we  to  give  him  a  character,  it  would  be  that  of 
being  too  obftinate  in  his  political  projects  ;  of 
permitting  changes  prejudicial  to  the  public  good, 
^nd  of  adopting  too  readily  the  ideas  of  the  laft 
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perfon  with  whom  he  converfed.  In  other  re- 
fpefits,  he  was  affable  and  polite  3  brave  like  his 
father,  and  a  loyal  chevalier. 

With  him  ended  this  inftitution,  which  gave 
us  a  Pothon,  a  Lahire,  a  Bayard,  and  fo  manv 
others,  worthy  of  being  flyled,  like  the  chevalier 
laft  mentioned,  without  fear,  and  without  re¬ 
proach.  This  expreffion  points  out  the  two  qua¬ 
lities,  which  conftituted  the  true  chevalier:  bra¬ 
very,  and  an  affemblage  of  all  the  focial  virtues. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  rites,  allufive 
to  religion  and  gallantry,  were  employed  in  the 
ceremony  of  reception  into  the  order  ;  that  there 
was  a  fort  of  fraternity  among  the  chevaliers,  and 
that  hofpitality  was  practifed  with  cheerfulnefs 
and  good  humour.  The  arrival  of  a  chevalier  at 
a  caftle  produced  a  feftival.  The  minftrels  and 
troubadours,  itinerant  poets  and  muficians,  turned 
into  verfe  and  fongs  the  high  deeds  of  arms  of 
thefe  worthies,  and  inflamed  the  young  knights 
with  a  defire  of  imitating  them.  It  was  not  fo 
much  the  misfortune  which  betel  Henry  II. 
during  one  of  thefe  fpectacles,  that  deftroved  this 
fociety,  as  the  ufe  of  fire  arms,  which  has  changed 
the  nature  of  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as  the 
order  of  battle. 

The  whole  reign  of  Francis  II.  who  was  only  F-^nsir. 
fixteen  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  exhibits 
nothing  but  one  fcene  of  confpiracy.  The  Guifes, 
princes  defcended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
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houfe  of  Lorraine,  having  caufed  Francis  to 
efpoufe  Mary  Stuart,  their  niece,  adiimed  to 
themlei  es  the  whole  authority.  Anthonv,  king; 
or  Navarre.  and  C  onde,  prince  ot  Bourbon,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  come  in  tor  a  (hare.  Being  abided 
bv  Coligni  and  others,  they  fanned  a  clan  for 
feizing  the  perfon  of  the  king,  who  was  in  the 
cable  of  Amboife,  in  order  that  they  might  go¬ 
vern  under  his  name.  The  confpiracy  was,  how¬ 
ever,  difcovered,  and  three  of  me  chiers  were 
executed  in  the  pretence  or  the  queen-mother, 
and  the  ladies  of  die  court.  Nearly  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  were  hanged,  drowned,  or  beheaded.  Tire 
frreets  of  Amboife  were  inundated  with  blood. 

Tie  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
were  brought  to  trial.  Nothing  could  be  laid  to 

O  O 

the  charge  of  the  latter ;  but  the  former  was  con- 

demned  to  death.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being 

executed,  and  the  king;  of  Navarre  was  to  be 

ahalfmated  for  want  or  proofs.  Francis  II.  died 

aim  oft  fuddenly  of  an  ab  feels  in  the  head,  at  the 

aye  of  eighteen.  Tne  confpiracy  of  Amboife  is 

the  nrif  event  of  the  civil  war,  by  which  France 

was  extracted  during  forty-five  "ears.  It  eitab- 

ihhed  a  line  o:  demarcation  between  the  carhciics 

and  the  pro  tenants.  called  alfo  huguenots.  There 

were  then  two  verv  evident  factions  at  court,  and 
.  <  — 

two  very  dhhinf:  parries  in  the  kingdom. 

Tne  fudden  death  ox  Francis  II.  produced,  in 
a  moment,  a  change  in  the  face  of  the  court. 
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The  Guife  s,  who  during  the'  period  of  their  au¬ 
thority  had  neglected  the  queen-mother,  now 
endeavoured  to  obtain  her  favour,  becaufe  they 
well  knew  the  influence  which  fhe  had  over 
Charles  IX.  who  was  only  ten  years  of  age  ;  but 
fhe  did  not  fufler  herfelf  to  become  a  dupe  to 
their  arts.  By  infmuation  and  miidnefs,  fhe  de¬ 
tached  the  heads  of  the  party ;  and  governed  with 
a  confiderable  degree  of  tranquillity.  This  calm 
was  not  agreeable  to  Francis  de  Guife,  who  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  catholics.  He  had 
need  of  a  war  5  and  began  it  by  caufing  fome 
proteflants  to  be  maflacred  while  attending  divine 
worfliip  at  Vafli.  His  rivals  accepted  this  kind 
of  challenge,  and  the  war  commenced  with  fury. 
Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  was  killed  before 
Rouen,  to  which  he  had  laid  fiege,  and  Guife 
was  aflafunated  under  the  walls  of  Orleans,  which 
he  was  blockading.  The  prince  of  Conde  had 
been  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux.  The  death  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  other,  facilitated  the  concluflon 
of  the  peace  negotiated  by  Catherine.  It  was 
made  on  pretty  equitable  terms. 

It  was,  however,  not  of  long  duration.  Conde 
did  not  confider  it  as  fufflciently  advantageous. 

He  endeavoured,  in  conjunftion  with  Coligni,  to 
furprife  the  court  at  Moufleaux ;  but  it  efcaped 
to  Paris.  Another  battle  wTas  fought,  without 
any  deciflve  fuccefs,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis. 
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The  conftable  de  Montmorenci,  who  with  Conde 
commanded  the  catholic  army  againft  his  nephew 
Coligni,  general  of  the  proteftant  army,  was  kil¬ 
led.  A  new  peace  was  concluded,  but  not  more 
ftable  than  the  reft.  In  another  battle,  fought  at 
Jarnac,  the  prince  of  Conde,  after  being  wounded 
in  the  field,  was  aflafllnated  in  cool  blood.  The 
remains  of  the  proteftant  army  were  fayed  by 
Coligni,  who  again  flood  an  engagement  at  Mont- 
contour;  was  again  beat,  and  retired  as  conqueror. 
On  thefe  twm  occafions  the  catholics  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  youngeft  bro¬ 
ther  of  Charles  IX.  who  was  afterwards  Henry  III. 
Henry  prince  of  Bearn,  fon  of  Anthony  and  Jean 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  then  made  his 
firft  campaign  under  the  eye  of  Coligni.  Not- 
withftanding  the  victories  of  the  catholics,  the 
proteftants  obtained  an  honourable  peace. 

Being  indeftruflible  by  open  force,  Catherine 
and  her  council  refolved  to  get  rid  of  them  by 
treachery.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  proteftants 
were  allured  to  court,  on  account  of  the  marriage 
of  the  young  prince  of  Bearn  with  the  princefs 
Margaret,  filler  of  Charles  IX.  Queen  Jean 
carried  thither  her  fen,  and  died  almoft  fuddenlv.. 
The  poifoning,  if  it  took  place,  was  fo  well  dif- 
guifed,  that  this  accident  gave  no  alarm  to  the 
proteftant  nobility.  They  all  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  enclofed  in  Paris,  as  if  in  a  net,  and  were 
all  maflacred  during  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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1572,  both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  all  thofe  circumftances  of 
barbarity  which charaflerife religious affaffipations. 

Charles  IX.  pronounced  againft  the  young  king 
of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  fon  of  him  who  had  been  killed  at  Jarnac, 
the  following  terrible  fentence,  in  three  words : 
mafs,  death ,  or  the  bajtille.  Both  complied  with 
his  willies.  The  king,  having  the  chiefs  in  his 
power,  thought  the  party  exterminated  3  but  it 
ftill  maintained  itfelf  in  the  provinces.  It  even 
foon  found  protectors  at  the  court,  from  which 
Navarre  and  Conde  had  efcaped.  Francis,  duke 
of  Alemjon,  the  laft  of  the  king’s  brothers,  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  the  proteftants  in  order  to  extort 
from  it  favours.  Thefe  rebels,  whom  Charles  IX. 
had  hoped  to  deltroy,  by  wallowing  in  their  blood, 
re-appeared,  as  horrid  fpeftres,  around  his  tomb. 

Having  affembled  in  Normandy,  he  was  obliged, 
during  his  laft  illnefs,  to  fly  from  the  caftle  of 
St.  Germain,  where  he  was  waiting  for  death, 

He  was  carried  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  af¬ 
ter  being  expofed  to  the  moft  excruciating  pain, 
which  was  conftdered  as  a  juft  punilhment  for  the 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Henry  III.  was  at  this  time  in  Poland,  the  Kemy m- 
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crown  of  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  to 
the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX. 
who  was  exceedingly  happy  to  fee  this  objefl  of 
his  jealoufy  removed  to  a  diftance.  At  the  age 
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of  twenty-three,  he  put  that  of  France  on  his 
head,  already  ornamented  with  the  laurels  of  fe- 
veral  vidiories.  His  mother  governed,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  great  addrefs  and  ability. 
Henry,  on  his  arrival,  gave  a  high  idea  of  his 
adminiftration,  by  an  apparent  neutrality  between 
the  parties ;  by  firmnefs  in  his  refolutions  and 
application  to  bufmefs ;  but  thefe  excellent  dif- 
pofitions  were  not  of  long  continuance. 

The  proteflants  entertained  well  founded  pre¬ 
judices  againft  him.  They  confidered  him  as  a 
very  adtive  accomplice  in  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  ;  and  put  no  confidence  either  in  his 
demonftrations  of  neutrality  or  the  fincerity  of  his 
promifes ;  becaufe  they  knew  him  to  be  incon- 
flant,  fickle,  and  open  to  feduclion.  The  queen- 
mother,  indeed,  whofe  aim  was  to  govern,  foon 
dit gulled  him  with  the  painful  labours  of  royalty. 
She  procured  for  him  the  molt  gratifying  plea- 
fures,  immerfed  him  in  the  indolence  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  and  favoured,  and  even  excited,  his 
paffions,  with  a  complacency  unworthy,  not  only 
of  a  mother,  but  even  of  a  woman  of  decency. 
Nature,  it  is  believed,  was  infulted  in  thefe 
fcenes  of  debauchery,  or,  if  fire  was  refpedied, 
the  irregularities  of  them  appeared  fo  licentious, 
that  the  name  of  minions  was  publicly  given  to 
his  favourites. 

Henry  imagined  he  could  regain  or  preferve 
the  efteem  of  the  catholics,  by  the  moil  whim- 
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fical  acts  of  devotion.  He  eflablirhed  fraternities 
of  penitents  and  familiar  aifociations,  in  the  South, 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  colours 
white,  blue,  and  black.  He  has  been  feen  af- 
fifting  barefooted  at  their  proceflions,  covered 
with  their  fackcloth,  and  malked  with  their  ca- 
pouch,  ip  which  his  head  was  buried.  But 
the  chiefs  of  the  catholics  deprived  him  of  the 
fruits  of  this  ridiculous  affectation,  by  unveiling 
his  turpitude.  They  made  his  religion  alfo  to  be 
fufpeCted,  by  publithing  that  the  tranquillity  in 
which  he  fuffered  the  proteftants  to  live,  without 
perfecuting  them,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  a 
dread  of  their  power  as  to  his  affeCtion  for  them. 

Thefe  catholic  chiefs  were  the  two  fons  of  the 
duke  of  Guife,  affaflinated  at  Orleans.  The  one 
a  cardinal,  bold  in  his  councils ;  the  other  a  war¬ 
rior,  intrepid  in  the  execution  of  them.  A  third, 
named  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  was  {till  too  young 
to  make  any  figure.  When  we  confider  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  king,  the  idea  entertained  that  his 
debaucheries  would  prevent  him  from  leaving 
pofterity,  and  that  after  him  there  was  no  one 
but  the  duke  of  Alencon,  a  bachelor  and  of  weak 
talents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  duke  of 
Guife  had  formed  a  plan  for  obtaining  the  crown, 
by  the  fupport  of  the  catholics,  to  the  exclufion 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prefumptive  heir,  who 
had  returned  to  the  protdfant  religion.  Henry  III. 
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favoured  this  pretenfion  by  his  bad  conduct, 
though  contrary  To  his  wiib. 

He  fuffered  the  proteftants  to  wreft  from  him 
feveral  places  of  firength,  which  were  neceffary 
to  protect  them  again!!  the  enterprifes  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics.  The  latter  pretended  that  they  had  need 
alfo  of  places  of  fhelter,  and  when  thefe  were  re- 
fufed,  they  conceived  themfelves  authorifcd  to 
unite  by  an  oath  for  the  defence  of  their  religion, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Icing.  This  gave  rife  to  the  League  or  Holy 
Union.  Henry  III.  fuffered  this  confederacy  to 
be  revived  inftead  of  fuppreffing  it,  and  when  it 
had  acquired  its  full  ftrength,  he  thought  the  belt 
way  of  difconcerting  its  projects  was  to  place 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  4t,  as  he  fhould  thus  be 
able  to  dive  into  its  fecrets  and  moderate  its  move¬ 
ments.  But  the  Guifes  left  him  only  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  authority  in  their  party,  and  what  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  character  he  held, 
that  his  name  might  gi^e  an  air  of  legality  to  the 
league. 

Henry  III.  had  endeavoured  to  preferve  a  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  two  leagues  ;  for  it  mull  be 
allowed  that  the  affociation  of  the  proteftants, 
who  had  fortreffes,  troops,  and  chiefs,  was  a  real 
league,  but  that  of  the  catholics  did  not  leave  the 
king  at  liberty  to  make  peace.  It  hurried  him  on 
to  war  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  but  as  he  did 
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not  exert  himfelf  in  it  with  that  vigour  which  the 
leaguers  wiihed,  they  gave  their  whole  confidence 
to  the  Guifes,  and  forced  the  king,  on  the  day  of 
the  barricadoes,  to  quit  his  capital.  When  on 
the  point  of  being  depofed,  in  the  dates  of  Blois, 
or  of  experiencing  a  worfe  fate,  if  there  could  be 
a  worfe  for  a  monarch,  he  caufed  them  to  be  af- 
faflinated. 

The  league  was  fo  well  cemented,  and  the 
people  were  fo  much  devoted  to  the  caufe,  that 
this  murder,  inftead  of  refto.ring  to  Henry  III.  his 
power,  threw  him  into  the  greatefl  embarralf- 
ment.  A  general  infurrecfion  of  the  catholics 
took  place.  The  king,  attacked  by  them  and 
abandoned  by  the  proteftants,  found  himfelf  al- 
moft  deferted.  This  misfortune  awakened  in  him 
his  ancient  bravery.  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  be¬ 
ing  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party  in  the  room 
of  his  brothers,  clofely  purfued  Henry  III.  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly,  and  fhut  him  up  in  a  corner,  as  it 
were,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Tours.  Like  an  enraged 
animal,  which  turns  round  on  the  hunters  by 
whom  it  is  hard  prefled,  Henry  fallied  forth 
againft  the  leaguers,  and,  having  defeated  them, 
obliged  them  to  retire  and  to  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  join  the  king  of  Navarre. 

This  prince  had  a  long  time  before  informed 
him  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  league,  and 
offered  him  his  fervices.  Being  attacked  with 
fury  by  the  leaguers,  under  the  banners  of 
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Henry  III.  he  had  defeated  them  at  Contras ;  but 
after  his  victory  he  remained  in  a  date  of  fuf- 
penfe  and  uncertainty,  in  the  mountainous  dif- 
trivSts  of  France,  the  mod  convenient  for  main¬ 
taining  a  defenbve  war,  waiting  with  anxiety  to 
fee  what  refolutions  the  league  would  form  againd 
him.  He  could  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
Guifes  had  a  perfonal  hatred  againd  him,  dnee 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen«jon  had  rendered 
him  heir  to  the  throne.  The  news  of  the  murder 
of  this  rival  gave  him,  therefore,  inward  fatis- 
faclion,  but  he  had  the  modefty  not  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  triumph,  being  contented  with  offering 
himfelf  once  more  to  Henry  III.  This  prince 
hefitated,  through  fear,  led  his  junction  with  the 
protedants  fliould  confirm  the  reports  which  had 
been  fpreadr  refpetting  his  attachment  to  that 
religion ;  but  finding  his  followers  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  number  of  faithful  foldiers,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  call  in  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  arrived 
in  time  to  aflid  him  to  repulfe  the  leaguers  from 
the  walls  of  Tours. 

“  Let  us  march  to  Paris  !”  faid  the  prince  to 
him,  full  of  vivacity  and  ardour,  and  a  refolution 
to  that  effect  was  immediately  formed.  This  city 
was  governed  by  the  Sixteen  ;  that  is  to  fay,  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  fixteen  quarters,  the  heads  of  the 
council  of  each  quarter  affembled  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  leaguers,  and  formed  de- 
cifions  which  they  caufed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
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quarters.  The  people  were  milled,  and  confirmed 
in  their  prejudices,  by  orators  who,  in  a  catholic 
fafition,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  were  ecclefiaftics. 
Publications  in  favour  of  the  faction  were  dif- 
perfed  in  abundance,  and  none  of  a  contrary  ten¬ 
dency  were  permitted.  The  fury  and  rage  of  the 
people  againft  Henry  III.  in  this  great  city  were 
at  their  utmoft  height.  On  intelligence  being  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  they 
declared  that  his  alfaffin  had  forfeited  the  throne  ; 
and  they  erafed  his  name  from  the  public  prayers. 

They  did  not  even  hefitate  to  fay,  that  it  would  l- 
be  a  meritorious  action  to  put  him  to  death.  An 
ecclefiaftic,  urged  on,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  fanati- 
cifm,  engaged  to  commit  this  crime,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  duchgfs  of  Montpenlier,  the  filter  of 
the  Guiles,  and  accordingly  carried  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Henry  III.  was  {tabbed  with  a  knife  by 
the  alfaffin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Endowed  with 
noble  qualities  ;  valiant,  popular,  and  eloquent ; 
he  might  have  been  judged  worthy  of  the  throne 
had  he  never  filled  it. 

No  oppofition  was  made  to  the  right  of  Henry  Henry  iv. 
IV.  to  the  crown,  though  there  wore  three  hum 
dred  and  thirty-fix  years  between  him  and.  Rot 
bert,  lixth  fon  of  St.  Louis,  lord  of  the  barony  of 
Bourbon,  from  whom  he  derived  his  origin.  His 
religion,  however,  ferved  as  a  reafon  or  a  pre¬ 
tence  tO/feveral  catholic  lords  for  deferting  him. 
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Being  thus  abandoned,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp 
from  before  Paris.  He  was  purfued  by  the  duke 
of  Mayenne  into  Normandy,  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
tired,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  thence  to 
England,  in  cafe  he  found  himfelf  too  hard 
prefied.  He,  however,  hazarded  a  battle  at  Ar- 
ques,  near  Dieppe,  in  which  he  was  fuccefsful. 
This  victory  infpired  him  with  confidence  to  re¬ 
turn  towards  Paris.  Mayenne  oppofed  to  him 
a  new  army  in  the  plains  of  Ivrv,  and  was  again 
beaten.  Plenry  then  encamped  before  Paris,  of 
which  he  might  have  made  himfelf  matter  by 
famine,  had  he  refuted  to  grant  a  paffage  to  a 
multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
whom  the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  governor,  had 
ordered  to  remove  from  the  city,  that  he  might  fave 
provifions.  The  king’s  generals  reproached  him 
on  account  of  this  indulgence.  But,  fay  the  hif- 
torians,  <c  Henry  IV.  would  have  expofed  him- 
“  felf  to  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  world,  ra- 
“  ther  than  to  thofe  of  his  heart.” 

It  is  confirmed  by  experience  that  the  ferment 
of  civil  war  is  foon  exhaufted,  if  not  maintained 
by  foreigners.  The  proteltants  had  called  in  the 
affiftance  of  the  Germans,  and  the  leaguers  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  fore- 
feeing  that  the  league  would  be  annihilated  if 
Paris  were  taken,  fent  to  its  relief  the  prince  of 
Parma,  who  caufed  the  fiege  to  be  raifed. 
Henry  IV.  retired,  and  left  the  cabals,  by  which 
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the  capital  was  agitated,  to  have  their  free  courfe. 
The  fixteen  exercifed  the  fupreme  power,  but 
with  a  defpotifrn  and  infolence  which  irritated  the 
duke  of  Mayenne.  They  caufed  two  refpeftable 
magiftrates,  of  whom  they  were  fufpicious,  to 
be  hung.  Mayenne  retaliated,  and  ordered  four 
of  them  to  be  executed  in  like  manner.  The  reft 
difperfed  themfelves  and  fled.  Paris  remained  in 
a  kind  of  calm,  amufed  by  the  fpeftacle  of  the 
pretended  Hates,  which  was  aflembled  in  it. 
Philip  II.  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  to  caufe  the 
infanta,  his  daughter,  to  be  declared  queen  of 
France ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  duke  of  May¬ 
enne  ready  to  comply  with  his  wilhes,  and  Henry 
IV.  difconcerted  all  the  fafitions,  by  returning  to 
the  catholic  religion,  of  which  he  made  public 
profefrion. 

This  change,  however,  did  not  put  him  in  im¬ 
mediate  poflefiion  of  the  whole  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  obliged  to  fubdue  fome  provinces  by 
force.  Others  voluntarily  acknowledged  him. 
The  proteftants,  difpleafed  at  his  converiion,  were 
appeafed  by  an  edit!  iflued  at  Nantes.  .  This 
edict,  a  meafure  of  great  prudence,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  equal  fatisfaftion  to  reafonable  ca¬ 
tholics  and  proteftants.  Thofe  moft  difficult  to  be 
fatisfied  were  the  nobility,  who  had  attached 
themfelves  to  him  during  his  diftrefs.  They  ne¬ 
ver  thought  themfelves  fufficientiy  rewarded. 
They  murmured  and  threatened,  fo  that  the  king 
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was  obliged  to  make  an  example  of  the  mod: 
dangerous  among  them.  Biron,  by  his  ill-con¬ 
certed  plots,  loft  his  head. 

Henry  IV.  had  four  avowed  miftrefles,  who  all 
brought  him  children,  without  reckoning  thofe 
who  efcaped  notice  by  their  obfcurity.  It  is  too 
well  proved  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  kindling  up  the  flames  of  war  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  an  amour.  Having  ftill  a 
turn  for  gallantry  when  grey-headed,  he  conceived 
a  paffion  for  young  Montmorenci,  the  wife  of 
the  prince  of  Conde,  his  coulin.  The  latter  re¬ 
moved  his  wife  from  court,  and  found  an  afylum 
for  her  and  himfelf  among  the  Spaniards.  Henry 
imagined  that  he  was  infulted  by  this  protection  ; 
and  made  the  molt  active  preparations  to  com¬ 
mence  a  formidable  war,  for  which,  as  may  be 
readily  believed,  he  afligned  other  pretences. 

Thefe  acts  of  -weaknefs  would  have  rendered 
him  contemptible  to  pofteritv,  wrere  not  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  them  effaced  by  thofe  virtues 
which  conftitute  a  great  king:  military  talents; 
the  art  and  defire  of  rendering  his  people  happy; 
and  difcernment  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters. 
On  this  occafion,  the  reader  will  recolleft  Sully, 
who  has  been  fo  often  cited  as  a  model  in  admi- 
niftration.  Henry  IV.  was  of  a  mild,  open,  fa¬ 
miliar  difpofition.  He  was,  however,  attacked 
by  the  daggers  of  two  aflaflins ;  and  died  at  the 
age  of  fiftv-flx,  by  the  hand  of  a  third.  It  is  a 
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ftain  on  the  reputation  of  Henrietta  de  Balzac, 
his  miftrefs,  and  of  Mary  de  Medici,  his  wife, 
that  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  which  of  them  armed 
the  alfaflin.  Noblemen,  whom  this  prince  had 
loaded  with  favours,  are  afligned  to  them  as  ac¬ 
complices.  Others  lay  the  blame  of  the  whole 
crime  on  the  agents  of  the  court  of  Spain.  It  is, 
however,  poiTible  that  the  alfaflin  may  have  been 
a  melancholy  defperado,  a  fanatic  in  religion, 
without  counfellors,  or  accomplices,  as  he  del 
dared.  Henry  IV.  has  been  named  Henry  the 
Great.  The  following  verfe,  which  may  ferve 
as  his  epitaph,  has  been  generally  approved : 

II  fut  de  ces  fnjets  le  vainqueur  et  le  pere.* 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  his  fon,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  periods  :  under  Mary  de  Medici, 
his  mother,  under  the  conflable  de  Luynes,  and 
under  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

M&ry  of  Medici  did  not  reign  herfelf,  but  Louis  xrn. 
under  Concini,  and  Leonora  Galigai.  The  for¬ 
mer,  a  poor  Florentine  gentleman,  who  came  to 
France  with  the  queen  to  pufh  his  fortune,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  views  by  marrying  Leonora,  the 
daughter  of  a  Florentine  artill,  whom  Mary  had 
carried  with  her,  in  the  humble  ftate  of  a  do- 
meftic,  and  who  afterwards  became  her  favourite. 

The  queen  was  four  years  regent  of  her  fon,  who 
was  only  nine  when  he  afcended  the  throne  ;  and 

*  He  was  the  conqueror  and  father  of  his  lubjc&s. 
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after  he  came  of  age  fhe  continued  to  hold  the 
reins,  furrounded  by  cabals  and  intrigue. 

The  princes  of  Soiffons  and  Conde  were  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  malcontents ;  Conde  was  ar¬ 
retted,  and  releafed.  The  malcontents  levied 
troops;  but  they  depended  more  on  the  fecret 
negotiators  whom  they  had  around  the  king,  than 
on  the  power  of  their  arms.  They  perfuaded  the 
young  monarch  that  the  difcord  arofe  from  the 
obftinacy  of  his  mother,  in  fupporting  a  favourite 
unworthy  of  her  kindnefs  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Concini  ttiould  be  facrificed.  He  had  procured 
for  himfelf  the  rank  of  marfhal  of  France,  without 
any  military  fervice,  merely  becaufe  it  was  conve¬ 
nient  for  his  purpofes.  Vitri,  a  captain  of  the 
guards,  obtained  the  fame  honour,  for  having  af- 
fafiinated  him.  The  queen  was  lent  prifoner  to 
the  cattle  of  Blois ;  and  Leonora  was  put  to  death 
as  a  forcerefs.  Their  whole  property  was  given 
to  Luynes,  who  had  been  the  foul  of  the  intrigue. 

He  had  two  brothers,  Brantes,  and  Cadenet, 
who,  as  is  faid,  were  at  moft  gentlemen  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  Being  in  the  king’s  guards,  they  had  re¬ 
commended  themfelves  to  his  notice,  by  childifh 
amufements.  On  account  of  thefe  puerilities, 
neither  the  queen  nor  her  favourite  entertained 
any  fufpicion  of  them ;  and  they  were  therefore 
fuffered  to  attume  full  empire  over  the  mind  of 
young  Louis.  At  the  commencement  of  this  revo¬ 
lution,  which  fecured  the  fupreme  authority  to 
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Luynes,  the  court  fwarmed  with  intrigues.  They 
were  the  way  to  fortune,  but  it  was  not  attain¬ 
able  by  every  one.  A  perfon  named  Gignier, 
met  with  a  difagreeable  check  in  his  career.  He 
had  imagined  a  pretended  confpiracy,  which  he 
went  to  Luynes  to  difclofe,  in  the  hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  reward  ;  but  the  affair  being  thoroughly 
examined,  the  deception  was  difeovered.  The 
intriguing  courtier,  when  urged  to  tell  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  devife  this  falfehood, 
candidly  replied,  that,  “  feeing  plots  fo  much  in 
“  fafhion,  he  had  forged  one  for  his  own  advan- 
<c  tage  ;  but  that  it  had  unfortunately  been  at- 
“  tended  with  bad  fuccefs.”  This  was  indeed  the 
cafe  with  Gignier.,  for  it  coft  him  his  head. 

The  queen  mother,  during  her  exile,  retained 
the  more  partifans,  as  Luynes,  by  his  power  and 
riches,  excited  great  jealoufy.  He  fupported  his 
influence  by  efpoufing  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
of  the  court;  and  he  made  his  brothers  contract 
marriages  equally  advantageous.  The  malcon¬ 
tents,  however,  liberated  the  queen  from  her  im- 
prifonment ;  and  they  found  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  furnifh  her  with  an  arm}7,  but 
Luynes,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  engaging  difpo- 
fition,  having  entered  into  an  acommodation  with 
her,  the  returned  to  her  fon,  and  returned  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  affairs  of  government.  To  put  an 
end  to  thefe  cabals,  and  alford  occupation  to 
Louis,  who  had  too  great  ataftc  for  war,  Luynes, 
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though  a  friend  to  peace,  gave  the  proteftants  fome 
caufes  of  difcontent,  which  made  them  take  up 
arms. 

The  young  monarch  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
new  career  which  had  been  opened  for  him,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talents.  Luynes  ob- 
tained  the  fword  of  conftable,  without  having  any 
more  legal  title  than  Concini  or  Vitri  had  to  the 
rank  of  marfhal.  To  this  dignity  the  conftable 
added  the  feals  ;  fo  that  in  him  all  the  powers 
were  united.  He,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
them.  He  died  at  the  moment  when,  after  being 
raifed  to  the  fummit  of  honour  and  power,  he  was 
juft  about  to  be  hurled  from  it. 

Mary  of  Medici  became  miftrefs  of  the  council 
by  introducing  into  it  Richelieu,  bifhop  of  Lu- 
$on,  who  had  contributed  to  effect  a  reconciliar 
tion  between  Luynes  and  her  fon.  Ibis  prelate, 
an  Argus  in  politics,  examined  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues.  Finding  that  they  endeavoured  to 
fupplant  him  in  the  king’s  confidence,  he  fuffered 
them  to  ruin  each  other;  and  when  he  faw  them 
weakened,  both  in  numbers  and  force,  he  ba- 
niflied  them  from  the  council;  inftalled  himfelf 
in  their  Head,  and  furrounded  the  bafts  of  his 
power  with  a  few  props,  which  he  could  eaftly 
remove  if  hurtful  to  his  interefts.  But  a  more  lau¬ 
dable  origin  than  thofe  court  ftratagems  is  alligned 
to  the  afcendancy  which  he  aftumed.  lie  fecured 
the  attachment  of  Louis  XIII.  it  is  faid,  by  e(- 
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teem.  He  taught  this  prince,  who  poffeffed  a 
found  judgment,  a  well  connected  fyttem  of  go¬ 
vernment  j  directed  his  attention  to  wife  mea- 
fures,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  means 
proper  for  accomplifhing  them.  He  explained 
to  him  their  caufes  and  motives,  and  what  is  ttill 
more  important,  he  procured  him  fuccefs. 

In  this  manner,  he  rendered  the  king  mailer  of 
the  proteftants  in  France,  and  dettroyed  the  feeds 
of  civil  difcord,  by  taking  Rochelle.  The  atto- 
nilhed  fea  was  confined  by  a  dyke,  and  received 
a  curb,  fuch  as  it  had  never  experienced  fince  the 
time  of  Alexander.  The  Englilh,  wrho  attempted 
to  oppofe  his  efforts,  were  recalled  to  their  own 
ifland,  by  the  troubles  which  he  fomented  in  it. 
He  conduced  Louis  to  Italy ;  and  made  him  be  at¬ 
tended  by  viftory  in  this  country,  which  had  been 
fo  barren  of  laurels  to  the  French  fince  the  wars 
of  Naples  and  Milan.  In  Flanders  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tacked,  being  now  fubdued,  was  forced  to  aft 
on  the  defenfive.  Commerce  flourithed ;  the 
royal  pow'er  affumed  vigour,  and  made  itfelf  be 
refpefted;  and  the  people  were  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.  The  cattles  of  the 
latter  were  demolithed.  The  fciences,  neglected 
during  the  tumult  of  the  civil  wars,  were  culti¬ 
vated  with  fuccefs.  Superb  edifices  ferved  them 
as  an  afylum  and  fanftuary.  In  a  word,  France, 
which  had  become  a  mere  fkeleton,  dellitute  of 
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men  and  money,  recovered  its  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour. 

It  was  now  in  the  queen’s  power  to  enjoy  at 
her  Ton’s  court  ail  thefe  advantages,  together  with 
every  pleafure  that  Richelieu  was  defirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  her  ;  but  fom'e  perfons,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  her  old  favourite,  prejudiced 
her  againft  him.  They  perfuaded  her  that  her 
commands,  whether  good  or  bad,  ought  to  be 
fervilelv  executed  by  a  man,  who  was  indebted 
to  her  for  his  power ;  and  that  the  lead  oppoli- 
tion,  though  accompanied  with  all  that  refpefl 
which  ferves  to  fotten  a  refufal,  was  an  infult,  and 
an  aft  of  ingratitude.  Iler  flatterers  repeatedly  told 
her,  that  this  cololfus,  whom  flie  had  raifed,  the 
had  power  to  pull  down.  She  flattered  herfelf 
with  the  idea,  and  boaftcd  of  it.  “The  idol  I 
“  have  formed,”  faid  the,  “  I  can  deftroy  when 
“  I  pleafe.”  Mary  entered  into  cabals  and  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  cardinal  in 
the  opinion  of  her  fon. 

Richelieu,  in  danger  of  lofing  his  whole  credit 
and  authoritv,  no  longer  concealed  his  views. 
By  that  afcendancy  which  talents  acquire  over  the 
weak,  he  affumed,  alter  a  fhort  cclipfe,  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  ever  over  Louis,  and  commanded 
him  to  make  fuch  facrifices  as  he  thought  necef- 
fary  to  maintain  his  own  power.  The  queen  mo¬ 
ther  was  arretted ;  but,  infteau  of  yielding,  and 
entering  into  an  accommodation,  the  fled  to  Ger- 
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many.  The  cardinal  thought  (lie  mull  languiih 
there  in  poverty.  Though  the  moft  humble  Ap¬ 
plications  were  made  to  him  to  permit  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  he  remained  inexorable.  She 
would  die  in  exile  and  mifery.  The  young  queen, 
who  had  entered  into  the  defigns  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  would  become  fufpefited.  Her  hufband 
would  never  behold  her  but  with  a  look  of  the 
utmoft  coolnefs ;  and  if  fhe  ever  became  a  mother, 
it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  indifference,  being 
tJicen  by  furprife. 

Gaft  on,  the  king’s  brother,  who  behaved  with 
too  much  civility  to  the  minifter’s  enemies,  would, 
he  thought,  become  a  (lave  in  the  middle  of  the 
court ;  if  he  efcaped  from  his  fetters  and  took  up 
arms,  it  would  be  the  means  of  making  him  lofe 
his  credit,  without  refource,  in  the  eyes  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  He  would  not  get  himfelf  reltored  to  fa¬ 
vour,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  prelate.  He 
mull  lay  himfelf  under  obligations  to  his  enemy. 
The  Count  de  Soiffons,  a  haughty  prince,  firm  in 
his  refolutions,  and  a  dangerous  adverfary,  would 
be  driven  to  revolt.  If  fuccefsful,  the  confe- 
quences  might  be  prevented  by  his  death,  the  ef¬ 
fect  either  of  chance,-  or  oc'cafioned  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Conde,  alone,  found  means  not  only  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  difgrace,  but  to  add  to  the 
authority  and  riches  of  his  family,  by  alliances 
with  the  imperious  cardinal. 
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In  regard  to  the  nobility,  who  were  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  or  whom  he  judged  to  be  fuch,  none  of 
them  were  fpared.  Puylaurent,  the  favourite  of 
Gafton,  to  whom  the  prelate  had  given  his  niece 
in  marriage,  becaufe  fufpefted  of  being  too  little 
devoted  to  his  uncle,  was  thrown  into  a  'prifon, 
where  he  died.  Montmorenci  taken  with  arms 
in  his  hand,  while  fupporting  the  caufe  of  Gallon, 
was  indeed  culpable  ;  but  he  had  faved  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  life  at  a  moment  when  the  poniard  was 
lifted  up  againll  him.  He  was  not  able,  however, 
to  obtain  a  pardon,  and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 
Offences  which  fcarcely  deferred  a  fine,  were 
employed  as  a  pretence  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  marlhal  de  Marillac  ;  but  his  real  crime  was, 
that,  in  an  affembly  of  the  prelate’s  enemies, 
when  they  were  deliberating  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  Ihould  get  rid  of  the  miniller,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  under  a  perfuafion  that  in  fuch  a  high  admi- 
nillration  they  might  find  breaches  of  duty  fuffi- 
cient  to  condemn  him  to  death.  Richelieu  pu- 
nilhed  him  by  the  law  of  retaliation. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  eradicated  from  the  bread: 
of  Louis  all  his  affefilion  and  pity  for  young  Cinq- 
mars,  his  favourite  ;  who  was  rather  giddy  than 
wicked.  But  he  wilhed  to  be  Richelieu’s  rival 
in  power ;  and  what  greater  crime  could  he  com¬ 
mit  ?  He  was  beheaded  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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two.  His  friend  Dethou,  againft  whom  no  crime 
was  proved,  experienced  the  like  fate.  The  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  hefitate  to  afcribe  thefe  executions  to 
the  cardinal;  becaufe  immediately  after  his  death, 
the  king  caufed  to  be  fet  at  liberty  all  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  perfons  who  were  waiting  for  trial,  and  re¬ 
called  all  the  exiles .  a  certain  proof  that  it  was 
the  minifter  who  had  reigned  till  that  period. 

Louis  XIII.  furvived  him  only  five  months,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  has  been  fur- 
riamed  the  Juft  and  the  Severe.  Thefe  two  epi¬ 
thets  may  be  united ;  but  by  rendering  him  re- 
fponfible  for  the  unmerciful  harftmefs  of  his  mi¬ 
nifter,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  feverity  is  more 
applicable  to  him  than  juftice. 

Louis  XIV.  was  born  after  his  mother  had  re-  Louts  xiv, 
mained  barren  twenty-three  years ;  for  this  reafon,  l643‘ 
he  was  called  the  Gift  ot  God.  He  wras  only 
five  years  of  age  when  he  fucceeded  his  father. 

The  queen  was  declared  regent  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment;  and,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  all  France, 

Anne  of  Auftria,  fo  much  harafled  by  cardinal' 
Richelieu,  chofe  as  her  minifter  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine,  the  creature  of  her  perfecutor.  A  certain 
poet  has  compared  the  world  to  a  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment.  According  to  this  idea,  we  fliall  find, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  tragedy  fur- 
rounded  by  cataftrophes,  and  difgufting  wfith 
blood.  Under  Mazarine,  the  play  of  the  palfions 
exhibited  by  the  authors  of  the  fronde  was  lefs 
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violent.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  may  be  confdered  as  a  fpeftacle  with 
grand  machinery,  calculated  to  excite  aftonilh- 
ment.  Towards  the  end  we  behold  nothing  but 
the  wrecks  of  that  theatrical  majefty,  and  the  i|r 
lufion  vanifhes. 

When  the  fear,  infpired  by  the  terrible  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  at  an  end,  and  when  the  gloom  diffufed 
over  the  court  by  the  ferious  Louis  XIII.  began 
to  vanifh,  thofe  perfons  who  had  fuffered  perfe¬ 
ction  on  the  queen’s  account,  or  who  had 
(hared  in  thofe  which  Are  herfelf  experienced, 
returned  filled  with  pretenfons  and  hopes.  They 
were  called  perfons  of  confequence  ;  becaufe 
male  and  female  imagined  they  had  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  that 
the  utmofr  deference  was  due  to  their  opinions. 
They  openly  affumed  the  power  of  granting  pro¬ 
tection  and  withdrawing  favour.  The  queen,  be¬ 
coming  tired  of  their  importance.  Pent  the  ladies  ' 
to  their  eftates,  and  got  rid  of  the  men  by  a  few 
months  imprifonment. 

Anne  of  Auftria  became  incenfed  alfo  at  the 
remonftrances  of  the  parliament,  on  account  of 
fome  taxes.  This  affembly,  proud  of  having  dif- 
pofed  of  the  regency,  confidered  as  a  ferious  en¬ 
gagement  the  compliment  which  the  queen  then 
paid  to  the  chambers  by  faying,  that  lhe  would 
be  directed  in  her  conduct  by  their  counfels. 
Thefe  counfels  being  little  regarded,  they  con- 
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verted  them  into  decrees.  The  regent  annulled 
them,  and  murmurs  were  the  con fequence.  The 
people  participated  in  the  difcontent  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  and  fhewed  themfelves  difpofed  to 
fupport  them.  The  duke  of  Anguien,  a  hero 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  crowned  with  laurels 
gathered  at  Rocroi,  ftepped  forwards  to  reducp 
to  obedience  the  intra&able  citizens.  Intoxicated 
with  pride,  on  account  of  their  having  been  ufe- 
ful  to  the  queen,  the  prince,  with  the  young  offi¬ 
cers  and  lords  by  whom  he  was  furrounded, 
affumed  fo  haughty  an  air  that  they  were  called 
petits-maitres , 

The  queen  was  not  only  difgufted  with  their 
fervices,  but  flip  even  punifhed  their  audacious 
prefumption  by  difgrace.  The  firmnefs  of  the 
regent  was  afcribed  to  the  councils  of  Mazarine. 
All  the  parties,  fometimes  united,  and  fometimes 
feparated,  declared  againft  him.  He  became,  as 
it  were,  the  butt  of  all  the  different  bodies  of  the 
malcontents.  The  faftion  which  oppofed  him 
molt  was  called  la  fronde :  it  was  divided  into 
the  greater  and  lefs.  All  the  cabals  during  this 
date  of  confufion,  while  they  retained  their  names, 
often  changed  their  interefts ;  for  there  was  a 
fronde  alfo  favourable  to  Mazarine. 

During  thefe  domeftic  broils,  war  was  carried 
on,  with  fuccefs  on  the  frontiers,  againft  the  Spar 
niards.  The  young  monarch,  as  he  grew  up, 
infpired  hopes  ;  and  the  interior  part  of  the  king* 
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dom,  being  pretty  well  governed,  was  in  a  ftate 
of  tranquillity.  Mazarine  eluded,  with  great 
dexterity,  the  attacks  ot  thofe  by  whom  he  was 
envied.  There  was  only  one  with  whom  he  could 
not  make  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  accommo¬ 
dation,  becaufe  the  defign  of  this  rival  was  to 
fupplant  him,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  his  place. 
Pliftorians  fpeak  of  the  famous  Gondi,  coadjutor 
to  bis  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  afterwards  car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz.  Pie  was  the  life  and  foul  of  all 
the  intrigues  againft  Mazarine.  / 

The  latter,  very  inconfiderately,  furnifhed  his 
enemies  with  a  pretence  for  their  hoftile  inten¬ 
tions.  He  fent  to  Italy  for  his  fifter,  his  fifter-in- 
law,  and  a  whole  troop  of  nieces.  It  was  eafily 
perceived  that  this  family  had  been  invited  to 
France  only  that  they  might  be  enriched.  They 
were  represented,  in  pamphlets,  as  a  burthen  to 
the  fiate,  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  demand¬ 
ing  new  taxes.  The  parliament  refufed  to  regif- 
ter  the  pecuniary  edidts.  The  court  perfifted,  and 
the  parliament  was  obftinate.  They  declared  the 
cardinal  a  difturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  ftate.  The  court  quitted  Paris, 
which  was  befieged. 

A  peace  was,  however,  concluded.  Conde 
and  his  brothers  had  been  entrufted  with  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  fiege ;  but  they  rated  too  high  the 
ervice  they  had  rendered  on  that  occalion.  Ma¬ 
zarine  Caufed  them  to  be  arrefted,  and  the  Pa- 
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rifians  were  tranfported  with  joy  when  they  fafw 
prifoners  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  befieged. 
The  frojide,  in  the  mean  time,  refumed  its  force, 
and  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  go  himfelf  and 
liberate  thofe  whom  he  had  enchained,  and  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  When  the  princes  came  back, 
Paris  was  illuminated.  An  accommodation  per¬ 
mitted  Mazarine  to  return ;  but  he  wras  again  in¬ 
volved  in  difficulties.  The  court  found  itfelf  in 
danger  of  being  ffiut  up  in  the  capital  by  barri- 
cadoes.  It  faved  itfelf  by  flight,  and  Mazarine, 
on  whofe  head  a  price  had  been  fet,  once  more 
quitted  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Pa- 
rifians. 

The  court  wandered  about  from  province  to 
province,  collecting  an  army.  Mazarine  alfo  fent 
from  Germany  a  confiderable  body  of  troops.  The 
parliament,  in  order  to  maintain  its  decrees  againft 
the  prelate,  made  levies  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo 
that  four  armies  met  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 
There  was,  however,  only  one  battle,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Conde,  the  irreconcileable  enemy 
of  Mazarin.  This  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
periffiing,  when  the  Parifians  faved  him,  through 
pity,  by  admitting  him  within  their  walls;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Mazarine 
entered  the  city,  triumphant  over  all  the  cabals, 
and  was  received  by  the  Parifians  with  tranfports 
of  joy.  The  parliament  congratulated  him  in  a 
body,  and  bellowed  on  him  the  molt  pompous 
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•encomiums.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  being  thrown 
into  prifon,  effected  his  efcape  5  loft  the  bilhopric 
of  Paris,  and  retired  to  a  fmall  town  in  Lorraine, 
to  linger  out  his  days  in  offtcurity.  The  life  of 

Mazarine,  after  this  period,  was  a  continued 
fcene  of  triumph,  which  he  terminated  with,  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  and  before  he 
died  reftored  peace  to  Europe. 

It  is  neceffary  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  to  place 
one’s  felf  in  that  period,  to  conceive  the  enthuftafm 
of  the  nation,  during  thefe  brilliant  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI  V.  This  young  prince,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  graces,  ferved  by  the  arts,  and 
followed  by  viftory,  feemed  formed  to  give  laws 
to  the  univerfe.  He  obliged  Spain  to  refign  its 
precedency  in  favour  of  his  ambaffadors.  Rome, 
having  dared  to  refill  his  haughty  pretenfions,  he 
fubjected  it  to  the  molt  humiliating  conditions. 
On  a  demand  from  him,  equivalent  to  an  order, 
the  Corfican  guards  were  dilbanded  ;  and  a 
column,  raifed  in  the  palace  of  the  Caefars,  attefts 
the  fuperiority  of  France.  Louis  communicated 
to  Spain  fome  claims,  which  were  indeed  frivo¬ 
lous  ;  but  his  armies,  which  followed  in  the  train 
of  his  negotiators,  fhortened  the  difcuffion  on 
them,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668, 
legalifed  his  pretenfions. 

Accuftomed  to  conquer  kings,  he  was  incenfed 
to  find  refiftance  in  a  republiq.  Holland,  how¬ 
ever,  was  punilhed  for  its  audacity.  It  found  iP- 
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felf  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  but  was  fupported  by 
England.  All  Germany  took  up  arms  in  its  favour ; 
and  Spain,  fo  much  humbled,  made  fome  efforts 
alfo.  A  league  was  formed  by  almoft  all  Europe 
^gainft  an  invading  power,  the  objeft  and  boun- 
baries  of  which  were  unknown.  Louis  XIV. 
refilled  the  conbined  force  of  all  his  enemies,  and, 
in  1678,  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  ftill  more  brilliant,  but  lefs  imperious 
than  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  armies  which 
he  kept  on  foot,  either  forefeeing  or  meditating  a 
new  war,  enabled  him  to  humble  Algiers  and 
Genoa.  The  former  fent  forth  cries  from  below 
its  ruins,  and  made  intreaties  which  were  not 
heard  till  it  broke  the  ehains  of  the  French  flavef; 
and  promifed  to  put  no  more  of  them  in  irons. 
The  latter,  already  half  demolifhed  by  bombs, 
did  not  fufpend  thofe  about  to  deftroy  it  entirely, 
but  by  fending  its  doge  to  Yerfailles,  to  make 
humble  excufes. 

The  war  being  renewed,  the  Palatinate  was 
laid  walfe.  The  flames  in  which  that  unhappy 
country  was  involved  were  a  fignal  to  unite  all 
Europe  again!!  the  French,  whofe  name  excited 
horror.  Louis  XIV.  maintained  his  ground ;  but 
he  experienced  fome  checks.  Elis  navy  was  de- 
ftroyed  at  la  Elogue  ;  the  coafts  were  infefted  by 
the  Englifh,  who  made  frequent  defeents,  and 
their  bombs,  the  ufe  of  which  at  fea  they  had  been 
taught  by  the  French,  deftroyed  EJavre,  and  re-* 
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duced  Dieppe  to  afhes.  Victory,  however,  did 
not  abandon  Louis  by  land.  Fleurus  and  Stein- 
kerque,  fcenes  of  his  triumphs,  and  Mons  and 
Namur,  trophies  of  his  glory,  kill  attefted  his  fu- 
periority.  But  the  numerous  armies  which  he 
kept  in  the  field  depopulated  the  kingdom,  and 
occafioned  famine.  Amidft  the  grandeur  and 
the  luxury  of  his  court,  Louis  perceived  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fcarcity.  The  people  ceafed  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  began  to  murmur  ;  and  this  diftreffing 
fituation  compelled  him  to  make  facrifices,  in 
1697. 

Thefe  facrifices  were  commanded  by  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  preparing  for  the  war  of  the  Spaniih 
fucceffion.  It  was  of  little  importance  to  the 
French,  whether  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a 
Bourbon  or  not ;  but  it  pleafed  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  council,  inftead  of  the  pacific  partition  pro- 
pofed,  by  adopting  the  will  of  Charles  II.  which 
gave  Spain  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a  fatal  prefent, 
accompanied  with  depopulation,  famine,  and 
other  fcourges,  which  foon  afflicted  the  king¬ 
dom.  Germany  and  Flanders,  formerly  theatres 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  French,  became  their 
grave.  Tallard,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops, 
was  made  prifoner  at  Hochftet,  in  the  fame  plains 
where  Villars  had  driven  the  enemy  before  him ; 
Villeroi  loft  a  whole  army  at  Ramillies,  and  the 
foil  of  Spain  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen.  That  no  calamity  might  be  wanting 
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to  France,  it  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil 
war.  The  proteflants  revolted,  being  incited  to 
rebellion  by  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
revoking  the  wife  edit!  of  Nantes.  Fie  fupported 
adverfity  with  courage,  and  his  firmnefs  exhaufted 
the  obftinacy  of  his  enemies,  while  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  difarmed  their  hatred.  Villars,  conqueror 
at  Denain,  caufed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  be 
concluded,  in  1713  and  1714.  He  nimfelf  with 
his  worthy  rival,  prince  Eugene,  enfured  at  Raf- 
tadt  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Reduced  to  the  molt  cruel  extremity ;  forced 
to  abandon  his  grandfon,  and  being  almoft  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  mortifying  promife  of  furnifhing 
money  to  dethrone  him,  he  beheld  the  crown  of 
Spain  fecured  on  the  head  of  that  prince.  His 
own  kingdom,  divided  by  the  conquefts  of  his 
enemies,  refumed  its  integrity,  though- feeble  and 
exhaufted.  If  Louis  XIV.  is  juftly  reproached 
lor  his  exceffive  ambition,  which  occalioned  fo 
many  misfortunes  to  France  ;  his  paffion  for  war, 
which  occafioned  the  (bedding  of  fo  much  blood  ; 
his  take  for  luxury  and  building,  which  con- 
fumed  fo  much  money,  extorted  from  the  people 
by  taxes  ;  we  cannot  help  efteeming  thofe  great 
qualities  which  diilinguifli  him  from  other  fove- 
reigns. 

The  firmnefs  ot  his  government  banifhed  cabals 
from  his  court,  and  prevented  them  from  re-ap- 
pearing.  He  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  choice 
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of  minifters,  and  to  affign  to  each  their  proper 
functions.  The  fciences  ftourifhed  during  his 
reign,  and  no  art  was  neglected.  He  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  as  well  as  internal  commerce, 
and  to  the  eftablifiiment  of  ufeful  means  of  com¬ 
munication  by  canals  and  highways.  He  created 
the  military  part  of  the  navy  ;  fupported  the  co-  . 
lonies ;  conftructed  ports  5  fortified  the  frontiers  ; 
reformed  the  laws,  and  introduced  a  proper  po¬ 
lice.  Under  his  reign  poetry,  as  well  as  elo¬ 
quence,  both  of  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  perfection.  He  encouraged  hiftorical  re- 
fearches,  and  voyages  tending  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  our  knowledge.  Men,  learned  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  affembled  under  his  aufpiees 
in  his  palace,  and  he  allowed  them  the  molt  li¬ 
beral  fupport.  In  a  word,  during  his  reign 
France  was  enriched  with  mailer-pieces  of  every 
kind,  and  became  to  other  nations  a  fehool  of 
politenefs,  tafte,  and  every  ufeful  or  agreeable  ac- 
complifhment. 

Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  handfomeit  men 
in.  his  kingdom.  He  was  fond  of  women,  and 
was  beloved  by  them  ;  but  he  did  not  pique 
himfelf  much  on  his  fidelity,  even  towards  his 
moft  favourite  miftrefles.  Mary  Iherefa  oi  Au~ 
Itria,  his  fpoufe,  deferred  by  her  charms  and  her 
virtue  to  retain  his  affection.  In  depriving  her 
of  this  juft  right,  he  took  care  to  obferve  tbat 
refpedt  which  was  calculated  to  make  her  feel 
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lefs  pain  from  his  incondancy.  He  druggled 
againd  the  parliaments,  or  rather  he  fubjefted 
them  by  terror  $  but  they  were  like  a  fpring  which 
rifes  when  it  Is  no  longer  prelfed  down.  By  pay¬ 
ing  too  much  attention  to  religious  quarrels,  he 
rendered  them  more  violent  through  his  partiality. 

His  reign  was  the  longed  of  the  French  monarchy; 
and  next  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  the  mod  glo¬ 
rious,  if  it  did  not  equal  or  furpafs  it.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  feventy-feven. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  commencement  Louis  xv. 
of  a  reign  is  generally  a  contrad  to,  and  as  it  were  I'*5' 
a  cenfure  on,  the  former.  On  the  acceflion  of 
Louis  XV.  cudoms,  opinions,  and  political  re^ 
lations,  were  all  changed.  Not  that  the  old  ones 
difpleafed  the  king,  for  he  was  only  in  his  dxth 
year,  and  confequently  without  any  Influence  of 
moment,  but  becaufe  the  fupreme  authority  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  did  not  love  him.  The  re¬ 
gent  behaved  to  his  uncle  with  the  fame  indiffe¬ 
rence  ;  and,  therefore,  he  took  a  pleafure  in 
changing  every  thing  that  the  old  monarch  had 
done. 

>  He  gave  a  totally  different  turn  to  the  court. 

Indead  of  that  grave  and  audere  appearance, 
which  had  prevailed  in  it,  nothing  was  feen  but 
levity  and  diffipation.  Of  the  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  had  been  fcrupuloufly  oblerved,  no 
part  remained  but  what  could  not  be  withdrawn 
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from  the  eye  of  the  public.  Louis  XIV.  never 
formed  any  connexion  with  the  Englith,  but 
fuch  as  was  indifpenfibly  neceffary.  He  con- 
fidered  them  as  the  natural  rivals  of  France,  and 
therefore  mittrufted  them.  The  regent  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  them  entirely,  and  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  guided  by  their  councils,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  protection  in  cafe  the  young  king, 
whofe  health  was  in  an  uncertain  hate,  thould 
happen  to  die. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  event  had 
taken  place,  the  regent  intended  to  feat  himfelf 
on  the  throne,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Spanifh 
branch 3  but  it  is  calumny  to  fay  that  he  attempted 
to  poifon  his  pupil.  Though  not  very  delicate  in 
his  morals,  and  indifferent  in  his  principles,  Philip 
of  Orleans  was  incapable  of  fo  black  a  crime. 
His  not  committing  it  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  is  a  proof  that  he  never  intended  it.  But 
it  is  not  impoffible  that  it  may  have  been  attempted 
by  thofe  worthlefs  people  by  whom  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  fuch  as  a  cardinal  Dubois,!  and  other 
infamous  characters  of  the  like  kind,  who  might 
flatter  themfelves  with  hopes  of  becoming  the 
defpots  of  France,  under  a  matter  who  hated  the 
rettraint  of  labour.  They  knew  by  experience, 
that,  though  their  fuperior  in  talents,  he  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  ruled  by  them,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  devote  more  time  to  pleafure.  He  is  not 
reproached  for  having  enriched  himfelf  by  the 
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fyftem  of  bills,  which  deranged  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  He  confidered  it  only  as  a  meafure  cal¬ 
culated  to  eafe  the  royal  treafure,  without  reflefl- 
ing,  that  he  offered  an  unjuft  violence  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  individuals.  He  fucceeded,  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  fteward,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  matter's  debts,  plunders  and  ruins  the  farmers. 
France  long  fuffered  from  the  ftate  of  weaknefs 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  this  fatal  me-a- 
fure.  ' 

Philip  of  Orleans  died  fuddenly,  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  Conde.  This 
prince,  like  an  avaricious  individual,  endeavoured 
to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  ruins  of  the  fyftem.  He 
did  not  pofiefs  that  familiar  eafe,  that  kind  of 
philanthropy  and  popularity,  which  had  rendered 
the  faults  and  failings  of  the  regent  fupportable. 
The  people  murmured  on  account  of  his  depre¬ 
dations.  Fie,  however,  difregarded  their  com¬ 
plaints,  as  he  believed  himfelf  fure  of  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  king  when  he  came  of  age,  be- 
caufe  he  imagined  he  had  rendered  himfelf  ne- 
ceffary  to  a  prince  whom  he  amufed  with  plea- 
fures  ;  Tut  Conde  was  the  dupe  of  a  youth  of 
feventeen  and  an  old  man  of  fixty- three.  Louis 
deprived  his  relation  of  his  office,  and  difmifted 
him  like  a  common  domeftic,  without  fuffering 
him  to  come  to  an  explanation ;  and  he  afterwards 
behaved  in  the  fame  manner  to  all  his  other  mi- 
nifters.  His  preceptor  Fleury  affumed  the  place 
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of  the  difgraced  prince,  without  any  preliminaries, 
as  if  it  had  always  belonged  to  him. 

This  cardinal  has  been  juftly  confidered  as  a 
privileged  child  of  nature.  <c  Till  the  age  of  fe- 
“  venty-three,”  fays  an  hiftorian,  “  he  was  ac- 

t 

tc  counted  a  man  of  the  raoft  amiable  difpofition, 
<c  as  well  as  a  moll  agreeable  companion  ;  when 
“  he  took  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
te  ment,  at  an  age  when  fo  many  men  retire  from 
“  the  world,  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wifell, 
“  and  he  retained,  till  he  was  near  ninety,  ^ 
<(  found  and  free  judgment  capable  of  conduft- 
“  ing  the  public  bufmefs.’>  It  appears  that  he 
made  internal  and  external  peace  the  fyftem  of 
his  government ;  a  laudable  plan,  becaufe  peace 
brings  every  advantage  along  with  it ;  but  thofe 
poffelTed  of  the  beft  intentions,  have  not  always 
in  their  power  the  means  of  carrying  them  into 
execution. 

Being  perfuaded  that  the  Englilh  alone  were 
able  to  difturb  that  tranquillity  which  he  wifhed 
to  enjoy  abroad,  he  (hewed  too  much  dread  of 
giving  themoiTence.  Finding  ihemfelves  refpedted, 
they  became  overbearing.  Fleurv  carried  his  con- 
defcenfion  fo  far,  as  to  reduce  the  marine  forces 
in  obedience  to  their  defres,  fometimes  imperious. 
The  retrenchment  nf  expences,  which  was  the 
neceffary  refult  of  this  meafure,  enabled  him, 
however,  to  gratify  his  natural  turn  for  economy. 
He  thus  enjoyed  peace  in  that  quarter  ;  but 
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wlien  circumfrances  rendered  war  unavoidable, 
the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  navy,  which  remained 
$iotwithftanding  the  new  ffiips  added  to  it,  made 
it  impoffible  for  it  to  refill  that  of  the  Englifh, 
which  was  in  the  beft  condition  poffible. 

Fleury  was  deceived  alfo  in  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  the  efficacy  of  his  meafures  for  pre- 
ferving  internal  peace,  v/hich  was  interrupted  by 
the  troubles  of  the  church.  A  great  part  of  the 
French  clergy  oppofed  the  opinions  which  the 
minifter  wiffied  to  render  prevalent.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  fubdue  his  adverfaries  by  force  ;  as  if 
in  matters  of  opinion,  feverity  could  be  attended 
with  effefl.  He  employed  exile,  imprifonment, 
and  profcription ;  and  places  were  no  longer  con¬ 
ferred,  but  on  thofe  who  fubfcribed  to  certain 
forms.  As  it  was  eafier  to  (hew  that  fubmiffion, 
than  to  iludy  and  regulate  one’s  condudl,  the 
young  people  chofe  the  former.  That  exter¬ 
nal  decency,  which  commands  refpeft,  gradually 
vaniihed ;  and  the  manners  of  the  world  were 
introduced  into  the  cloiflers.  Deep  and  profound 
ftudy  was  fucceeded  by  vague  knowledge,  drawn 
from  fuperficial  abridgements,  and  dictionaries, 
which  were  multiplied  without  end.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  fuffered  a  great  many  biffiops  at  court.  Affem- 
blies  of  the  clergy  afforded  fome  of  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  {hewing  their  talents  for  government 
and  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  This  gave 
rife  to  thofe  who  ware  afterwards  called  admi- 
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niftrator  bijhops.  Religion,  however,  declined 
not  under  Fleury,  who,  by  the  power  he  enjoyed, 
repelled  with  fucCefs  the  attacks  made  on  the 
fafety  of  the  fanctuary  ;  but  it  is  feen  that  by  his 
ill-concerted  meafures,  he  contributed,  though 
not  wilfully,  to  deprive  it  of  its  bed;  means  of 
defence  :  learning,  the  regularity  of  its  minifters, 
and  the  efteem  of  the  people. 

Some  reflections,  unfavourable  to  his  forefight, 
might  be  made  alfo  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  parliaments :  a  conduct  which  is  marked 
with  the  feal  of  his  ufual  timidity.  He  buffered 
thefe  bodies  to  give  to  their  remonftrances,  which 
indeed  were  often  -well  founded,  a  dangerous 
publicity.  It  accuftomed  his  people  to  examine 
the  acts  of  government,  and  to  fhew  lefs  refpedf 
for  its  authority,  the  fprings  of  which  were  un¬ 
veiled  by  thefe  writings,  and  which  often  lofe 
their  force  when  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Fleury,  when  he  began  his  miniflry,  had 
given  a  high  idea  of  his  diplomatic  knowledge, 
and  addrefs  in  negotiation,  by  the  union  of  Lor¬ 
raine  to  France,  which  had  been  attempted  in 
vain  for  feveral  centuries.  He  eluded,  with  the 
fame  art,  various  inflnuations  tending  to  promote 
war,  which  the  minions  of  the  court  endeavoured 
to  provoke  by  their  intrigues ;  but  he  was  not 
able  at  laft  to  avoid  this  fcourge,  and  France 
found  itfelf  engaged  in  hoftile  enterprifes,  which 
he  condemned  on  his  death-bed. 
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Louis  XV.  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  bravery 
which  acquired  him  the  efteem  of  the  nation. 
Hitherto  he  had  fcarcely  been  known.  After 
performing  in  Flanders  military  exploits,  worthy 
of  praife,  he  fell  ill  at  Metz,  while  going  in  quell; 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  entered  France  on  the 
fide  of  Germany.  It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe 
the  confternation  which  filled  the  whole  court  on 
this  event ;  and  it  would  be  hill  more  difficult  to 
exprefs  the  tranfports  of  joy  which  burft  forth,  on 
qll  tides,  on  the  news  of  his  convalefcence. 
“  Such,”  fays  an  hiftorian,  “  are  the  people  of 
f(  France ;  poffeffing  fenfibility  even  to  enthufi- 
“  afm,  and  capable  of  every  excefs  in  their  affec- 
t(  tions  as  well  as  in  their  hatred.”  General  ac¬ 
clamation  gave  to  Louis  the  title  of  the  Well-be¬ 
loved. 

Louis  XV.  though  expofed  to  great  danger, 
furvived,  as  he  faid,  to  govern  by  himfelf ;  but 
he  only  changed  his  minifters  as  he  did  his  mif- 
treffes.  During  the  principal  part  of  his  reign,  it 
was  neither  talents  nor  fuccefs  which  placed  them 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  their  greater  or  lefs 
condefcenfion  for  the  tafte  of  the  monarch.  The 
minifter  moft  capable,  in  his  eyes,  wras  he  who 
removed  from  him  every  care  and  #ery  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  who  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  incli¬ 
nation  tor  indolence  and  pleafure.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  it  is  faid,  with  the  miferies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  -was  affedted  by  them,  and  wiffied  to  apply 
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a  remedy;  but  he  imagined  that  he. was  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  it  him  felt,  and  that  he  had  not 
around  him  a  futheient  number  ot  honed  men 
to  attempt  it.  He  was  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to 
believe  in  the  exigence  of  probity.  Did  he  judge 
from  his  own  confcience,  or  was  it  becaufe  he 
had  been  often  deceived  ? 

After  a  mod  voluptuous  life,  Louis  XV.  dif- 
graced  his  old  age  by  irregularities,  of  which 
even  the  lowed  of  the  people  are  affiamed.  He 
was  afraid  of  budnefs,  and  openly  (hewed  hi* 
averdon  to  it.  He  was  even  foon  tired  of  plea- 
fures,  if  his  tade  for  them  was  not  dimulated  by 
a  variety  difficult  to  be  invented.  Every  thing 
not  personal  was  to  him,  as  it  were,  entirely  fo¬ 
reign.  He  left  to  Ids  granclfon,  who -fucceeded 
him,  a  court  abandoned  to  the  mod  dedruflive 
pomp,  finances  in  diforder,  and  a  kingdom  inter¬ 
nally  agitated  by  fecret  difeontents.  The  mur- 
muvings  and  general  uncadnefs  of  the  people  an¬ 
nounced  future  dorms  ;  and  the  relaxed  date  of 
the  bonds  between  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjeVs 
gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  total  diffolution  of  tine 
date.  The  monarch,  it  is  faid,  forefaw  thefe 
misfortunes,  but  indead  of  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,*1  apprehendve  of  trouble,  and  being 
entirely  abandoned  to  enjoyment,  be  feemed  to 
lav  to  the  revolution,  Wait  until  I  am  no  more. 

This  prince  was  a  good  mafter,  but  a  bad  hus¬ 
band  and  an  indifferent  father.  He  had  fome 
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religious  principles,  which  were  never  effaced  by 
his  tafte  for  pleafure,  and  the  afcendancy  that 
tafte  affumed  over  him.  Louis  XV.  f unrounded 
by  the  fplendour  of  the  faiences,  rendered  bril¬ 
liant  under  Louis  XIV.  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  dazzled  by  it.  He  encouraged  them  with  dif- 
cernment.  Writers  of  all  kinds,  too  numerous  at 
that  period,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  did  not 'expe¬ 
rience  from  him  a  very  favourable  reception.  He 
afforded,  however,  the  noblelt  protection  to  lite¬ 
rary  enterprifes,  and  to  other  projects,  when  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  utility.  He  carried  on  war  at 
land  with  pretty  good  fuccefs ;  but  by  fea  it  was 
almoft  always  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 

The  Englifh,  by  means  of  their  fleets,  acquired  an 
afcendancy  in  his  reign,  which  was  fecured  to 
them  by  treaties,  extorted  from  the  latitude  of 
the  French  monarch.  Louis  XV.  died  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1774,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four.  He 
had  only  one  fon,  Louis,  dauphin  of  France, 
who  died  before  him,  leaving  three  fons  and  a 
daughter. 

Louis  XVI.  affumed  the  crown  under  the  rnoft  LouIsXVT- 

<■  1774- 

unfortunate  aufpices.  A  fatal  accident,  which 
occafioned  the  death  of  a  great  number  of  perfons, 
during  a  fellival  given  on  account  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary  Antonietta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
prefs  queen  of  Hungary,  had  induced  thofe  fond 
of  creating  prefages  to  form  the  moll  gloomy  con¬ 
jectures  refpefiting  his  reign. 
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■  He  began  it,  however,  by  an  inftance  of  pru¬ 
dence  capable  of  infpiring  confidence,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  prognoftics.  Being  educated  in  abfolute 
ignorance  of  public  bufinefs,  Louis,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,'  was  fenfible  that  he  had  need  of  a 
conduftor  in  the  labyrinth  of  government,  which 
he  was  about  to  enter.  Did  he  aft  properly  ? 
Did  he  do  right  to  take,  as  Mentor,  a  man  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  date  affairs,  by  being  twenty- 
three  years  in  difgrace  ?  Had  he  not  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  an  old  man,  foftened  by  fo  long 
a  repofe,  when  he  returned  to  that  career,  would 
think  of  enjoying  in  tranquillity  the  credit  and 
honour  of  this  new  dignity,  rather  than  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  that  aftive  labour,  rendered  necefi'ary  by 
the  circumftances  of  the  moment  ? 

One  of  the  greateft  embarraflrnents'  of  Louis 
XV.  during  his  long  reign,  had  been  his  conti¬ 
nual  ftruggle  with  the  parliaments.  They  had 
often  fatigued  and  haraffed  the  monarch  by  profi¬ 
ling  remonftrances  5  by  ceflations  of  fervice,  and 
threatening  coalitions.  Louis  retaliated  by  hum¬ 
bling  them,  annulling  their  decrees,  and  banithing 
them  5  and  it  may  be  faid  that  they  were  ftili 
under  the  anathema  when  that  prince  died. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  good  policy  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  curbing  the  authority 
of  thefe  affemblies,  either  by  confolidating  the 
changes  which  Louis  XV.  had  introduced  in  their 
confHtution,  or  by  re  [Coring  to  them  their  power, 
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with  very  great  redriftions  ;  but  the  old  minider 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  re-edabkfli  them 
almoft  on  their  former  footing,  than  to  embarrafs 
himfelf  in  a  labyrinth  of  negotiations,  which  might 
have  interrupted  his  tranquillity.  Befides,  it  w  as 
agreeable  to  his  character  not  to  attach  great  im¬ 
portance  even  to  affairs  of  the  mod  ferious  nature, 
lie  freed  himfelf,  therefore,  as  foon  as  pofiible, 
from  this  caufe  of  uneafinefs ;  and  the  recall  of 
the  parliament  w  as  one  of  the  fil'd  meafures  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

It  pleafed  the  people,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Paris,  who  are  very  much  attached  to  their  ma- 
gidrates.  The  prince  had  caufed  this  favour  to 
be  preceded  by  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of 
joyeufe  avenement ,  by  which  he  might  have  filled 
his  coders.  This  was  his  firft  edi£I .  Bv  a  fecond, 
he  enfranchifed  the  ferfs  of  the  royal  domains  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  abrogated  that  rigorous 
law,  winch  rendered  thofe  fubjecf  to  the  taille 
bound  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  tax  ;  fup- 
preded  the  fervice  of  vaffalage ;  ,and  aboiidied 
preparatory  torture.  Thefe  tedimonies  of  bene- 
nevolence,  by  which  the  monarch  began  his 
reign,  gave  the  greateft  hopes  of  a  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

lie  refolved,  alfo,  to  collect  around  him  good 
miniders.  Thofe  wrhom  he  chofe  were  generally 
honoured  with  the  public  edeem ;  but  fome  of 
them  wrere  what  is  called  fydematic  men,  well 
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known  to  be  too  fond  of  novelties.  One  of  them 
made  him  enadt  fome  laws  refpecting  the  corn- 
trade,  at  a  time  not  favourable  to  regulations  of 
that  nature.  They  gave  rife  to  partial  commo¬ 
tions,  which  were  not  indeed  attended  with  ferious 
confequences,  but  which  accuftcmed  the  people 
to  agitation.  Another  minifter,  by  fhewing  the 
neceffity  of  economy,  made  the  monarch  fupprefs 
a  brilliant  part  of  the  military  eftablifhment  of  his 
houfehold,  without  reflecting  that  he  thereby 
fuppreffed  that  fplendour  which  excites  refpect 
in  the  multitude,  and  which  is  fometimes  ne- 
Ceffary. 

Louis  XV.  had  ftriffly  enforced  the  prohibition 
of  books  which  attacked  the  eflablilhed  religion, 
and  had  even  interdicted  their  authors  from  redd¬ 
ing  in  his  kingdom,  though  efteemed  on  account 
of  other  works,  which  have  rendered  them  juftly 
celebrated.  Louis  XVI.  refolved  to  remove  thefe 
decrees  of  profcription.  The  chief  of  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthufiafm  by  many  perfons,  who  imagined 
they  fhould  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  men 
of  genius  and  wit,  by  profeffing  his  opinions. 

They  became  the  common  fubject  of  converfa- 
tion.  It  was  ufual  to  difcufs  the  rights  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  fpifit  of  thefe  works,  the 
doctrines  of  which  were  far  from  being  favour¬ 
able  to  fovereigns;  and  the  rebellion,  in  America, 
of  a  people  who  took  up  arms  for  liberty,  and 
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whom  we  a  (lifted,  diffufed,  and  gave  force  to  re¬ 
publican  principles,  the  caufer  of  that  war  in 
which  we  participated. 

The  nation  in  this  refpecl  anticipated  the  king 
by  its  withes,  and  by  the  intervention  ot  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  French  youth,  panting  for  glory, 
quitting  the  court  and  the  army,  repaired  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  difcipline  and  prepare  for  victory  the 
American  battalions.  Merchants,  attracted  by 
the  lure  of  gain,  fupplied  them  with  ammunition  . 
and  merchandife,  which  the  rupture  with  the 
mother  country  rendered  very  profitable  for  thofe 
who  carried  them  to  the  colonies.  Thofe  who 
reproach  Louis  XVI.  for  his  two  great  indulgence, 
in  regard  to  the  military  effervefcence  and  mer¬ 
cantile  avarice  of  his  fubjefits,  cannot,  however,  > 
deny  that  the  Englifh,  by  continuing  to  harafs  the 
French,  both  fecretly  and  openly  in  both  the  In¬ 
dies,  authorifed  the  latter  to  make  reprifals. 

Thefq  provocations  fliewed,  in  both  nations,  1778. 
an  animofity  which  terminated  in  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  carried  on  with  this  foie  advantage 
to  the  French,  that  they  deprived,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  their  ancient  rivals  of  a  great  part  of  their 
power,  and  procured  a  folid  and  1  lifting  alliance 
with  men  rendered  irreconcileable  enemies  to 
Great  Britain.  The  refult,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Englilh,  was  the  moll  violent  refentrnent,  and  an 
ardent  defire  of  being  revenged  for  the  injury  at¬ 
tempted  againft  them. 
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i7ss-  Louis  XVI.  was  induced  to  fubmit  to  a  disad¬ 
vantageous  peace,  on  account  of  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  public  finances.  He  had  received 
them  in  a  bad  date  from  his  predeceffor ;  and  his 
firft  with,  on  afcending  the  throne,  had  been  to 
re'Dair  them.  In  his  edift  for  the  remiffion  of  the 

i 

right  of  joyous  accejjion,  he  expreffed  himfelf  as 
follows :  “  Among  the  different  expences  with 
“  which  the  pubhc  treafury  is  charged,  there  are 
fC  fome  neceffary,  and  which  mud  be  reconciled 
“  with  the  fafety  of  our  dates ;  others,  which 
“  come  under  the  head  of  donations,  are  fufcep- 
“  tible,  perhaps,  of  being  moderated;  but  the 
“  objects  of  them  have  acquired  a  right,  in  the 
“  order  of  judice,  by  long  poffeffion.  The  fup- 
“  predion  of  thefe  would  afford  but  a  partial  eco- 
“  nomv.  In  the  lalf  place,  there  are  fome  which 
“  belong  to  our  perfon,  and  the  magnificence  of 
tc  our  court.  In  regard  to  thefe,  we  can  follow 
“  more  fpeedily  the  dictates  of  our  heart.” 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  monarch,  in 
this  refpeft,  had  followed,  as  he  faid,  the  dictates 
of  his''  own  heart.  Gradual  reductions  would 
have  infemibly  diminifhed  the  difproportion  which 
then  exided  between  the  receipt  and  the  ex¬ 
pence;  and  might  have  made  good  the  deficiency, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  his  torment,  and  the 
fource  of  all  his  misfortunes.  But  he  found  a 
court  abandoned  to  the  utmod  extravagance  ;  a 
prodigality  of  donations,  penfions,  and  expences; 
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and  luxury  eftablilhed  as  an  appendage,  abfo- 
lutely  neceffiary  for  the  fplendour  of  the  throne. 

The  example  of  his  own  moderation  and  perfonal 
fimplicity  introduced  no  reform  ;  and  he  had  not 
fufficient  ftrength  of  mind  to  employ  authority. 

The  minifters,  who  were  fucceilively  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  finances,  all* began 
to  infinuate  the  necellity  of  thele  reforms,  as  the 
propereft  means  for  equalizing  the  receipt  and 
the  expenditure  ;  but  perceiving  that  this  plan, 
which  difpleafed  the  whole  court,  except  the 
monarch,  might  occafion  their  difgrace,  through 
the  weaknefs  of  the  prince,  they  had  recourfe  to 
taxation,  or  to  loans,  which  are  only  taxation  in 
difguife.  The  fund  of  debt  was  therefore  in- 
creafed,  by  the  arrears  of  the  loans,  which  were 
not  liquidated  but  by  new  ones. 

To  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  it  was  fuggefted  <787* 
to  the  king  that  he  ought  to  convoke  an  affembly 
of  the  notables.  It  was  compofed  of  princes, 
deputies  chofen  from  the  nobility,  dignified  cler¬ 
gy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  pays  d'etat.  It  was 
hoped  that  thefe  men,  opulent  by  their  offices, 
penfions,  and,  above  all,  landed  property,  being- 
more  interefted  than  others  in  relieving  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury,  on  which  the  fecurity  of  all  their  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  riches  depended,  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  facrifice  privileges,  of  which  the  people, 
oppreffed  by  thefe  exemptions,  had  long  com¬ 
plained.  They  propofed  the  dlabliihmerit  of  a 
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land-tax.,  proportioned  to  the  property  of  thofe 
liable  to  pay,  without  any  exception  in  favour  of 
the  nobility  or  clergy.  This  propofal  excited  the 
mod:  tumultuous  noife,  followed  by  a  general  re- 
fufal.  The  notables  were  then  far  from  imagining 

o  o 

that  the  refufal  of  a  part  might  occafion  the  lofs 
of  the  whole. 

The  affembly  of  the  notables  having  been  dif- 
folved,  without  any  fuccefs,  the  minifter  thought 
he  could  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain  with 
the  parliament.  He  prefented  edifts  refpecting 
the  land-tax,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  ftamp- 
duties,  which  the  king  caufed  to  be  regiffered  in 
his  prefence.  The  parliament  remor.ftrated,  and 
publicly  advanced  the  opinion,  which  has  been 
attended  with  fuch  important  confequences,  that 
the  right  of  impofing  new  taxes  belonged  only  to 
the  ftates-general,  the  convocation  of  which  they 
demanded. 

1789.  This  defire  became  the  general  wifh  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  king  could  not  refufe  to 
comply.  He  made  a  folemn  promife  to  convoke 
the  dates.  He  affembled  them,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  from  the  two  firft  orders  what  the  no¬ 
tables  had  refufed.  To  compel  them  to  this  mea- 
fure,  he  refolved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  fe~ 
cond  affembly  of  the  notables,  to  give  to  the  tiers- 
etat  a  power  capable  of  counterbalancing  that  of 
the  other  two  orders,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
be  effected,  by  putting  into  the  former  clafs  a 
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number  of  deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  two  latter 
claffes. 

But  as  thofe  had  forefeen,  who  wifned  to 
weaken  the  two  former  orders,  equality  did  not 
long  fubfift ;  and  the  tiers-etat  acquired  the  afcen- 
dancy,  becaufe  it  was  firft  augmented  by  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  inferior  cle  rgy,  who  had  not  been 
treated  with  proper  attention  by  the  fupericr,  and 
afterwards  by  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  men  of  talents ;  as  well  by  thofe  of  the 
court,  who  were  either  ambitious  or  difcontented. 
The  ftates-general  then  affumed  the  name  of  the 
national  qfftmbly ,  This  change  of  name  was  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  ;  becaufe,  knowing  from 
hiftory  how  far  the  rights  of  the  ftates-general  ex¬ 
tended,  they  might  have  experienced  obftacles  in 
the  innovations  which  they  intended;  whereas  a 
national  oJJ'embly,  an  inftitution  entirely  new, 
might  invert  itfelf,  at  pleafure,  with  whatever 
power  it  found  neceflary. 

Its  firft  labour  was  the  formation  of  a  new  con- 
ftitution,  from  which  it  was  called  the  conjiituent 
afj'etnbhj.  This  work  was  undertaken  on  a  l'uppo- 
fftion,  that  an  empire  which  had  exifted  for  ele¬ 
ven  hundred  vears  had  no  conftitution.  Several 
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factions  then  arofe  in  the  aftembly.  Thofe  who 
maintained  the  royal  prerogative  were  called  arif- 
tocrats,  friends  to  the  government  of  the  great ; 
thofe  who  wifhed  to  circumfcribe  it  were  called 
democrats,  friends  to  the  government  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  It  was  then  alfo,  that  acfs  of  violence  were 
begun  againfl  the  nobilitv;  the  burning'  of  their 
palaces,,  infurrefi ions  in  the  towns  and  different 
parts  of  the  country,  with  many  other  exceffes, 
arifmg  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  government,  and 
that  of  the  prince,  whofe  difpofition  was  thus  put 
to  the  tell. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fmgular  of  its  kind, 
than  the  whole  kingdom  taking  up  arms  in  one 
day,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  moment.  While 
the  cannon  were  thundering  againft  the  Baftille, 
vagabonds  ran  through  all  the  ftreets,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  markets,  calling  out  to  arms; 
announced  bands  of  banditti  ready  to  fpread  uni- 
verfal  devaluation  ;  and  even  before  the  eyes  of 
the  magiftrates,  who  did  not  oppofe  them ;  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  the  troops,  Hill  faithful,  wrho  made 
no  movement,  the  populace  rofe  ;  formed  bodies 
of  murderers  ancj  alfalfms,  and  found  chiefs  to. 
condufi  them,  who  inftigated  them  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  every  crime. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  origin 
of  thefe  commotions,  and  how  they  were  organ 
nifed.  They  arofe,  as  is  believed,  from  a  fpirit 
of  revenge;  in  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  difr 
pleafed  with  the  court ;  the  malicious  pleafure 
which  he  took  in  throwing  it  into  embarraffment, 
and  perhaps  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  ex¬ 
pelling  from  the  throne  his  relation,  by  whom  it 
was  occupied,  and  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  his. 
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room.  It  is  faid,  that  he  devoted  to  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  this  projeCt  the  greater  part  of  his 
property,  which  was  immenfe.  It  is  even  fuf- 
pe&ed  that  he  was  affifted  by  Britifh  money,  to 
pay  the  populace  ;  and  this  fufpicion  becomes  a 
certainty,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  troubles,  Pitt  demanded  from 
the  parliament  a  million  fterling,  under  the  head 
of  money  for  fecret  fervice. 

This  circumftance  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote 
of  Themillocles.  He  alked  one  day  from  the 
Athenians  a  confiderable  fum,  for  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  expedition,  but  which  would  fail,  if  the 
object  of  it  were  difclofed.  The  Athenians  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  would  not  refufe  the  money,  pro¬ 
vided  it  were  juft ;  and  they  referred  Themillocles 
to  Ariftides'  to  determine  refpecling  its  equity. 
Ariltides,  after  having  heard  the  plan,  appeared 
before  the  people,  and  faid  :  44  What  Themifto- 
“  cles  propofes  may  be  ufetul,  but  it  is  unjull.” 
The  money  was,  therefore,  unanimoufly  refufed. 
The  Britilli  parliament  had  not  the  fame  delicacy. 
But  is  the  nation,  hurried  into  a  war  difaltrous 
for  all  Europe,  any  happier  by  our  troubles  ? 

After  the  taking  of  the  Baftille,  an  event  ac¬ 
companied  with  cruelties,  which  the  people,  a 
few  months  before,  would  not  have  believed 
themfelves  capable  of  committing,  an  armed  mul¬ 
titude  proceeded  to  Vcrfailles,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  the  king  to  Paris,  and  of  detaining  him 
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there  as  a  fare-guard,  againft  the  hoft'ile  enter- 
prifes,  with  which,  they  faid,  the  capital  was 
threatened:  Louis,  fupported  by  a  good  con¬ 
ference,  entrufred  himfelf  to  the  people,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rears  of  his  family,  openly  expreifed  ; 
was  well  received,  and  heard,  for  the  lad  time, 
the  cry  of  joy  among  the  French  ;  fnouts  of  vive 
le  roi  refounding  in  his  ears. 

The  king;  in  a  royal  fitting,  had  palled  an 
edit!,  from  which  he  expended  the  greated  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  he  had  limited  by  it,  in  particular, 
the  rights  hitherto  exercifed  bv  the  crown  in  re- 

O  J 

gard  to  taxes,  and  engaged  to  affemble  the  dates 

o  J  o  o 

at  fixed  periods.  He,  however,  found,  with  great 
forrow,  that  this  mode  of  reconciliation  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  forefaw  evils  dill  more  alarming, 
which  did  not  fail  foon  to  take  place.  As  his 
brothers  were  publicly  attacked  in  different  wai¬ 
tings,  the  depofitaries  of  public  opinion,  he  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  leave  France.  Their  departure 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  nobility  and  magif- 
trates,  who  were  fufpected,  or  who  believed  them- 
felves  to  be  in  that  date  ;  and  thus  began  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  became  the  mode. 

The  grand  work  of  the  constitution  was  conti¬ 
nued.  Each  article  preferred  to  the  monarch  for 
approbation, '  gave  him  the  utmod  pain.  He  he- 
dtated  and  deferred,  or  refufed  his  fanclion.  The 
chiefs  of  the  faction  beheld,  with  great  unealinefs, 
his  day  at  Verfailles,  from  which  he  might  eafily 
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efcape,  retire  to  the  provinces,  and  having  affem- 
bled  an  army,  return  and  diffolve  the  hates.  This 
delign  was  afcribed  to  him  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
refolved  to  confine  him  in  Paris. 

His  guards,  during  a  fete,  confidered  as  a  fe-  oa.  5. 
cret  conspiracy,  indulged  perhaps  imprudently  in 
public  proteftations  of  attachment  and  fidelity, 
which  were  reprefented  as  an  engagement  en¬ 
tered  into  againft  the  affembly.  An  order  given 
to  fome  regiments  to  repair  to  Verfailles  excited 
alarm.  A  band  of  furious  defperadoes,  brandifh- 
ing  arms  of  every  fort,  iffued  from  the  capital, 
and  hurrying  along  the  road  leading  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  announced  their  arrival  by  clamour  and  tu¬ 
multuous  fhouts,  They  attacked  the  palace  ■>  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  throughout  the  apartments,  and 
maffacred  the  guards  who  attempted  to  defend 
the  doors.  The  affembly  having  Struggled  for  Se¬ 
veral  days  againft  the  monarch,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  Sanction  to  certain  articles,  at  length  ex¬ 
torted  it  from  him,  while  under  the  fword  of  ex¬ 
ecutioners,  who  were  butchering  his  guards ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  obliged  him  to  confent  to 
his  being  removed  to  Paris,  with  his  family.  He 
fet  out  for  the  capital,  accompanied  by  that  horrid 
efcort,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  under 
an  arch  of  pikes,  forks,  and  every  inflrument  of 
death,  which  rage  can  invent.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  well  received  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
and  conduced  with  every  teftimonv  of  affeiSlion, 
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and  even  of  pity,  to  the  Thuilleries,  where  he 
fixed  his  refidence  along  with  his  family.  The 
aflemblv  foon  repaired  thither  alfo. 

A  few  days  alter,  the  definition'  of  the  nobi- 
lity  was  completed  by  the  abolition  of  all  titles, 
privileges,  and  diftinffions  of  rank  ;  and  the  ruin 
of  the  clergy,  by  the  declaration  that  their  pro¬ 
perty  was  placed  at  the  difpofal  of  the  nation. 
It  was  affigned  as  fecurity  for  a  kind  of  paper 
money,  called  ojjignats',  which  were  publicly  cir¬ 
culated  in  profufion,  and  which  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  inftruments  of  the  revolution. 

The  royal  pomp,  with  which  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries  was  furrounded,  did  not  banifh  the 
fufpicion  and  gloomy  cares  which  haunted  the 
prince,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Every  day 
brought  him  new  caufes  of  uneafinefs,  the  chief 
of  which  arofe  from  the  emigrants  and  the  foreign 
war.  The  emigrants  had  difperfed  themfelves 
among  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  where  they  em¬ 
ployed  every  art  to  induce  them  to  arm  againft 
France.  Their  efforts  were  accompanied  with 
threats  againft  the  rebels,  who,  they  faid,  kept 
the  king  in  a  ftate  of  imprifonment.  Their  intrea¬ 
ties,  and  the  hopes  of  eafy  fuccefs,  which  they 
held  forth,  induced  feveral  powers  to  coalefce,  in 
order  to  invade  France.  It  appears,  that  the -ob¬ 
ject  of  thefe  leagues  was  r&ther  to  form  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  thought  defence- 
lefs,  than  to  affiit  the  confined  monarch.  The  ef- 
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feci  of  their  falfe  meafures,  however,  rebounded 
on  the  unfortunate  prince.  Some  imputed  to  him, 
as  a  crime,  tfie  bravadoes  of  the.  emigrants,  who, 
as  tlVey  fa'ld,  acted  only  by  his  orders  ;  and  though 
it  appears  that  Louis  was  fmcere  in  his  defire  of 
avoiding  a  foreign  war,  they  perfuaded  the  people 
'that  the  enemy  had  entered  France  at  his  defire,  or 
at  leaft  with  his  confent.  Their  firfi:  fuccefs  incenfed 
the  'French,'  and  the  necemty  the  fatter  \vere 
under  of  defending  themfelves,  infpifed  them  with 
an  energy,  which  produced  afton idling  victories. 
Thefe  victories  gave  irrefifhible  ftrength  to  the  fac- 
tron  hoftile  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  thefe  alfo, 
perhaps,  that  emboldened  the  chiefs  to  commit 
eiceffes,  which  they  would  not  otherwife  have 
attempted. 

The  conceffions  which  they  demanded  from  the 
king,  and  thofe  (till  more  difagreeabie  which  he 
forefaw,  made  him  refolve  to  avoid  them  by  flight. 
After  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  at  laft  iuc- 
ceeded.  His  defign  was  to  reach  fome  frontier 
town ;  where  he,  no  doubt,  propofed  to  collect 
an  army,  in  order  that  he  might  return  with  it  to 
the  capital  to  diflolve:  the  affembly,  and  to  recover 
the  authority  he  had  been  compelled  to  refign. 
He  was,  however,  arrefted  bv  the  way  ;  brought 
back  with  ignominy,  and  avoided  fentence  of 
abdication,  which  was  going  to  be  pronounced 
againft  him,  only  by  accepting  the  confdtution, 
and  ratifying  it,  before  the  deputies  of  all  France, 
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who  were  prefent  at  this  auguft  ceremony.  This 
was  the  laft  operation  of  the  conltituent  affemblv, 
which  was  fucceeded  by  the  legiflative  on  the  firft 
of  October.  The  king  was  as  much  embarratTed 
with  the  latter  as  he  had  been  by  the  former. 
The  firft  had  given  him  great  uneafinefs  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  conftitution ;  and  the  fecond  put  him  to 
no  lefs  pain  by  carrying  it  into  execution. 

I7S-2-  Societies,  called  clubs,  compofed  chiefly  of  the 
deputies  of  the  tiers  etat,  had  been  formed  at  the 
opening  of  the  ftates.  They  met  in  order  to  fub- 
mit  to  previous  difeuffion  the  meafures  which 
were  to  be  propofed  in  the  aflembly.  Thefe  fo- 
cieties  were  continued  at  Paris  after  the  aflembly 
had  been  transferred  thither.  The  deputies,  of 
whom  they  were  at  firft  exclufively  compofed, 
opened  them  to  a  multitude  of  thole  intriguing 
characters,  who  with  to  make  themfelves  known 
during  revolutions.  That  of  the  jacobins,  fo 
called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
members  aflembled,  infenfibly  abforbed  all  the 
reft.  By  the  number,  enthufiafm,  and  fome- 
times  the  talents  of  the  members,  and  by  the 
union  of  clubs,  created  after  this  model,  through¬ 
out  all  the  provinces,  the  mother  fociety  became 
fo  powerful,  that  it  preferibed  to  the  aflembly 
certain  laws,  from  which  it  durft  not  deviate. 

Kence  arofe  that  torpor  which  difgraced  the 
legiflative  aflembly,  by  making  it  fuffer,  before 
its  eyes,  feenes  of  afiafiination,  prolonged  for  three 
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days  in  the  prifons ;  the.  maffacre  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  viClims  brought  from  Orleans,  whom  it 
had  taken  under  its  protection,  and  all  the  atro¬ 
cities  committed,  in  various  places,  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent- orders  of  the  Jacobins,  known  under  the 
names  of  the  noyades,  fufllades,  and  mitraillades, 
which  exprefs  too  plainly,  the  kind  of  death  they 
inflicted  on  a  multitude  of  unhappy  objects.  The 
guillotine,  that  inftrument  of  deftruCtion,  invented 
to  fhorten  the  punifhment,  was  not  expeditious 
enough  to  fatiate  the  third;  of  thefe  men,  who 
panted  after  blood. 

Among  thefe,  none  diftinguithed  themfelves  fo 
much  as  thofe  called  fans-cidottes ,  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  prided  themfelves  in  the  rags  of 
wretchednefs,  and  that  name  of  contempt;  as  the 
Dutch  did  in  the  appellation  of  gueux ,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  revolution.  The  gueux  wore 
on  their  heads  a  brown  cap :  the  fans-culottes  thruft 
theirs  into  a  red  one,  which  became  the  diflinguifti- 
ing  badge  of  warm  patriots.  It  was  dangerous  not 
to  hoifl:  this  fign  of  patriotifm,  as  well  as  not  to 
imitate  the  dirty  appearance  and  vulgar  language 
of  thefe  zealous  demagogues. 

Their  hatred  for  every  thing  fuperior  to  their 
knowledge  and  habits  was  manifefted  by  ravage, 
which  will  long  prefer ve  the  remembrance  of  their 
fury.  Repofitories  of  fcience  and  the  arts;  mo? 
numents  of  tafle  and  magnificence,  confecrated 
by  religious  refpeCl,  filial  love,  and  even  the  fuff 
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frages  of  the  nation,  all  fell  -  a  facrifice  to  their 
barbarous  devaluation.  Ignorant  bands  of  fanatics, 
armed  with  fwords,  hatchets,  and  firebrands,  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  pulled  down,  deftroyed,  -or  burnt  every  thing 
which  they  thought  reprefented  and  capable  of 
perpetuating  the  infignia  of  the  debility  and  the 
clergy,  whom  they  wifned  to  annihilate.  Though 
the  capital  may  be  indemnified  For  thefe  loffesr 
by  the  riches  colleSFed  in  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  and  conveyed  to  its  bofom,  the'  ravaged' 
provinces  will  long  regret  the  mafter-pieces  which 
decorated  their  houfes,  their  walks,  their  public 
places,  and  their  temples,  all  equally  laid  wafted 
'Thefe  honors  were  committed,  ais  already  fa  id,, 
before  the  eves,  and  during  the  ftupor  of  thelegff- 
lative  affemblv.  The  jacobins  caurfed  the  aftem- 

*  *  r  ,  r 

bly  to  requeft  the  royal  fa  net  ion  to' the  decrees-  paft: 
again  ft  the  emigrants  and  the  -priefts  called  're¬ 
fractory,  becaufe  they  refuted  to  take  an  oath  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  confcience ;  but  the  king  de¬ 
clared  that  thefe  decrees  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  law,-  within  which  he  was  defi- 
rous  of  confining  himfelf. 

Being  refolved  to  extort  by  violence,  what  they 
were  not  able  to  obtain'voluntarily,  the  jacobins, 
in  conjunction  with  the -municipality  of  Paris,  by  " 
whom"  they  were  fupported,  collected  the  mod 
turbulent  of  the  populace  in  the  fuburbs,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  women,  the  dregs  of  the  markets,  and- 


the  outeafts  of  fociety.  They  were  armed  with 
fcythes,  axes,  and  pitchforks.  Tvyelve  pieces  of 
cannon  were  dragged  along  in  the  middle  of  this 
body,  who  with  cries  and-ihouts  marched  o wards 
the  Thuiheries.  This  commotion  was  unexpected. 

The  king  caufed  the  gates  to  be  opened.  They 
infolently  demanded  from  him  a  fan  £t  ion,  which 
he  refufed  with  affability.  His  reafons,  which 
he  explained  with  mildnefs  and  good-nature,  al¬ 
layed  their  fury;  and  he  calmed  them  entirely  by 
accepting  the  red  cap,  which  they  presented  to 
him  :  though  they  had  arrived  with  the  mafi  me¬ 
nacing  intentions,  they .  retired  appeafed,  and 
ajrnpft  repenting. 

If  the  leaders,  or  meneiu'S,  as  they  were  called,  Aug. 
had  a  aefign  of-  forcing  the  king  to  commit  any 
violence,  which  they  might  have  imputed  to  him 
as  a. crime,  they  were  deceived  in  the  refult;  but 
they  did  not  fail  foon  after  to  obtain  complete  luc- 
cefs.  The  fault  in  their  fruitlefs  enterprife  was, 
that  they  did  not  place  at  tire  head  of  the  popm 
lace  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  might  have 
infpived  boldnefs  into  this  undifciplined  mob,  and 
who  might  have  flood  the  fir ll  fire,  had  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  extremity.  This  fault  they  amended 
in  another  expedition,  fixed  for  the  10th  of  Au- 
guff,  a  fatal  day,  which  was  to  decide  on  the  fall 
of  the  throne,  and  Gonfequently  the  life  of  the 
monarch. 
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There  had  been  formed  in  the  fouth  of  France 
phalanxes,  compofed  of  men  accuftomed  to 
murder  and  robbery,  but  intrepid  foldiers,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Marfeillefe.  Thefe  were 
invited  to  Paris,  to  form  the  advanced  guard  in 
the  attack  propofed  to  be  made  on  the  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries.  The  court  was  informed  of  the 
plan,  and  had  collected  around  it  companies  of 
Swifs,  whofe  ranks  were  fwelled  by  many  mili¬ 
tary  officers  of  noble  birth,  and  others  who  had 
affembled  for  that  decifive  moment. 

The  king  made  his  appearance  at  five  in  the 
morning;  reviewed  the  Swifs,  and  affigned  them 
their  different  polls,  while  the  national  guards, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  lined  the  palace  and 
its  avenues,  uncertain  in  what  manner  they  ffiould 
act.  It  is  even  faid,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  inclined  to  fupport  the  king.  It  is 
certain,  that  if  this  multitude  meant  to  attack 
the  palace,  it  was  the  height  of  temerity  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  refill.  Remonfirances  on  this  fubjeft 
were  made  to  his  majefty;  he  paid  attention  to 
them,  and  without  making  any  attempt  to  found 
the  difpofition  of  the  populace,  retired  to  the  af- 
fembly. 

As  if  his  prefence  had  been  a  bulwark  againff 
the  fury  of  the  people,  fcarcely  had  he  difi* 
appeared,  when  the  fire  of  the  mufketry  and 
cannon  began,  in  a  manner  very  unequal  on  the 
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ders,  and  without  officers,  they  fell  back  into  the 
apartments ;  were  purfued  amidd  carnage,  fled 
and  threw  down  their  arms ;  and  though  they 
called  out  for  quarter,  were  inhumanly  maffacred 
by  the  ferocious  populace,  who  fliared  among 
themfelves,  and  bore  in  triumph  their  Hill  palpi¬ 
tating  members. 

At  firfl,  the  king  and  his  family  embarrafied 
the  aflembly,  who  remained  fome  moments 
filent ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  that  the 
members  might  deliberate;  and  this  day  pro¬ 
duced  that  famous  decree,  the  two  fil'd  articles 
of  which  were  as  follow:  1.  “  The  French  peo- 
“  pie  are  invited  to  form  a,  national  convention. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  executive  power  is  provi- 
“  fionally  fufpended  from  his  fun£h"ons,  until  the 
“  national  convention  ffiall  have  decided  on  the 
“  meafures  it  may  think  necefiary  to  be  adopted, 
“  in  order  to  fecure  the  fovereignty  of  the  peo- 
“  pie,  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.”  Thefe 
were  followed  by  fome  police  laws  refpecting  the 
exercife  of  government,  during  the  fufpenfion- 
It  was  enadled  alfo,  that  the  king  and  his  family 
ffiould  refiae  in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg ;  but, 
on  a  reprefentation  from  the  municipality,  charged 
with  the  care  of  guarding  them,  that  the  avenues 
to  that  palace  were  too  numerous  for  them  to 
be  anfwerable  for  fuch  a  trud,  they  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  towers  of  the  temple. 
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After  that  moment,  events  fucceeded  each 
other  with  fuch  rapidity  that  the  narrative  of  the 
hiftorian  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  them.  The 
convention  decreed,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  had 
met,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  bufmefs,  on 
the  of  September.  In  the  firft  fitting,  it  abo- 
lifhed  royalty  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  On 
the  6th  of  Sept..:  .i;ber,  it  was  decided  that  the 
king  Ihould  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the  eleventh 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  bar;  and,  though  he  had 
no  previous  intimation  of  the  charges  againft  him, 
hef implied  with  a  great  deal  of  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  and,  above  all,  with  much  ccrnpofure 
and  coolnefs.  On  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
after  his  council  had  finifhed  his  defence,  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  fe.emed  inclined  to 
fufpend  judgment,  and  to  decree  that  it  would 
be  fufficient  to  take  meafures  of  precaution,  until 
the  nation  had  expreffed  its  will,  in  regard  to  the 
fate  of  Louis.  The  molt  furious  of  the  jacobins, 
however,  rulhed  forwards  to  the  bar,  and  making 
rife  of  threats,  and  even  violence,  eaufed  the  af- 
fem-bly  to  determine  that  the  fentence  fhould  be 
definitively  palled  without  farther  delay. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  Louis  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  a  very  fmall  majority.  By  the  me¬ 
dium  of  his  council,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people ;  but  the  convention  declared  it  null,  and 
ordered  the  fentence  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
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On  the  -21  ft  of  January,  that  fatal  day.  after 
enjoying  a  night’s  repp fe  .which  did  not  feem  to 
have  been  interrupted  by  any  uneafir.efs,  the 
king,  to  whom  the  fentence  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  the  evening  before,  rofe  at  fix  O’clock, 
heard  mafs,  partook  of  the  communion,  charged 
hi§  valet-de-chambre  to  convey  his  laft  refpefits  to 
his  wife  and  his  children,  proceeded,  with  a  com- 
pofed  look,  occupied  with  his  private  devotions, 
from  his  prifon  to  the  place  of  punifhment,  and 
mounted  the  fcaffold,  in  the  prefence  of  an  im- 
menfe  concourfe  of  people,  and  a  formidable 
guard  deftined  to  fupprefs  any  movement  that 
might  be  made  in  his  favor.  He  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  fcaftold,  and  attempted  to  fpeak,  but 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  noife  of  drums. 
He  then  turned  round,  refigned  himfeif  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioners^  his  head  dropped,  and 
the  croud  difperfea  in  file  nee. 

Louis  XVI.  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
had  reigned  eighteen.  Pqfterity  vyill  not  judge 
of  his  character  from  the  teftimony  of  thofe  pub¬ 
lications,  which  are  the  offspring  of  faction,  du¬ 
ring  times  of  revolution.  It  will  not  confirm' thofe 
odious  names  which  were  lavifhed  upon  him  by 
thefe  writings.  He  was  of  a  .mild,  humane  dif- 
pofition,  and  had  a  fincere  defire  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  people.  Thofe  who  accofted 
him  unexpeftedly  found  him  fometimes  blunt 
and  auftere.  He  was  a  good  hufband,  a  tender 
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father,  and  an  excellent  matter ;  but,  in  general, 
he  was  more  efteemed  than  beloved  in  his  court. 
Louis  XVI.  poffeffed  knowledge  and  was  fond 
of  reading.  With  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe,  he 
was  obferved,  on  certain  important  occafions,  to 
be  timid  and  irrefolute.  If  he  had  that  courage 
which  arifes  from  reflection,  he  wanted  that  In¬ 
trepid  courage  which  pleafes  the  French.  In 
him  ended  the  third  dy  natty  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  with  him  the  monarchy,  the  origin 
of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  481,  and  which 
had  confequently  lafted  about  eleven  centuries, 

ITALY. 

Italy,  divided  in  the  moil  remote  ages  into 
different  dates,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
and  united  by  the  Romans  into  onp  empire,  was 
after  their  downfal  partitioned  by  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors,  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  other 
nations,  till  the  period  of  Charlemagne.  This 
prince,  like  the  Romans,  collected,  under  one 
feeptre,  thefe  disjointed  parts,  and,  after  their 
example,  formed  of  them  one  whole,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  defendants.  The  weaknefs  of 
thefe  princes  matured  the  feeds  of  diffolution, 
which  produced  principalities,  kingdoms,  and 
republics,  as  happened  to  the  world  when  it 
emerged  from  chaos.  It  we  can  believe  forme 
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philofophers,  it  was  a  fhock  of  the  elements, 
which,  after  confufion,  put  every  thing  in  its 
place.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  in  Italy :  all  right 
was  confounded  by  the  ftruggle  of  different 
powers.  Each,  as  it  was  more  or  lefs  flrong  or 
dexterous,rendered  itfelf  more  or  lefs  independent. 

They  all  compofed  an  affociation,  under  a  chief, 
whom  they  decorated  with  the  title  of  emperor ; 
bnt  to  whom  they  left,  each  of  them,  as  far  as 
they  Were  able,  a  precarious  and  very  limited 
authority. 

Charlemagne  caufed  his  eldeft  fon,  Pepin,  to 
be  acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  in  787  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  Bernard,  who  was  Pepin’s  fon. 

This  prince,  as  the  fon  of  the  eldeft,  afpired  at 
the  imperial  crown,  on  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  who  poftefted  it 
by  the  wilPof  his  father,  overcame  his  nephew 
and  put  out  his  eyes.  He  aftbciated  with  him  in 
the  empire,  during  his  life-time,  his  eldeft  fon, 
Lothaire,  who  got  himfelf  crowned  at  Rome. 

The  popes,  though  already  rich  and  powerful 
by  donations,  exercifed  neither  in  Rome  nor  in 
their  own  pofleflions  the  right  of  fovereignty.  It 
was  neceftary  that  their  election  ftiould"  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  emperor.  The  perfon  even  of  the 
pontiff  was  fubjeft  to  his  police.  Leo  III.  Ser¬ 
gius,  and  Leo  IV.  pleaded  before  his  officers, 
when  accufed  of  crimes  and  ufurpation. 
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Lotha-ire  cau-fed  his  fon  Louis  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy  in  844.  At  that  period,  the 
Saracens,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  through  the 
Alps,  were  plundering  Italy.  Loui-s  had  the  title 
of  emperor.,  ■  When  lie.  died,  as  he. left  no  male 
children,  his  two  nephews,  Louis,  king,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France, 
difputed  for  this  title.  The  latter  obtained  it  by 
the  protection  of  Gregory  IV.  The  pontiff  being 
folicited  by  the  Italian  nobility  to  join  with  .them 
for  the  election  of  an  emperor,  to  be  chofen  by 
them  in  common,  and  from  their,  own  country, 
wifhed,  if  he  was  to  have  a  mailer,  that  he  might, 
be  a  diftant  prince,  and  made  them  turn  their 
attention  to  the  king  of  France.  As  a  reward  for 
his  interfiled  friendfhip,  he  obtained  from  Charles, 
when  he  crowned  him,  in  876,  fome  rightsdn 
Home,  which  approached  near  to  fovereignty,- 
but  which  were  not  entirely  free  from  (hackles  3, 
fmce  there  remained  a  fenate  and  tribunals  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  emperor. 

The  fupreme  authority  in .  Italy  was  difputed 
with  Charles  the  Bald,  notwithftanding  his  title, 
by  his  coulin,  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  bro*. 
ther  oh  Louis  the  Germanic.  Purina  an  inter- 

j  G  L  o 

regnum, .  .occafioned  by  the  death  ot  the  two 
competitors,  many  of  the  mobility,  finding  them- 
felyes-  without  a  mafter,  .made  .themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  governments,  which  they  main- 
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tained  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  the  greater'  part  of  them  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance,  in  order  to  refill  Charles  the  Fat,  heir  of 
Louis  the  Germanic,  his  uncle,  and  of  Carloman, 
his  father.  Being  thus  called-  to  the  throne  of 
France,  this  prince  united,  under  his  fceptre,  all 
the  dates  of  Charlemagne,  arid  loft  them  by  his 
incapacity  about  688.  Yf  ith  him  ceafed  the  power 
of  the  m rile  line  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy. 

The  Italians  have  had'  among  them  ttvo  princes 
defcended  frofh  Charlemagne,  by  the  female  line 
Guv-  '  duke':  of  Spoleto,  Mrind  Berenger,  duke  of 
Friuli.  "  It  is  hardly  poftible  to  find  a  life  more 
expofed  to  difappointment  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Berenge-r,  -  at  firft,  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Italy  alone,  as  his  competitor,  Guy,  according  to 
an  agreement  made  between  them,  was,  by  his 
affiftance,  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France.  As 
Guy-did  not  fucceed,  he  returned  to  attack  Be¬ 
renger  ;  dethroned  him,  was  crowned  by  Ste¬ 
phen  V.  and,  to  fupport  himfelf  againlt  Berenger, 
who  did  not  abandon  his  party,  he  called  in  to 
his  affiftance  Arnould,  king  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  the  courfe  of  his  fuccefs.  Arnould,  from 
being  an  auxiliary,  became  a  competitor  of  Be¬ 
renger,  and  carried  himfelf  to  be  corifecrated 
emperor;  but,  having  fallen  lick.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  and.  this  defertion  gave  Berenger  the 
advantage.  As  he  thus  obtained  the  fuperiority, 
the  Italian  lords,'  who  had  abandoned  him,  fear- 
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ing  left  they  fhould  be  punifhed,  oppofed  to  him 
Louis,  king  of  Arles,  who  expelled  Berenger 
from  Italy.  The  latter,  never  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs,  returned,  and  having  beat  his  rival,  caufed 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  This  is  the  only  aft  of 
cruelty  with  which  he  can  be  reproached.  He 
was  at  laft  crowned  emperor  in  916.  The  Italian 
lords,  however,  railed  up  a  new  enemy  againft 
him  in  the  perfon  of  Rodolphus,  king  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  He  defeated  Berenger,  w7ho  avenged 
himfelf  in  his  turn.  After  fo  many  viciffitudes, 
he  was  at  laft  on  the  point  of  getting  rid  of  his 
competitor  for  ever,  and  of  enjoying  fome  repofe  ; 
but  was  aftaflmated  by  an  infamous  wretch,  whom 
he  had  pardoned  after  the  commiffion  of  fome 
crime. 

Italy  revolted  againft  Rodolphus,  and  called  in 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence.  The  Burgundian  and 
the  Provencial,  however,  entered  into  an  accom¬ 
modation,  and  Italy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  an  irruption  made  by  Ar- 
nould,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  once  more  in-  - 
vited  to  aftift  the  difcontented  Italian  nobilitv. 

j 

Berenger,  grandfon  of  the  emperor  of  the  fame 
name,  entered  the  lifts  alfo.  Hugh  attempted  to 
get  him  aftaffinated.  Berenger  efcaped  the  plots 
formed  againft  him  ;  but  not  the  fate  of  arms, 
which  was  unftvourable  to  his  defigns.  Having 
fuftained  a  defeat,  he  efcaped  to  the  court  of 
Qtho,  king  of  Germany,  furnamed  the  Great, 
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who  was  his  relation.  With  a  few  troops,  fup- 
plied  to  him  by  Otho,  he  returned  to  Italy,  upoii 
which  Hugh  quitted  it,  and  retired  to  his  own  , 
province.  He  left  a  fon,  named  Lothaire  II.  on 
whom  the  Italians  conferred  the  crown.  This 
prince  lived  only  two  years.  Some  pretend  that 
Berenger  got  him  difpatched  by  poifon.  In  order 
that  he  might  unite  every  right  in  his  favour,  he 
attempted  to  force  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lo¬ 
thaire,  to  give  her  hand  to  his  fon  Adalbert. 
The  princefs  refufed,  and  being  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  efcaped  to  the  court  of  Otho  the  Great. 
This  prince  made  her  efpoufe  his  fon,  whom  he 
declared  king  of  Italy,  with  the  confent,  partly 
voluntary,  and  partly  forced,  of  Berenger,  who 
affifted  at  the  coronation.  This  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try  was  at  that  time  plundered  bv  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  devaluation  of  civil 
war,  occafioned  by  the  conteft  of  thefe  different 
competitors. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ROME. 

When  Otho  brought  the  empire  of  Italy  under 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Saxonv,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  there  were  at  Rome  two 
very  diftinft  governments :  that  of  the  emperors, 
which  was  tottering,  and  that  of  the  popes, 
which  was  acquiring  more  ftrength.  It  is  after 
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this  period,  that  we  ought  to  confider  the  latter 
as  really  temporal  princes  and  fovereigns  of  Rome, 
fuMituted  in  the  place  of  the  exarchs  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  who  were  governors  under  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors,  and  to  that  of  the  Lombard  kings'.  '  It  is 
after  this  period  alfo,  that  we  fhall  begin  to  mark 
the  chronological  order  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs, 
who  were  often  embroiled  with  the  anti-popes. 

Otho,  at  his  coronation,  gave  noble  domains 
as  a  prefent  to  pope  John  VII.  It  appe’ars,  that 
he  afted  as  a  lord  naramount,  but  without  in- 
fringing  the  fovereignty  of  the  valla  1-  'for  he  re¬ 
tained  the  right  of  approving  the  eleSfion  of  the 
popes,  and  of  correfting  the  diforders  which  might 
arife  in  Rome,  if  neglected  by  the  pontiff.  The 
neceffity  of  this  fuperintendance  had  been  often 
felt  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  the  fir  ft  benefadtors  of  the  Romilh 
church.  With  Tome  popes  every  vice  had  been 
feated  on  the  pontifical  throne.  Children  bore 
the  tiara,  and  women  of  no  character  exercifed 
the  fupreme  authority  under  indolent  or  de¬ 
bauched  popes;  but  there  wrere  alfo  fome  popes, 
whofe  virtues  confoled  the  church,  and  procured 
refpett  to  the  temporal  authority  they  enjoyed. 

John  XIII.  is  reproached  on  account  of  feveral 
irregularities,  the  punifhment  of  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  avoid,  by  revolting  againft  Otho. 
The  emperor  caufed  him  to  be  depofed,  and  Leo 
VIII.  to  be  fubftituted  in  his  ftead ;  but  John 
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was  re-eftabliihed  by  his  partifans,  during  a  jour¬ 
ney  which  Otho  undertook  into  Germany.  The 
reftored  pope  happening  to  die,  his  place  Was 
fupplied  by  Benedict  VI.  When  Otho  returned, 
he  re-inftated  Leo.  At  his  death,  John  XIV.  a 
man  of  great  pride  and  haughtinefs,  was  elefted. 
The  Romans  revolted  againft  him,  but  he  \Yas 
fupported  by  Otho.  His  fucceffor,  Benedict  VII. 
was  confined  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
ftrangled  by  a  faction,  who  pretended  to  revive 
the  ancient  republic.  The  contrary  party  elected 
an  anti-pope,  who  finding  himfelf  incapable  to 
maintain  his  ground  againft  John  XIV.  oppofed 
to  him,  plundered  what  he  could  from  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  church,  and  efcaped  to  Conftantino- 
ple.  With  thefe  riches,  he  procured  friends, 
who  enabled  him  to  return  more  powerful  to 
Rome.  John  XIV.  was  then  dead.  Boniface 
caufed  John  XV.  who  fucceeded  him,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  prifon,  where  he  was  ftarved  to  death. 
During  thefe  changes,  the  imperial  throne  had 
alfo  changed  its  poffeffor.  From  Otho  I.  the 
crown  had  palled  to  his  fon,  Otho  II.  and  to 
Otho  III.  his  grandfon. 

Gregory  V.  eletded  after  John  XV.  was  a  man 
of  a  haughty  and  obdurate  difpofition.  He  was 
oppofed  by  an  anti-pope,  who  is  fometimes  cited 
as  the  true  pope,  under  the  name  of  John  XVI. 
which  occafions  great  confufion  in  the  feries  of 
the  Johns  who  follow.  Gregory  was,  fucceeded 
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by  Sylvefter  II.  Otho  III.  a  very:  devout  prince, 
died  under  his  pontificate.  He  fignedhimfelf,  The 
fervmit-  of  the  apqftles.  From  this  title,  which 

V. 

his  humility  induced  him  to  aflame,  the  Romans 
concluded,  that  an  emperor  was  only  the  patron 
or  protector  of/the  church  of. Rome.  ..  The  popes 
always  maintained  this  pretenfion.  Benedict  VIXI/ 
the  fifth  .fucceffor  of  Sylvefter,  after  two  Johns, 
and  a  Sergius,  found  this  opinion  if©  well  efta- 
blifhed  that  he  made  Henry,  the  fucceffor  and' 
a  relation  of-  Otho,  readily-  fvvear,,  when  he.,- 
crowned  him,  that  he  would  be  the  defender  and. 
patron  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  remain  faithful 
to  the  pope  and  his  fucceffors.  The  reader  .will 
not  be  afionifhed  to  find  that  thjs  -Henry,  ,  called 
the  Lame,  has  been  infcribed.  in  . the  catalogue  of, 
the  faints.  .  .;  >  <  < 

The  pope  and  the  emperor  both  died  almoft  at 
the  fame  time.  The  former  was  .fucceeded  by 
John  XIX.  The  Italians,  who  longed  to  fhake 
off  the  German  yoke,  could  not  agree  refpedfing 

v 

an. emperor  of  their  own  country,  arid  fubmitted 
to  Conrade  II.  called  the  Germanic,  of  the  houfe 
of  Franconia,  which  has  furniihed  four  emperors, 
They  were  continued  to  be  called  Raman  tmpe- 
rorSy  though  they  poffeffed  nothing  at  Rome  but  , 
the  right,  of  receiving  the  crown  in  that  city. 
John  XIX.  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Conrade.-  . 
This  prince  made  feveral  journies  to  Italy  :  but 
he  never  appeared  there  except  at  the  head  of  an 


army ;  and  in  this  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuc- 
celfors,  which  feems  to  fhew  that  the  Italians 
were  not  much  inclined  to  voluntary  fubmiffion. 

Henry  III.  called  the  Black,  was  obliged,  like 
his  father  Conrade,  to  procure  obedience  by 
force.  During  his  reign  there*  was  a  confulion  of 
popes,  who  either  retired  of  themfelves  or  were’ 
depofed.  The  church  of  Rome  was  indemnified, 
by  the  virtues  of  Leo  IX.  for  the  fhame  to  which 
it  was  expofed  by  the  irregularities  of  feveral 
others.  He  made  a  tour  to  Germany,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  aid  again!!  the  Normans,  who 
infefted  Italy.  He  brought  back  an  ill  difciplined 
army,  which  was  -  beat  by  the  Normans.  In  his 
route,  being  repulfed  from  a  town  in  which  he 
willied  to  take  fhelter,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
the  conquerors.  They  received  him  -and  treated 
him  with  refpeff.  The  able  pontiff  found  means 
to  make  them  confider  peace,  of  which  they  had 
both  equal  need,  as  an  act  of  beneficence.  He 
added  to  it  the  favour  of  receiving  them  among 
the  number  of  the  vaffals  of  St.  Peter,  and  of 
erefting  into  a  fief,  dependant  on  the  church  of 
Rome,  every  thing  they  poffeffed,  and  all  the  con- 
quefts  they  might  make,  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

There  was  a  fteward  of  the  church,  named 
Hildebrand,  a  man  of  great  talents,  obitinate  in 
his  enterprizes,  and  artful  in  the  means'  of  ac- 
complilhing  them.  He  had  been. fent  on  a  le¬ 
gation  to  Germany,  and  had  conciliated  the  ei- 
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teem  of  the  imperial  court.  Not  finding  a  mo¬ 
ment  favourable  for  placing  himfelf  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  after  the  death  of  St.  Leo,  he  had 
raifed  to  it  in  fuccefiion  feveral  pontiffs  :  Yictorll. 
Stephen  IX.  and  Nicholas- II.  On  the  death  of 
tire  latter,  when  his  fucceffor  Alexander  II.  was 
inftalled,  Hildebrand,  who  knew  the  weaknefs 
of  the  emperor’s  council,  wilhed  that  the  confent 
of  that  prince  might  be  difpenfed  with  ;  but  the 
eledted  candidate,  being  afraid  of  endangering 
his  right,  did  not  think  proper  to  deviate 
from  the  ufual  formality.  Alexander,  at  the 
requeft  of  Hildebrand,  now  become  a  cardinal, 
in  confequence  of  his  private  views,  enadted  by 
a  bull,  “  that  no  bifhops,  of  any  church  what- 
ef  ever,  were  legitimate  unlefs  eftablifhed  by  the 
ec  authority  of  the  pope,  and  that  thofe  railed  to 
“  that  dignity  only  by  the  election  of  the  clergy 
“  and  the  people,  even  if  they  had  the  confent 
“  of  princes,  were  not  legitimate  bifhops.”  The 
object  of  this  fiatute  was,  no  doubt,  a  ufeful  one’. 
It  was  too  evident  that  the  fuffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  confent  of  princes, 
was  purchafed  ;  and  that  confequently  almolt  all 
the  elections  were,  fimonicat.  The  approbation  of 
the  pope,  preceded  by  examination,  teemed  the 
propereft  means  for  preventing  or  deft  roving  thefe 
abides. 

Hildebrand,  after  he  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  V II.  did  not  fail  to  take  ad  van- 
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t age  of  this'  pious  motive,  When  he  undertook  to 
caufe  the  above  ftatute  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  In  regard,  however,  to  his  own  election, 
he  fubmitted  to  the  ancient  formality,  and  made 
it  be  approved  by  the  emperor.  The  minifters  of 
Henry  IV.  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  enterprifmg  character  of  the  pope  who  had 
been  defied,  advifed  him,  on  account  of  fome 
irregularities  in  the  dedion,  to  refufe  his  con- 
fent ;  but  Henry  being  a  young  man  of  an  cafy 
difpbfition,  and  not  very  provident,  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  overcome  by  the  apparent  refignation 
of  the  pontiff  to  whatever  it  ffiould  pleafie  the 
emperor  to  order,  and  confirmed  the  eledion. 
Gregory  no  fooner  found  himfelf  fully  infialled, 
than  he  gave  loofe  reins  to  his  immenfe  preten- 
fions.  It  may  be  faid,  without  fear  of  exagge¬ 
ration,  that  they  extended  to  no  lefs  than  to  con¬ 
centrate,  in  the  fovereign  pontificate,  univerfai 
monarchv. 

j 

We  are  told,  however,  by  fome  hiftorians,  that 
thefe  extend ve  views  were  not  fo  much  the  effed 
of  ambition,  as  of  an  ardent  defire  to  purify  the 
church  from  the  vices  with  which  he  knew  it  to 
be  infeded.  It  is  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a 
carpenter  in  a  fmall  town  of  Tufcany,  and  that 
his  figure  and  appearance  were  far  from  being 
agreeable.  Some  afcribe  to  him  the  moft  rigid 
manners,  while  others  fufped  that  he  relaxed  a 
little  of  his  aufterity  when  in  company  with  the 
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countefs  Matilda.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
moft  regular  monadic  difcipline,  and  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  ftudies.  Some  ecclefiaftical  his¬ 
torians  pretend,  that,  had  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  permitted  him  to  diftinguifh  the  temporal 
from  the  Spiritual  power,  he  would  have  Saved 
Europe  from  the  Scourge  of  thofe  wars  which 
inundated  it  with  blood,  by  the  right  he  affumed, 
and  which  he  made  his  fuccefiors  affume,  of  de¬ 
posing  princes  refractory  to  their  orders,  and  of 
freeing  their  Subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  In 
Gregory  VII.  began  what  may  be  called  the 
filiation  of  the  defpotic  power  of  the  popes.  It 
was  increafed  by  the  ill  concerted  refiftance  of 
princes  3  confirmed  by  the  crufades,  and  Strength¬ 
ened  even  by  herefies,  until  they  entirely  crufir- 
ed  it. 

Gregory  fent  to  Spain  a  legate,  who  was  com¬ 
missioned  not  only  to  reform  abufes,  but  to  de¬ 
mand  alfo  that  all  the  countries  conquered  from 
the  Moors  fhould  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  becaufe  before  the  invafion  of  thefe 
infidels,  Spain  had  rendered  itfelf  tributary  to 
the  church.  As  a  prince  undertakes-  a  tour 
through  his  pofieffions,  to  make  himfelf  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  his  vafials,  Gregory  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  through  all  Italy,  and  he 
every  where  marked  out  his  jurisdiction.  At 
Benevento  and  Capua,  he  required  that  the 
princes  fhould  do  him  homage,  and  engage  to 
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affrft  hirh  agaiMFall  thofe  who '(houlcl  attack  the 
regalities  of  St.  Peter.  Hildebrand,  like  a  new 
apoftle,  took  upon  him  the  care  of  all  the  churches, 
comprehending  thofe  of  France,  Sardinia,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Denmark,  'Hungary,  and  Ruflia.  The 
letters  which  he  fent  to  them,  recommending  a 
reformation  of  manners,  and  the  abolition  ot  Si¬ 
mony,  always  mentioned  pecuniary  dues  to  the 
apoftolic  chair  ;  vaffalage,  and  rights  founded 
fometimes  on  the  voluntary  engagement  of  princes 
for  the  remiffion  of  their  tins,  and  fometimes  on 
their  having  obtained  leave  to  make  conquefts, 
only  on  condition  of  homage.  Fie-  caufed  thefe 
pretenlions  to  be  confirmed  by  councils  held  both 
in  Italy. and  Germany.  ’ 

The  latter  country  fuffered  very  much  from  the 
quarrels  between  Gregory  VII.  arid  Henry  IV. 
who  gave  each  other  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs. 
They- attacked  each  other’s  honour,  dignity,  and 
power  ;  defamed  and  abufed  each  other,  and 
both  died  wanderers  and  profcribed ;  the  emperor 
at  Liege,  fuppl anted  by  his  fon,  and  the  pope  at 
Viterbo,  after  having  been  expelled  by- the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  principal  caufe  of  their  animofity 
was  the  right  of  invefiiture,  that  is,  the  right  of 
putting  prelates  in  poffellion  of  their  temporalities. 
This  was  done  by  a  ceremony,  in  which  the  em¬ 
peror  gave  to  prelates,  abbots,  or  bifhops,  the 
crolier  and  ring,  while  they  did  homage  for  the 
lands  attached  to  their  prelacies.  The  pope  pre- 
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tended  that  this,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  was 
arrogating  a  fpiritual  power,  and  what  is  called, 
putting  one’s  hand  to  the  cenfor ;  that  is,  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  authority  of  the  church.  The 
emperor  maintained  that  he  only  granted  the  ufe 
of  a  temporal  poffeflion,  without  in  the  lead  en¬ 
croaching  on  thefe  two  points.  Gregory  and 
Henry  caufed  oceans  of  blood  to  be  died ;  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a 
long  war  for  thefe  opinions ;  relations  attacked 
relations  with  fury ;  the  fon  was  excited  againd 
the  father,  and  difeord,  armed  with  the  torch  of 
fanaticifm,  fpread  devouring  flames  every  where 
around  her. 

Gregory  VII.  was  powerfully  feconded,  in  his 
efforts  againd  Henry,  by  the  countefs  Matilda. 
This  princefs  poffeffed  almod  all  the  centre  of  Italy. 
Out  of  refpecl  for  Hildebrand,  fhe  gave  a  great 
part  of  her  territories  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
made  over  to  it  the  red,  to  the  prej  udice  of  the 
empire,  to  which  its  fiefs  ought  to  have  devolved 
after  her  death.  To  fuppofe  in  Matilda,  when 
die  made  this  donation,  as  fome  hiflorians  have 
done,  any  other  weaknefs  than  mental  weaknefs, 
would  be  fhewing  little  knowledge  of  the  afeen- 
dancy  which  a  director  may  affume  over  his  pe¬ 
nitent. 

Victor  and  Urban,  the  fucceffors  of  Gregory, 
continued  the  quarrel  refpefting  invediture,  in 
oppolitioR  to  Henry  V.  who  after  having  been  the 
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inftrument  of  the  perfection  to  which  thefe  popes 
expofed  his  father,  did  not  behave  with  more 
complaifance  towards  them  than  he  did.  Pafcal 
divided  the  difference.  It  was  agreed  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pontiff,  that  the  prince  fhould 
no  longer  give  the  crofier  and  the  ring,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  the  badges  of  fpiritual 
authority,  but  that  the  prelates  fhould  do  homage 
for  their  lands.  This  accommodation  did  not 
pleafe  the  cardinals  and  other  Italian  prelates. 
When  Henry  came  to  Rome  to  get  himfelf  con¬ 
firmed,  there  was  a  combat  even  in  the  church 
of  St..  Peter,  where  he  had  ventured  to  appear 
without  fufficient  precautions ;  but  as  he  had  a 
good  army  without,  he  impofed  laws  on.  t'hofe 
who  wifhecf  to  prevent  the  pope  from  ratifying 
the  treaty.  Pafcal  difcharged  his  obligation,  and 
crowned  Henry. 

When  the  emperor  departed,  the  pope  was 
cited  before  a  council,  affembled  in  the  church 
pf  the  Latran,  in  1 1 12.  He  there  declared,  ei¬ 
ther  voluntarily  or  through,  force,  that  what  he 
had  granted  in.  writing  to  Henry  had  been  through 
conffraint j  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  and  that  he 
wifhed  the.  decree  might  be  corrected.  He  ©£• 
fered  to  refign,  if  the  council  thought  proper. 
This  dpubtleis  was  the  rnoft  honourable  courfe 
he  could  purfue,  and  better  than  if  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  himfelf  without  reproach,  and  hurled  his 
pnathemas,  agahaft  the  emperor,  bccaufe  he  was 
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only  the  organ  of  the  council.  This  pope  expe¬ 
rienced  the  fate  of  all  weak  men  :  he  pleafed 
neither  party.  Henry  V.  who  poffe  fled  more 
policy  than  his  father,  acquired,  by  prefents  and 
alliances,  warm  friends  among  the  nobility  at 
Rome.  He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  there 
a  fecond  time,  by  Bourdin  archbifhop  of  Braga, 
whom  he  named  anti-pope,  and  took  poffeflion  of 
the  dates  of  the  countefs  Matilda  after  her  death. 
Pafcal,  being  forced  to  fly,  wandered  about  for 
fome  time  ;  but  hearing  that  the  emperor  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany,  he  attacked  in  perfon  the 
rebels  of  Rome,  and  died  of  a  difeafe  occafioned 
by  having  overheated  himfelf,  in  erefting  the 
machines  deftined  to  expel  them  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter. 

As  the  circumftances  of  the  time  would  admit 
of  no  delay,  Gelafius  II.  was  defied  to  fucceed 
him.  This  precipitation  gave  offence  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  wiflied  to  raifeto  the  holy  fee  his  anti¬ 
pope  Bourdin  ;  and  notwithflanding  the  elefiion 
of  Gelafius,  he  did  not  abandon  his  project. 
Bourdin  affumed  the  name  of  Gregory  YIII. 
The  two  rivals  excommunicated  each’  other. 

Bourdin  maintained  himfelf  in  Italy,  under  the 
% 

proteflionof  the  emperor, and  Gelafiustook  lh'elter 
in  France,  where  he  died.  The  cardinals,  in  his 
fuite,  defied  there  Guy  archbifhop  of  Vienne, 
named  Calixtus  II.  a  man  of  a  moderate  difpo- 
fition.  There  was,  however,  fome  violent  din 
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xputes  between  him  and  the  emperor.  The  quar¬ 
rel  refpefting  invefliture  was  to  be  terminated  in 
a  council  held  at  Reims.  The  pope,  knowing 
that  Henry  was  coming  to  fupport  his  right  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  excommuni¬ 
cated  him ;  and  by  this  precipitate  aft  of  feverity, 
the  affair  remained  undecided.  A  reconciliation, 
howe.ver,  afterwards  took  place,  and  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  the  empire  was  concluded 
in  a  council  held  at  Worms,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  three  cardinal  legates  fent  by  Calixtus. 

The  emperor  engaged  in  writing  to  renounce  the 
right  of  invefting  with  the  crofier  and  the  ring  ; 
to  grant  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  cano¬ 
nical  eleftions,  and  to  reftore  all  the  domains  he 
had  ufurped.  The  pope,  on  his  part,  agreed  alfo 
in  writing,  that  the  eleftion  of  the  biihops  and 
abbots  in  Germany  ihould  take  place  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  commilfaries ; 
that  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  he  fhould  grant  his 
confent  and  profeftion,  according  to  the  opinion 
qf  the  metropolitan,  and  that  the  elefted  candi¬ 
date  fhould  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  tempo¬ 
ralities  by  touching  the  fceptre,  which  the  em¬ 
peror  was  to  prefent  to  him3  and  by  doing  homage. 
The  unfortunate  Bourdin,  abandoned  by  this  ac¬ 
commodation,  was  facrificed  ;  led  about  with  ig? 
nominy  on  >an  afs  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome, 
and  confined  for  life  in  a  monaftery.  Calixtus 
and  Henry  died  within  a  year  of  each  other.  The 
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former  was  fucceeded  by  Honorius  II.  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  papal  chair  in  peace. 

Under  -Innocent  II.  who  fucceeded  Honorius, 
there  was  a  fchifm  in  the  church  ;  and  a  fchifm 
in  the  ftate,  under  Lothaire  II.  the  fucceffor  of 
Henry.  The  firft  fchifm  ended  by  the  death  of 
the  anti-pope  Anaclet,  who  was  fupported  by  the 
king  of  Sicily  :  and  the  fecond  by  an  accommo¬ 
dation  between  Lothaire  and  Conrade  III.  who 
was  the  head  of  the  imperial  houfe  of  Swabia. 
The  council  of  the  Latran,  under  Innocent,  ef- 
tabliihed  many  rules  in  regard  to  difcipline.  It 
condemned  Arnold  de  Brene,  who  inveighed 
againft  the  riches  of  the  church.  This  heretic, 
befides  other  errors,  maintained  that  the  clergy 
ought  to  live  by  offerings.  He,  however,  left 
them  their  tythes.  He  was  a  difcipleof  Abelard, 
whofe  herefies  related  only  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.  Abelard,  therefore,  was  fuffered  to  die 
in  peace  at  Cluni ;  but  Arnold  de  Brene  was 
burnt  alive.  Innocent  faw  Roger  king  of  Sicily 
do  homage  at  his  feet  for  his  kingdom,  and  enter 
into  an  obligation  to  pay  tribute.  The  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  fliake  off  his 
authority,  and  to  reffore  that  of  the  fenate.  Ce- 
leftin  II.  and  Lucius  II.  made  vain  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
the  yoke.  Lucius  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  an  action  under  the  walls  of  the  Ca¬ 
pitol. 
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Eugenius  III.  was  not  able  to  reduce  them  to 
fubmiffion.  Being  haraffed  by  their  revolts,  he 
retired  to  France,  where  he  found  heretics,  dif- 
ciples  of  Peter  Bruis,  vvhofe  errors  are  remark¬ 
able.  They  afferted  that  it  was  ufelefs  to  have 
churches  ;  that  children  ought  not  to  be  baptifed; 
that  neither  the  crofs,  images,  nor  relics,  ought 
to  be  objects  of  adoration  ;  that  it  was  mockery 
of  God  to  pray  with  a  loud  voice,  and  to  chant 
prayers;  and  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was 
not  prefent  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift. 
Thefe  heretics  affembled  in  great  numbers  at 
Touloufe  and  in  Languedoc ;  but  difperfed,  in 
•  confequence  of  the  fe  verities  exercifed  againft 
them.  Eugenius  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
lived  only  a  fhort  time,  being  always  haraffed  by 
the  Romans,  and  left  the  tiara  to  Anaftalius  IV. 
who  did  not  retain  it  more  than  a  year. 

It  was  then  placed  on  the  head  of  Adrian  IV. 
a  haughty  pontiff,  who  refufed  to  give  the  kifs  of 
peace  to  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  becaufe  that  prince 
declined  holding  his  ftirrup.  The  emperor  hu¬ 
moured  the  vanity  of  the  pontiff,  who  in  return 
decorated  him  with  the  imperial  crown.  This 
ceremony  accuftomed  the  fovereign  pontiffs  to 
believe  that  the  empire  was  actually  at  their  dil- 
pofal.  Adrian  expreffed  this  proud  opinion  in  a 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  was  read  in  a  full, 
diet.  It  gave  much  offence  to  the  German  nobility; 
but  one  of  the  legates  alked  with  great  byldueis : 
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“  From  whom  then  does  he  hold  the  empire,  if 
“  it  be  not  from  the  pope  r”  This  pretenfion, 
too  clearly  manifefted,  caufed  an  uproar  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  the  pope  was  obliged  to  allay  by 
explanations.  Frederic  required  in  Italy  con- 
ceffions  of  more  importance,  in  regard  to  the 
abfolute  authority  affirmed  there  by  the  popes. 
Adrian  was  faved  from  thefe  humiliations  by 
death. 

Alexander  Alexander  III.  was  at  firft  embarraffed  to 

m.  U59-  maintain  himfelf  againft  an  anti-pope,  named 
Victor,  railed  up  by  the  emperor,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  even  by  the  councils.  Alexander  having 
France  under  obedience  to  him,  retired  thither. 
Fie  ftill  faw  two  anti-popes,  Pafcal  and  Calixtus  ; 
but  death  freed  him  from  both.  Few  pontiffs 
have  been  fo  fortunate.  Twice  did  the  emperor 
viht  Italy,  to  which  Alexander  had  returned,  in 
order  to  reduce  him  to  fubjeclion  ;  and  twice 
was  the  monarch  obliged  to  leave  it  with  fhame,' 
at  one  time  defeated,  and  at  another  abandoned 
by  his  army,  even  though  compofed  of  Germans. 
The  pontiff  was  indebted  for  thefe  advantages  to 
the  efteem  in  which  he  was  held,  his  great  credit, 
and  his  ability  in  negotiation. 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  had  he  likened  to  Alexander,  would 
not  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate' 
the  king  of  England ;  but,  as  it  was  for  the  pri- 
yileges  of  the  clergy  that  the  enraged  prelate  ex- 


pofed  himfelf,,  the  pope  left  him  to  proceed  his 
own  way,  and  toak'adyantage  of  the  archbifhop’s 
death  to  abrogate,  in  England,-  certain  royal  cuf- 
toms,  which  were  contrary  to  his  pretenfions.  Ele 
did  not  fhew  much  obftinacy  in  regard  to  the  reft. 
He  placed  .Thomas  among  the  number  of  the 
faints,.. and  required  that  the  king  of  England 
fhould  affume  the  crofs. '  He  prevailed  alfo  on 
the  king  of  France  and.  the  emperor  Frederic, 
with,  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  reconciliation,  to 
fend  fpeedy  affiftance  to  the  Eaft.  Alexander  was 
refpe£ied,by  the  Greek  emperors  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  that  had  he  lived,  this  crufade  would 
not  have  occafioned  thofe  difafters  which  rendered 
it  ufelefs..  .  ; 

Lucius  III.  found  the  Romans  not  very  fub- 
mifllve  to  his  will,  and  their  audacity  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  arrival  of  Frederic  in  Italy.  The 
pope  revenged  himfelf  by  refufmg  to  crown  Henry 
the  fon  of  Frederic.  The  caufe  of  the  cOnteft 
between,  the  emperor  and  Lucius  was  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  countefs  Matilda, 
the  fucc.effi.on  to  which,  though  long  in  difpute, : 
had  not  been  finally  adjufted.  The  popes  held 
the  greater  part  of  them,  which  the  emperors- 
coveted.  Under  Clement  III.  the  fuccefi'or  of 
Gregory  VIII.  whoenjoyed  the  papal  chair  only 
two  months,  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  pope  and  Roman  fenate,  which  had  refumed 
feme  authority.  The  emperor  was  mediator,  At 
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length,  in  1183,  the  rights  which  the  emperors 
could  in  future  claim,  in  regard  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  were  ultimately  fettled.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  fhould  be  .governed  by  vicars  and  counts ; 
and  that  they  fhould  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  internal  police,  cuftoms,  and  liberty,  re- 
ferving  to  the  emperors  the  fovereignty  and  right 
of  appeal. 

Ceieftm  hi.  The  crufades  afforded  great  relief  to  the  popes. 

innoccntiii.  In  thefe  expeditions  they  had  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand  by  their  legates.  Celeftine  III.  and  Inno¬ 
cent.  III.  rendered  them  more  frequent  by  their 
exhortations,  accompanied  with  a  compulfory 
force,  as  they  excommunicated,  and  never  gave 
abfolution  to,  princes  loaded  with  that  anathema, 
but  on  condition  of  their  engaging  in  the  crufades, 
or  of  furniflring  money  for  fupporting  them. 
Among  the  number  excommunicated,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  are  reckoned  a  king  of  Leon,  a  duke  of 
Auftria,  a  king  of  England,  a  count  of  Touloufe, 
and  an  emperor ;  befide  other  princes  of  different 
degrees  of  rank.  Sometimes  a  mere  trifle,  fuch 
as  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  pope,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  call  forth  thefe  formidable  fulminations. 
It  muff  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  fear  of 
this  puniihment  did  not  fail  to  retrain  princes, 
as  well  as  the  high  heneficed  clergy,  whole  man¬ 
ners  were  not  the  pureft.  More  regularity,  per¬ 
haps,  would  have  prevented  the  propagation  of 
the  herefies  of  the  Vaudois,  Catarins,  Albigenfes, 
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and  others  which  appeared  about  that  period.  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  condefcendence  might  have  preferved  alfo 
to  Innocent  II.  the  exclufive  privilege  of  crown¬ 
ing  the  emperors.  As  Frederick  II.  experienced 
jtoo  many  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  he  caufed  that  ceremony  to  be  performed 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz. 

Having,  however,  found  means  to  bring  about  Honorius 
...  .  .  &  m.  1216. 

a  reconciliation  with  Honorius  III.  the  fucceffor  Gregory  ix. 

of  Innocent,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  by 
the  hands  of  this  pontiff  at  Rome.  Frederick  and 
Honorius  had  frequent  conferences,  and  during 
thefe  meetings  agreed  to  certain  articles,  which 
they  did  not  obferve  after  they  had  feparated. 

They  lived  in  this  Hate  of  alternation  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  3  but  Gregory  IX.  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  world  the  fpectacle  of  an  emperor 
feveral  times  armed  in  defence  of  religion,  and 
feveral  times  excommunicated. 

Frederick  embarked  at  Brindifi,  at  the  head  of 
forty-thoufand  crufaders,  but  was  driven  back  to 
port  by  a  ftorm.  When  he  landed,  he  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope,  as  having  failed  to  ac- 
complilh  his  vow.  The  emperor,  however,  paid 
no  regard  to  the  papal  thunder,  and  caufed  di¬ 
vine  fervice  to  be  performed  with  great  pomp  in 
his  prefence.  The  pope,  irritated  at  his  audacity, 
redoubled  his  fulminations.  Frederick  fet  cut 
once  more,  but  Gregory  wrote  to  the  grand  m af¬ 
ters  of  the  military  orders  in  the  Holy  Land,  to 
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hold  no  communication  with  him  when  he  arrived  . 
The  pope,  perhaps,  was  not  fo  much  incenfed  at 
Frederick’s  indifference  refpefting  his  excommu¬ 
nication,  as  on  account  of  his  having  caufed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  The  emperor  en¬ 
tered  into  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  his  capital,  as  did  Frederick  to  Ger¬ 
many  3  but  they  were  no  better  friends  at  a  dif- 
tance,  than  when  near  each  other.  The  pontiff 
fupported,  and  fome  even  affert  that  he  excited, 
the  revolt  of  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  already  king  of  the  Romans.  Frederick 
gave  this  title  to  his  fecond  fon  Conrade.  At  one 
time  Gregory  hoped  to  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  conflict  of  the  father  and  the  two  brothers  ; 
but  notwithftanding  his  domeltic  embarraffments, 
the  emperor  fuffered  no  infringement  to  be  made 
in  any  of  his  rights  claimed  by  the  pope.  At  laft, 
not  knowing  in  what  manner  he  could  humble  a 
man  fo  obflinate,  who  braved  all  his  anathemas, 
Gregory  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  him,  and 
convoked  a  general  council.  Hie  emperor  pre¬ 
vented  as  many  of  the  bifhops  as  he  could  from 
attending  it,  and  expelled  from  his  {rates  the 
minor  brethren  and  dominicans,  whom  he  con- 
fidered  as  the  trumpeters  of  revolt.  This  pon¬ 
tiff,  fo  active  and  enterprifing,  and  who  united 
fo  many  things  in  his  head  without  forgetting 
one  of  them,  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age. 
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friend  to  peace  might  be  appointed  his  fucceffor.  1  no cent 
This  wilh  was  gratified  by  the  election  of  Celef-  ’  I243' 
tin  IV.  a  man  of  a  good  difpofition  ;  but  he  died 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  days.  On  this  occafion 
the  holy  fee  was  vacant  for  twenty  months.  Fre¬ 
derick,  who  had  returned  to  Italy,  remained  at 
Rome,  and  haftened  the  elefilion ;  but  he  would 
have  done  better,  had  he  employed  lefs  warmth . 

He  found  a  formidable  antagonill  in  Innocent 
IV.  Immediately  after  the  election  they  had  an 
interview;  but  could  not  come  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  pope  conceiving  that  he  was  not 
fafe  in  Rome,  where  the  emperor  had  a  great 
many  partifans,  quitted  his  capital,  and  repaired 
to  France,  where  he  affembled  a  celebrated  coun¬ 
cil  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  depofed  Frederick. 

Having  then  publilhed  a  crufade  againft  him,  he 
declared  Flenry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  king  of 
the  Romans.  The  pontiff  endeavoured  to  raife 
up  enemies  againlt  this  prince  even  in  Alia.  The 
emperor  thought  therefore,  that  the  Ihorteft  me¬ 
thod,  with  a  man  fo  dangerous,  would  be  to 
enter  into  an  accommodation.  He  accordingly 
made  advances,  and  they  were  not  fruitlefs. 

The  landgrave  being  dead,  Innocent  caufed 
William,  count  of  Holland,  to  be  acknowledged 
in  his  place,  and  crowned  him  in  Italy.  The  ha¬ 
tted  of  the  pontiff  was  not  extinguilhecj  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Frederick’,  it  extended  even 
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to  Comrade  III.  h  is  fon,  whom  he  not  only  refufed 
to  acknowledge  as  emperor,  but  excommuni¬ 
cated.  The  count  of  Holland,  who  was  more 
prudent,  or  incapable  of  maintaining  himfelf,  re-' 
tired.  The  obftinate  Innocent  then  offered  the 
crown  ro  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  to  that  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  even  to  Ha- 
guin,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  taken  up  the 
crofs  ;  but  this  prince  replied,  that  he  had  armed 
in  order  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
and  not-  thofe  of  the  pope.  Not  being  able  to 
gratify  his  hatred  againft  the  defeendants  of  Fre¬ 
derick,  in  any  other  manner,  he  endeavoured  to 
deprive  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  Mainfroi,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  emperor  Conrade  III.  and  offered  it  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  king  of  France. 
Conrade  and  Innocent  died  almoff  at  the  fame 
time.  The  emperor  left  an  infant  fon,  named 
Conradin.  Either  through  efteem  for  Innocent, 
notwithftanding  their  quarrels,  or  of  fear,  Con¬ 
rade,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended  this  fon  to 
Innocent,  who  died  near  Naples,  where  he  was 
combatting  acainft  Mainfroi. 

Notwithftanding  the  deference  of  Conrade,  the 
fyfrem  of  the  papal  council  was  not  changed  in 
regard  to  the  houfe  of  Swrabia.  A  defeendant  of 
'Frederick  could  not  be  a  friend  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Alexander  IV.  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  prevent  Conradin  from  being  raffed  to 
the  place  of  his  father.  Several  candidates  di- 
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vided  the  fuffrages,  and  occasioned  a  civil  war  in 
Germany;  but  Mainfroi,  in  fpite  of  the  pontiff, 
ftill  held  the  fceptre  of  Naples  and  Sicily  with  a 
firm  hand.  Urban  V.  Alexander’s  fucceflor,  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  it  to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  It  was 
with  difficulty,  that  Saint  Louis  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  allow  his  brother  to  accept  it ,  but 
he  at  length  permitted  him.  The  pope  added  to 
this  offer  that  of  excommunicating  Mainfroi. 

The  death  of  this  prince  enabled  Charles  to 
make  fome  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  hatred  of  the  popes 
againff  the  houfe  of  Swabia.  Clement  IV.  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fame  courfe  as  Alexander,  and  crowned 
Charles  of  Anjou,  at  Rome,  king  of  Naples.  The 
pontiff  faw  the  fuccefs  of  his  friend  againft  the 
unfortunate  Conradin.  •  This  young  prince,  who 
poffeffed  great  valour,  collected  under  his  ftand- 
ards  an  army  of  Germans,  and  at  their  head  came 
to  offer  battle  to  his  enemy,  in  the  plains  of  Apu¬ 
lia.  He  wTas,  however,  defeated,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  favage  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
caufed  his  head  to  be  ftfuck  off  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  people,  in  the  grand  fquare  at  Naples. 
This  event  excited  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  all 
Europe,  If  the  efforts  of  Conradin  were  . not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs,  being  thus  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  he  carried  with  him  the  regret  of 
his  age,  and  the  efteem  of  pofierity. 

a  a  3 
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Germany  was  in  a  irate  or  conmfion,  the  dii-  1 
orders  of  which  could  be  equalled  only  by  thole 
of  Italy.  The  electors,  liarafed  with  anarchy, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia,  and 
hard  preJed  bv  Gregory  X.  the  lucceiTor  of 
Alexander,  who  threatened  to  name  an  emperor, 
if  they  did  not  come  to  a  determination  in  their 
choice,  thev  proclaimed  Rodolphus,  count  of 
Hapibonrg.  The  pope,  and  his  fucceiTors,  who, 
in  thirteen  years,  were  fix  in  number,  beheld 
with  pleafure,  on  the  imperial  throne,  a  prince, 
not  very  powerful  of  him  felt,  who,  in  order  to 
procure  a  {olid  eftabluhment  in  Germany,  would 
readilv  relax  in  regard  to  the  rights  claimed  bv 
his  predeceffors  in  Italy.  Rodolphus,  indeed, 
luuered  himfelt  to  be  perfuaded  bv  the  popes  to 
grant  them  e  very  thing  relating  to  their  temporal 
authority,  which  they  required.  He  reiigned  to 
Xicboias  III.  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  mar- 
ouifate  of  Ancona,  the  cuchv  of  Sooleto,  the 
lands  or  the  countefs  Matilda,  and  a  great  many 
heft.  In  all  them  ceffions,  however,  he  renounced 
onlv  homage  and  rifhts  or  honour.  The  ufeful 
rights,  over  there  countries,  had  long  ceafed  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  emperors. 

This  Nicholas  III.  is  the  frit  who  pave  any 
power  to  his  nephews,  in  the  poiTeffions  of  the 
church.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  confidered 
as  the  author  of  nepot:  m.  Rodolphus  being  in- 
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vited  to  Italy  by  Honorius  IV.  in  order  to  be 
crowned,  was  fenfible  that  he  could  a  cl  there  ordv 
an  infignificant  part,  without  an  army.  But, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  fupport  the  expence  of 
troops,  he  neverthelefs  promifed  to  repair  thither ; 
and  difpatched  his  chancellor  before  him  to  make 
the  towns  take  an  oath  of  fidelity.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  having  rendered  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent,  refufed.  The  emperor  caring  very  little 
for  authority  at  a  diftance,  and  perhaps  being  in¬ 
capable  of  recovering  it,  fent  word  to  his  chan¬ 
cellor  to  confirm,  for  money,  all  the  privileges 
that  might  be  demanded  from  him.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  Lucca,  Florence,  Pifa,  Bologna,  Genoa,  and 
many  other  cities  cvere  made  free.  We  oueht  to 
fix  at  this  epoch  the  independence  of  Italy,  where 
the  emperors  of  Germany  have  not  retained  evdn 
a  fhadow  of  authority. 

The  Roman  families  wrere  then  ffruggling  with 
fuccefs  again!!  the  fovereign  pontiffs.  The  mod 
confiderable  of  thefe  was  that  of  Colonna  and 
Urfini.  Popes  had  already  been  elected  from 
them,  and  they  were  generally  rivals.  The  princes 
who  were  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  holy  fee 
always  found  one  of  thefe  families  difpofed  to  mo¬ 
ld!  the  pontiffs.  Two  oppofite  factions  were 
maintained  by  them  in  the  fenate.  After  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV.  they  Caufed  the  pontifical 
throne  to  be  vacant  -two  years.  Bodies,  as  well  as 
individuals,  are  feme  times  liable  to  fuller  therm 
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felves  to  be  hurried  away  by  enthufiafm.  Not 
being  able  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  man  of 
merit,  the  college  of  cardinals,  as  if  through  m- 
infpiration,  gave  all  their  votes  to  Peter  Mouron, 
a  poor  hermit,  who  was  confidcred  as  a  faint, 
though  fimple  and  ignorant.  Pie  affumed  the 
name  of  Celeftin  V.  and  began  to  govern,  as 
might  be  expended,  without  knowledge  and  dif- 
cernment.  The  moment  of  enthufiafm  being  pah, 
the  cardinals  began  to  think  of  depofing  him ; 
but  he  did  juftice  to  himfelf,  and  abdicated  the 
chair. 

Boniface  He  purfued  this  hep  chiefly  by  the  perfuaflon 

Benedia94'  of  Benedict  Cajetan,  who  taking  advantage  of  it, 

""  J"  J  caufed  himfelf  to  be  elefted  under  the  name  of 
Boniface  VIII.  As  foon  almoft  as  he  affumed  the 
tiara,  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  the  family  of 
Colonna ;  and  became  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
fupporters  of  the  apoftolic  pretenfions.  Boniface 
maintained  them  againft  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  with  an  arrogance,  the  confequences  of 
which  occafioned  to  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Pie  had  the  imprudence  to  forbid  the  clergy  to 
pay  a  tax  impofed  by  the  king,  and  the  audacity 
to  threaten,  that  if  the  prince  perfifted,  he  would 
declare  his  kingdom  to  have  devolved  to  the  holy 
fee.  The  threat  was  almoft  immediately  followed 
by  the  blow ;  but  the  noife  of  his  fulminations 
was  loft.  Excommunication  occafioned  no  move¬ 
ment  in  France.  Philip  appealed  to  the  next 
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council,  in  regard  to  the  enterprifes  of  the  pope. 
He  excited  again!!  him  the  family  of  Colonna, 
who,  in  concert  with  Nogaret,  a  French  captain, 
fent  for  the  purpofe,  took  the  pope  prifoner,  and 
treated  him  with  fo  much  contempt,  that  he  died 
of  grief.  Benedict  XL  his  fucceffor,  repaired  his 
faults,  and  produced  a  reconciliation  between 
France  and  the  holy  fee. 

The  feeds  of  difcord  ftill  remained  in  the  facred 
college.  Some  wifhed  to  elect  a  pope  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  errors  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  others  a 
pontiff  favourable  to  France.  Not  being  able  to 
agree,  they  entered  into  a  compromife,  according 
to  which  they  were  to  nominate  three  perfons 
who  fliould  have  the  power  of  electing.  All  the 
votes  were  united  for  three  men,  avowed  enemies 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  No  doubt  was  then  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  having  a  pope,  a  defender  of  the 
fyfrems  of  Boniface  VIII.  and,  like  him,  an  op¬ 
ponent  of  Philip.  Among  thefe  three  electors 
was  Bertrand  de  Got,  archbifhop  of  Vienne, 
known  as  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  king  of 
France.  But  every  other  fentiment  is  a'bforbed 
by  ambition.  Philip  having  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Bertrand,  proved  to  him  that  it  was 
in  his  own  power  to  become  pope,  as  he  had  his 
two  colleagues  at  his  difpofal  j  and  that  his  elec¬ 
tion  depended  on  three  conditions  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  him.  They  were  accepted  bv  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Vienne,  who  was  transferred  from  that 
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fee  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  but  without  going  thither. 
Fie  fixed  his  refidence  at  Avignon.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  he  had  no  immediate  concern  in  any  thing 
which  took  place  in  the  capital  of  the  world  du¬ 
ring  his  pontificate.  He  maintained  there  three  ■ 
.  cardinals,  as  governors,  in  regard  to  affairs  Spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal ;  and  who  crowned  in  Rome 
Henry  yil.  emperor  of  Germany.  Clement  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  deftruction  of  the  Templars,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  conditions  of 
his  treaty  with  Philip  the  Fair.  The  fecond  was 
to  permit  that  prince  to  levy  from  the  clergy  as 
much  money  as  he  thought  proper.  Philip,  in 
this  refpect,  was  not  fparing  ;  but  Clement  faved 
the  memory  of  Boniface,  his  predeceffor,  from  the 
odium  which  that  monarch  was  preparing  to 
throw  upon  if,  and  his  not  executing  this  claufe 
did  not  occafion  any  quarrel  between  them. 

As  the  cardinals,  difperfed  in  different  places, 
lived  at  a  diftance  from  Rome,  thcr  common -cen¬ 
tre,  the  king  of  France,  on  the  death  of  Clement, 
affembled  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  at  Lyons, 
where  they  elected  James  d’Offat,  who  affumed 
the  name  of  John  XXII.  He  was  fond  of  de- 
fcending  from  great  things  to  little,  or,  rather,  he 
treated  little  things  with  great  importance.  This 
pontiff  employed  the  fame  fulminations,  both 
againft  the  emperors,  who  refufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  temporal  fuperiority,  and  againft  the  mi¬ 
nor  brothers  who,  as  he  afferted,  led  a  mean  and 
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frugal  life  only  that  they  might  cenfure,  in  an  indi¬ 
rect  manner,  the  pomp  of  his  court  and  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  clergy.  He  abandoned  thefe  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  therefore,  to  perfecution,  in  thofe  kingdoms 
where  he  had  credit ;  but  they  avenged  them- 
felves  by  accufing  him  of  herefy,  on  account  of 
fome  myftic  ideas,  which  he  ventured  to  exprefs, 
refpeCUng  the  beatific  vifion  enjoyed  by  the  faints 
in  the  other  world. 

John  XXII.  had  a  more  important  difpute, 
refpecting  the  poffeihons  of  the  prefent  world, 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria.  This  prince  caufed  him 
to  be  depofed  at  Rome,  and  an  anti-pope  to  be 
eleCted  in  his  head.  But  John,  being  in  France, 
fet  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  at  defiance.  He 
even  excited  againft  that  prince  enemies,  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  alarm  him  in  regard  to  his 
own  crown.  The  conteft  between  the  two  com¬ 
batants  was  about  to  be  decided  by  a  council, 
when  John  died,  acknowledging  his  error  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  minor  brothers,  but  firm  in  his  fenti- 
ments  refpefting  the  pontifical  power.  He  left 
an  immenfe  treafure,  acquired  bv  four  means : 
firft  fruits,  preventions,  expeclative  graces,  and 
the  gradation  of  benefices  and  of  firft  fruits.  The 
laft  are  the  firft  year’,,  revenue  of  the  benefices 
conferred  by  the  pope,  and  he  conferred  air.  ■  oft 
the  whole  of  them,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  pre¬ 
vention,  which  was  a  privilege,  claimed  by  ne 
fovereign  pontiffs,  of  anticipating  the  collators  of 
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benefices,  when  they  heard  of  their  vacancy  be¬ 
fore  the  benefice  was  given  away.  There  were 
at  the  papal  court  clerks  who  watched  for  this 
kind  of  fleep,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  collator,  and 
who  whifpered  into  the  pope’s  ear,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefice  which  they  expefiled :  this 
was  called  expcctative  favour.  In  the  lad  place, 
the  pope  tranflated  from  one  benefice  to  another, 
and  enjoyed  the  firft  year’s  revenue  of  both  :  gra¬ 
dations,  which  were  an  abundant  fource  of  riches, 
but  an  incitement  to  avarice  and  ambition.  To 
the  two  crowns,  which  already  decorated  the 
tiara,  this  haughty  pontiff  added  a  third. 

Benedict  XII.  his  fucceffor,  had  been  a  Cif- 
tertian  monk.  He  was  named  Cardinal  Blanc, 
becaufe  he  wore  the  habit  of  his  order.  He  was 
not  much  efteerned  in  the  facred  college,  yet  he 
had  all  their  voices.  He  was  aftoniihed  at  his 
fuccc-fs  himfelf,  and  faid,  “  You  have  elected  an 
afs meaning,  by  this  expreffion,  that  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  affairs  and  bufinefs  of 
the  pontifical  court ;  but  he  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  them,  and  had  neither  lefs  pride  nor  lefs  art 
than  any  of  his  brethren.  One  of  his  bulls  fill 
exifts,  in  which  he  invites  a  certain  prince  to  his 
coronation,  and  tells  him  that  he  intends  to  make 
it  very  folemn  :  ‘c  You  will  hold,”  fays  he,  “  the 
(e  bridle  of  my  horfe,  unlefs  kings  are  prefent.” 
Benedifit  gained  more  by  negotiation  than  John 
could  do  by  violence.  He  made  peace  with  the 
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emperor  and  other  potentates,  without  derogating 
from  the  pretentions  of  the  holy  fee. 

Clement  VI.  by  whom  he  was  fucceeded,  did 
not  pofiefs  the  fame  moderation.  He  revived 
the  ancient  quarrels,  and  oppofed  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  at  that  time  in  poffefiion  of  the  imperial 
crown,  a  competitor,  who,  by  the  death  of  Louis, 
was  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  to  the  great 
fatisfafcti'on  of  Clement.  This  pontiff  refided  in 
France,  where  he  acquired  a  fixed  habitation,  by 
-the  purchafe  of  Avignon,  or,  the  gift  of  it  to  him 
under  the  appearance  of  fale,  by  Jean,  queen  of 
'Naples  arid  countefs  of  Provence,  in  order  that 
the  mi  Hit  obtain  abfolution  for  the  murder  of  her 

O 

hufband,  of  which  fhe  was  accufed. 

Rome,  being  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  the 
pope,  fell  a  prey  to  the  factions  of  the  great. 
Their  want  of  union  gave  ftrength  to  a  popular 
party,  who  took  poffeffion  of  the  government 
under  Gabrino  de  Rienzi.  This  demagogue  was 
the  fon  of  a  miller  and  a  wafher-woman,  who  be¬ 
came  a  notary,  and  was  fent  to  Avignon  to  re- 
quell  the  pope  to  come  and  refide  at  Rome.  The 
account  which  he  gave  of  his  journey,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  was  fo  much  relithedjthathe  was  unanimoufly 
defied  tribune  of  the  people.  Being  conducted 
from  the  capital,  with  full  authority,  he  expelled 
the  Colonna,  Urfini,  and  other  families  of  the 
chief  nobility,  weakened  by  their  divifiions.  The 
tribune  fent  deputies  to  all  the  cities  of  Italv,  to 
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inform  them  that  the  Romans  had  juft  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  to  requeft  them  to  imitate  and 
affift  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  towns  pro- 
mifed  to  unite  themfelves,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty ;  and  the  alliance  of  Rienzi  was  courted 
even  by  foreign  princes. 

He  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  profperity, 
when  he  fet  bounds  to  his  good  fortune  by  his 
extravagant  folly.  The  fon  of  the  miller  aflumed 
thofe  haughty  airs  which  he  had  cenfured  in  the 
nobility,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  armed  as  a 
chevalier,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people.  As 
it  was  neceflary  that  this  ceremony  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  bath,  he  performed  that  part  in  the 
tub  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Conftantine 
had  been  baptized.  In  his  letters,  Rienzi  intitled 
himfelf :  Cf  Chevalier,  candidate  of  the  Holy 
“  Ghoft;  the  fevere  and  element  deliverer  of 
“  Rome ;  the  zealot  of  Italy ;  the  lover  of  the 
“  univerfe  and  auguft  tribune.”  As  if  immode¬ 
rate  pretenfions  belonged  to  every  government  at 
Rome,  he  cited  before  his  tribunal  Louis  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  king  of  Bohemia,  with 
their  eleftors,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct. 

His  credit  was  ruined  by  this  extravagant  be¬ 
haviour.  The  pope  in  a  bull,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  treated  him  as  a  fool  and  a 
fanatic.  The  nobility  regained  the  fuperiority, 
and  Rienzi,  being  forced  to  fly,  fought  (belter 
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From  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  from 
that  of  Bohemia,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the 
pope.  He,  however,  ftill  retained  fome  conli- 
deration  at  Rome,  as  the  cardinals,  who  refided 
there,  thought  he  might  be  ufeful  to  them  in  re- 
eftablifhing  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  pontilf. 

The  pope  conferred  upon  him  the  titles  of  cheva¬ 
lier,  fenator  of  Rome,  and  tribune  of  the  people. 

He  was  guilty  of  new  afis  of  folly.  The  people 
grew  tired  of  him  ;  attacked  him,  purfued  him 
to  the  capitol,  and  fubjeffed  him  to  a  cruel  death. 
ef  A  remarkable  inftance,”  fay  the  hiftorians, 

<c  of  the  lingular  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  in- 
“  liability  of  every  thing  that  has  its  fource  in 
“  popular  ferment.” 

Innocent  VI.  the  fuccelfor  of  Clement  VI.  en-  innocentvr. 
joying  quietnefs  at  Avignon,  during  his  pontificate,  ^  v. 
fuffered  Italy,  and  particularly  Rome,  to  be  torn  I362" 
by  factions,  the  fury  of  which  might  have  been 
calmed  by  his  prefence ;  but  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  fending  thither  legates,  under  the  title 
of  governors.  One  of  them  crowned,  at  Rome, 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  This  pope  fecmed  to 
(hew  as  little  delire  as  Innocent  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  diforders  of  Italy.  Urban  V.  by  whom 
he  was  fucceeded,  willied  to  go  to  Rome  ;  but 
not  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence.  He 
received  there  two  emperors,  that  of  the  Eaft, 
whom  he  crowned  himfelf,  and  that  of  the  Vfelt, 

Michael  Paleologus,  who  came  to  demand  aliift- 
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ance  againft  the  Turks.  Urban  gave  him  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoefe.  This  is  all  he  obtained  by  his  journey, 
in  return  for  his  complaifance  in  fubmitting  his 
church  to  the  pope. 

The  fucceffor  of  Urban,  Gregory  XI.  received 
from  Ybaldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  an  anfwer  not 
very  fatisfaclory.  The  reader  may  judge ^by  the 
following  anecdote  whether  he  deferved  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jutland  having  revolted,  wrote  to 
the  pope  to  vindicate  themfelves  in  regard  to  their 
rebellion,  and  their  excufes  contained  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  againft  their  fovereign.  Gregory,  who 
believed  their  grievances  to  be  real,  wrote  a 
haughty  letter  to  Waidemar,  and  threatened  him 
with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  fatisfy  his 
fubjedhs.  The  monarch  replied  :  “  I  hold  my  life 
“  from  God  3  my  pofteiuens  from  my  anceftors, 
“  and  my  faith  from  your  uredeceiTors.  If  you 
,c  pretend  to  any  right  over  them,  I  refign  them 
“  to  you  by  thefe  prefents.”  Induced  by  the 
intreaty  of  the  Romans,  Gregory  quitted  Avig¬ 
non,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  with  a  defign  of  ef- 
tablifhing  his  refidence  in  that  city  3  but  he  found 
there  neither  that  fubmiffion  nor  pleafure  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  expedl,  and  died  of  a  bro¬ 
ken  heart. 

It  had  been  foretold  to  Gregory  that  his  return 
to  Rome  would  be  advantageous  neither  to  him 
nor  to  his  fucceffors,  and  the  prognoftic  was  ve- 
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rifled  only  too  foon,  The  French  cardinals,  who  innocent 
formed  three-fourths  of  the  facred  college,  when  Cregory04' 
they  entered  the  conclave,  found  themfelves  im-  a lexundef' 
mediately  furrounded  by  a  band  calling  out  with  jlhnxxui 
every  fymptom  of  fury,  “  A  Roman  pope  an  l4I0‘ 

“  Italian  pope,  or  death.”  In  this  extremity  they 
ele&ed,  amidft  great  tumult,  Bartholomew  Prig- 
nago,  originally  from  Naples,  who  affumed  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  This  man  was  fo  harfh, 
haughty,  and  it  may  be  faid,  ferocious,  that  af¬ 
ter  three  months  patience,  the  cardinals,  all  ex¬ 
cept  fourj  revifed  their  election ;  declared  it  to 
have  been  forced,  and  named  to  the  papal  chair 
Robert  of  Geneva,  who  affumed  the  title  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  There  was  then  formed  what  is 
called  the  grand  fchifm  of  the  Weft.  Germany, 

Hungary,  England,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark, 

Swreden,  Flanders^  and  almoft  all  Italy,  acknow¬ 
ledged  obedience  to  Urban  3  France,  Spain,  Scot¬ 
land,  Naples,  and  Cyprus,  declared  for  Clement. 

Others  refolved  to  remain  neuter,  until  the  decifton 
of  a  general  council,  which  was  univerfally  de¬ 
manded.  The  rivals  excommunicated  each  other, 
and  reproached  each  other  with  their  vices.  The 
people  adopted  their  hatred  and  their  animofity 
with  fuch  a  'perfevering  fury  and  violence,  as  oc- 
cafioned  a  general  calamity  in  Europe,  the  dif- 
mal  .effects  of  inconfiderate  zeal,  which  hurt  the 
caufe  of  religion,  while  it. favoured  the  numberlefs 
hereftes  that  appeared  about  this  period.  The 
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confequence  was  the  degradation  of  the  clergy 
whofe  misfortunes  have  always  originated  from 
the  difcord  of  its  members. 

It  muft  here  be  remarked,  that  all  the  popes,- 
after  making  promifes  to  the  people,  when  can¬ 
didates  for  their  favour,  were  no  fooner  defiled, 
than  they  drew  from  thefe  very  people,  as  ne- 
ceffary  for  fupporting  their  caufe,  immenfe 
fums,  the  exafilion  of  which  occafioned  murmurs, 
complaints,  and  often  a  celfation  of  their  obe¬ 
dience,  in  order  that  they  might  attach  themfelves 
to  another  by  whom  they  were  no  better  treated. 
He,  then,  who  had  been  revered  as  pope,  became 
anti-pope,  to  his  former  partifans.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  princes  often  fupported  a  pon¬ 
tiff,  merely  becaufe  they  fhared  in  the  money  le¬ 
vied  from  the  people  in  his  favour.  Hence  that 
zeal  and  that  fervour  of  religion,  which  feem  af- 
tonifhing  to  thofe  not  acquainted  with  their  fecret 
motives.  .  Thus  the  duke  of  Anjou,  regent  of 
France,  under  the  minority  of  Charles  VI.  took 
it  very  ill  that  the  univerfity  made  ftrong  remon- 
ftrances  to  him  refpefiling  the  levies  exafited  by 
Clement  VII.  becaufe  he  had  a  fliare  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  laft  place,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  give  to  either  of  thefe  fove- 
reign  pontiffs  the  degrading  name  of  anti-pope. 
Tliis  appellation,  admitted  at  that  period  through 
paffion,  ought  not  to  be  confecrated  by  hiftory. 
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Clement  VII.  retired  to  Avignon.  Urban  VI. 
after  fome  flay  at  Rome,  being  more  feared  than 
loved,  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  he  confidered  rather  as  a  part  of 
his  dominions,  than  as  an  afylum.  Entertaining 
thefe  fentiments,  it.  was  not  long  before  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  Charles  de  Duras,  who  at  that  time 
poflelfed  the  crown.  This  prince  befieged  him 
in  the  caftle  of  Nocera.  Four  times  a  day  Urban 
appeared  at  a  window  of  the  fortrefs,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  bell  and  a  wax-candle,  excom¬ 
municated  the  army  by  which  he  was  furrounded. 
He  found  means  to  efcape,  and,  though  expofed 
to  great  danger  and  inconvenience  in  his  flight, 
was  able  to  get  into  his  hands  fix  cardinals,  who, 
as  he  pretended,  had  a  defign  to  poifon  him.  The 
pontiff  dragged  them  about  enchained  in  his 
fuite ;  and  after  fubjefting  them  to  the  pain  of 
torture,  difpatched  them  by  a  cruel  death.  This 
tyrannical  behaviour  deprived  him  of  many  par- 
tifans,  and  ftrengthened  the  obedience  of  thofe 
who  fupported  Clement.  The  latter  faw  him- 
felf  on  the  eve  of  remaining  alone  by  the  death 
ot  Urban  ;  but  the  Italian  cardinals,  called  the 
Urbanifl  party,  haftened  to  make  an  election,  not- 
withftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Clemen¬ 
tines,  who  begged  them  to  defer  it.  They  chofe 
a  Neapolitan,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Honi- 
face  IN.  He  was  received  at  Rome,  but  the 
troubles  which  then  prevailed  did  not  permit  him 
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to  remain  long  in  that  city.  The  death  of  Cle¬ 
ment  induced  him  to  make  the  fame  attempt  with 
the  Clementine  cardinals,  as  the  latter  had  made 
with  the  Urbanifts :  the  refult  was  the  fame.  The 
Clementines  afifembied  at  Avignon,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  remonftrances  of  France,  defied  Peter 
de  Lune,  a  native  of  Arragon,  who  took  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.  i  hefe  two  popes  invited 
each  other  to  yield,  and  employed  mutual  threats 
and  excommunication.  The  people,  who  paid 
obedience  to  each  party,  declared  that  they 
would  renounce  both,  if  they  did  not  come  to  an 
agreement.  i 

The  only  means  which  feemed  likely  to  effect 
this  meafure,  was  the  fubmiffion  of  one  to  the 
other.  They  at  length  put  an  end  to  their  con- 
teft  ;  but  Boniface  would  not  refign  before  Bene¬ 
dict ;  and  Benedict  wifhed  to  fee  Boniface  fet 
him  the  example.  The  reafon  of  this  obftinacy 
was,  that  when  the  one  had  abdicated,  the  other 
would  have  attempted  to  retain  the  tiara,  as  being 
left  alone  with  the  title.  In  confeouence  of  Be-' 

X 

nediCt’s  tergiverfution,  France  renounced  its  obe¬ 
dience,  but  without  acknowledging  the  other. 
It  remained  neuter.  Benedict,  in  danger  of  be- 
in^  feized,  efcaped  to  Avignon.  Finding  him- 
£elf  abandoned,  he  fent  ambafladors  to  Boniface 
with  propofals  fufficiently  equitable  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  died  after  the  firft  audience,  and  his  partifans, 
the  Urbanifts,  being  as  imprudently  urged  as  the 
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Clementines  had  been  on  a  like  occafion,  elected 
at  Rome,  to  which  Boniface  had  returned,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  affirmed  the  name  of  Innocent 

VII. 

Benedict  frill  adhering  to  pacific  intentions,  or 
withing  to  drew  that  he  did  fo,  announced  a  de¬ 
sign  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  in  order  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  competitor.  .  Innocent  pre¬ 
tended  that  this  defire  was  not  fincere,  and  re¬ 
filled  him  a  fafe-guard.  He,  however*  died  foon 
after  ;  and,  this  event  furnifned  Benedict  with  a 
pretence  for  fufpending  all  conciliatory  fteps, 
without  incurring  blame.  The  cardinals  of  Inno¬ 
cent’s  party,  always  precipitate,  elected  a  Ve¬ 
netian,  who  ftyled  himfelf  Gregory  XII.  Thefe 
cardinals,  had  fworn,  in .  a  full  confiftory,  that 
whichever  of  them  was  chofen  fhould  renounce 
the  pontificate,  in  cafe  the  anti-pope' did  the  fame. 
Gregory  confirmed  his  oath  after  the  election. 
They  then  began  to  endeavour  to  make  the  two 
popes  abdicate  ;  but  finding  them  both  equally 
averfe  to  thiscondefcenfion,  the  cardinals  of  each 
party  united  in  the  council  held  at  Pifa,  in  1400, 
and  elefled  a  cardinal  born  inCundia,  who  affumed 
the  name  of  Alexander  V.  This  ipqpe,  in  going 
to  Rome  after  Gregory  XII.  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  it,  died  at  Bologna,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  Balthazar  Coffa,  Balthazar, 
whofe  morals  were  more  than  fufpected,  enjoyed 
Unlimited  power  in  that  city.  lie,  therefore, 
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gained  over  the  cardinals,  who  accompanied 
Alexander ;  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  elected. 
He  is  known  under  the  name  of  John  XXIII. 

This  was  one  pope  more  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  ;  for  Benedict  and  Gregory,  who  had  not 
dared  to  oppofe  the  election  of  Alexander,  which 
took  place  in  a  full  council,  boldly  declared 
againft  that  of  John,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  been  obtained  by  firnony  and  force.  On 
this  account,  and  in  order  to  reprefs  the  herefy 
of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  they  con¬ 
voked  a  council  at  Conftance,  where  the  two 
herefiarchs  were  tried,  condemned  by  the  fa¬ 
thers,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  Sigifmund, 
who  caufed  them  to  be  burned  alive,  though 
they  had  a  protection.  Some  fparks,  that  re¬ 
mained  among  the  allies  of  thefe  two  men, 
produced  a  conflagration  which  fet  all  Europe 
in  flames  In  the  fame  council  John  XXIII. 
was  depofed  for  crimes  which  were  too  well 
proved.  Gregory  abdicated  by  proxy ;  but  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  honours  which  his  mo¬ 
deration  merited.  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman,  was 
then  eledted,  and  aflumed  the  name  of  Martin  V. 
Benedict  would  never  confent  to  yield.  From 
the  fmall  caftle  of  Panftcola,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Arragon,  he  indulged  in  the  pleafure  of  daily 
hurling-  his  fulminations  againft  the  whole  of 
chriftendom,  by  which  he  had  been  abandoned. 
I  wo  cardinals,  who  remained  attached  to  him, 
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being  forced  by  .the  king  of  Arragon,  proceeded 
to  the  eledlion  of  a  fucceffor,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Clement  VIII.  but  the  fchifm  was  not 
really  ended  till  the  year  1429,  by  demiffion,  and 
abfolute  renunciation,  of  that  ephemeron  pontiff. 

Martin  V.  was  fuccceded  by  Eugenius  IV.  a 
Venetian.  It  might  have  been  expe&ed,  that, 
as  he  affumed  the  place  of  a  pope  elecled  in  a 
council,  he  would  have  been  firmly  feated  on  the 
throne.  He,  however,  tottered,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  precipitated  from  it.  The 
Huffites  having  demanded  a  council  that  they 
might  return  to  the  boforn  of  the  church,  Euge^ 
nius  could  not  refufe  to  comply  with  their  re- 
queft.  He  convoked  one  at  Bafle  ;  but  not  vo- 
lutarily,  as  he  forefaw  that  queftions  embarraffing 
to  the  court  of  Rome  might  be  propofed  in  it. 
The  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  indeed,,  refpedling 
the  fpiritual  authority  of  the  popes,  brought  on 
difcufhons  in  regard  to  the  temporal  power.  In 
endeavouring  to  prove  their  affertions,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explanations  which  gave  rife  to  objec¬ 
tions.  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  improbation 
of  certain  rights,  condemned  by  the  Huffites  as 
ufurpations.  In  order  to  bring  back  thefe  herer 
tics,  the  council  gave  explanations  which  Eu¬ 
genius  refufed  to  adopt.  As  the  fathers  of  Bafle 
continued  to  furround  thefe  outworks  of  Romifh 
pretentions,  without  much  caring  for  the  ana^ 
themas  with  which  they  had  been  ftrengthened, 
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by  all  tbe  popes  from  Gregory 'VII.  and  which 
they  always  increafed,  Eugenius  thought  he  could 
check  them  by  transferring  the  council  to  Ferrara. 
But  the  fathers  maintained  their  poll;  at  Bade  ; 
firft  fufpended,  then  excommunicated,  and  at  laft 
depofed  Eugenius,  and  brought  forwards  as  his 
adverfary  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  af¬ 
firmed  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

The  diverfion  of  Eugenius,  however,  produced 
its  effect:.  Several  of  the  prelates  quitted  Bade  in 
fucceffion,  difpleafed,  as  is  faid,  becaufe  the  pope 
had  been  treated  with  too  much  harfhnefs.  They 
repaired  to  Ferrara,  and  were  transferred  thence 
by  the  pope  to  Florence,  the  adembly  of  which 
foon  became  important  by  the  junction  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  Eugenius  had  the  addrefs  to  draw 
thither.  The  union  of  the  two  churches,  which 
was  there  proclaimed,  though  only  a  mere  cere¬ 
mony,  attended  with  no  ufeful  confequence,  gave 
to  the  affembly  of  Florence  a  diftinTion  which 
entirely  effaced  that  of  the  council  of  Bade  and 
its  pope  Felix.  The  latter  preferved  fome  of  the 
external  part  of  the  popedom,  but  Eugenius  had 
all  the  fubftance,  being  acknowledged  in  almoft 
every  church,  and  particularly  at  Rome,  where 
he  died.  Few  men  have  poffeffed  fo  much  cun¬ 
ning  and  art ;  and  few  have  been  able  to  give 
rife,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  favourable  circum- 
flances,  and  to  take  advantage  of  them.  His 
■bulls,  refpe&ing  the  temporal  authority,  while 
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they  feem  to  make  every  required  conceffion, 
grant  nothing  but  what  he  intended  to  grant ; 
that  is  to  fay,  nothing  tending  to  abridge  the  au¬ 
thority  to  which  he  was  fo  much  attached. 

Nicholas  V.  had  been  only  a  few  months  cardi-  Nichohs  v- 

I447. 

nal,  When  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was  an  able  Caiuta. 
negotiator.  By  conciliatory  means  he  obtained  Pius  iii>3 
the  renunciation  of  Felix  V.  and  made  himfelf  be  1+s*' 
acknowledged  by  the  prelates,  who  had  removed 
from  Bafle  to  Laufanne.  Nicholas  had  formed 
fome  plans  for  a  crufade  againft  the  Turks,  which 
Califtus  II.  who  came  after  him,  endeavoured  to 
realife,  but  without'  fuccefs.  This  honour  was 
referved  for  Pius  II.  who  induced  feveral  princes 
to  furnifh  money,  and  to  fend  him  troops,  lire 
zeal  which  he  employed  in  his  preparations  might 
have  given  them  a  favourable  iffue,  had  not  death 
prevented  him  from  continuing  them.  He -'pro- 
pofed  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  armv,  and 
was  ready  to  embark,  being  inftigated  not  by  im¬ 
prudent  and  ambitious  ardour,  but  by  the  hopes 
that  his  devotion  to  the  caufe  would  induce  the 
Chriftians  to  unite  againfr  the  Turks,  who  threat¬ 
ened  Italv.  His  crufade  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
been  more  reafonable  than  the  reft ;  and  at  any  rate  • 
to  have  originated  from  a  more  ufeful  motive.  Pius 
II.  mav  be  ranked  among  thofe  princes  whofe  ceie- 

v  O  x 

brity  was  not  augmented  by  their  dignity.  Fie 
was  known  among  the  learned,  under  the  name  of 
-Tineas  Sylvius,  before  his  head  was  ornamented 
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with  the  triple  crown.  In  the  council  of  Bafle 
he  oppofed  the  ultramontain  pretenfions ;  but 
when  railed  to  the  papal  chair,  he  extolled  them 
in  his  writings,  and  defended  them  in  his  bulls. 
He  eftabiifhed  at  Rome  an  academy,  which  was 
deftroyed  bv  his  fucceffor  as  dangerous,  becaufe 
the  pupils  in  it  difputed  on  the  immortality  ot  the 
fpul,  and  other  abftradt  fubjecls. 

This  fucceffor,  Paul  II.  was,  through  principle, 
an  enemy  to  the  fciences.  He  faid  they  con- 
dufted  to  herefy  ;  and  that  it  was  fufficient  fot 
the  Romans  if  they  caufed  their  children  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  to  'write.  In  other  refpeff s 
he  was  generous  and  magnificent ;  but.  too  atteiw 
tive  to  trifles,  and  fond  of  jewels  and  ornaments. 
He  ordered  a  fuperb  tiara  to  be  made  for  his  own 
ufe,  and  afligned  the  red  colour  to  the  cardinals 
for  their  drefs.  He  had  great  penetration  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  view  he  took  of  things 
was  juft.  He  was  frequently  chofen  arbitrator 
by  princes  in  their  quarrels ;  but  he  exceeded  the 
right  of  arbitration,  and  affumed  the  power  of 
excommunicating  thofe  who  did  not  acquiefce 
in  his  decifions. 

Francis  de  la  Rovera,  his  fucceffor,  was  the 
fon  of  a  fifherman.  When  removed  from  the  Cell 
-of  a  cordelier  to  the  pontifical  palace,  he  did  not 
find  himfelf  mifplaced.  Under  the  cowl  he  was 
accounted  learned  5  under  the  tiara  he  made  him¬ 
felf  formidable  as  a  warrior.  Sixtus  favoured 
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the  enemies  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and  in 
a  meat  meafure  was  the  caufe  of  the  troubles 

o 

by  which  that  republic  was  agitated.  He  is  to 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  benefa&ors 
of  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  He  enriched  it 
with  rare  and  uncommon  manufcripts,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  fearched  for  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  inftituted  librarians  for  the  languages 
lead;  known,  and  afhgned  revenues  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  books.  Though  liberal  towards  eita- 
blifhments,  he  was  not  fo  in  regard  to  the  learned 
themfelves.  Ufeful  and  fumptuous  edifices  are 
ilill  diltinguifhed  by  his  name. 

The  fciences  and  the  fine  arts  fuffered  no  de-  I,nnoccnt „ 

VII!.  148,5. 

creafe  under  Innocent  VIII.  who  was  fond  of  Alexander 

Vi.  14^2. 

■them.  He  was  a  man  of  a  difpofition  fufficientlv  Pius  liJ- 

.  1503- 

pacific.  The  engagement  which  he  entered  into  Julius  il 
with  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  to  keep  pri-  5  3 
foner  his  brother  Zizim,  who  had  furrendered 
himfelf  under  the  faith  of  protection,  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  him  as  a  dain  on  the  reputation  of  a 
-juft  and  generous  prince.  But  this  fpecies  of 
bargain  is  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  of 
his  fuccefifor,  Crefav  Borgia,  named  Alexander 
VI.  He  is  accufed,  and  with  great  probability, 
of  having  fold  the  life  of  the  Turkifh  prince  to  his 
brother  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  keep  him,  becaufe 
he  w'as  demanded  in  imperious  terms  by  the  king 
of  France,  of  having  delivered  him  up  poifoned. 

Bolides,  every  crime  which  might  be  doubted 
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when  afcribed  to  others,  becomes  credible  when 
related  of  Alexander  VII.  Fie  was  guilty  of 
murder,  treachery,  in ce ft,  and  breach  of  faith, 
without  ever  performing  a  laudable  action  to 
counterbalance  thefe  dreadful  enormities.  One  pf 
his  fops,  for  he, had  been  married,  worthy  of  fuch 
a  father, .  killed  his  brother  through  jeajpufy,  be- 
caufe  he;  believed  he  was  more  favoured  by  their 
lifter  Lucretia,  who  is  faid-  to  have  been  beloved 
by  her  father  ip  a  manner  different  from  what  a 
daughter  ought.  This  fratricide  had,  in  concert 
with  his  father,  prepared  poifon  for  two  cardi¬ 
nals,  whofe  property  he  wifhed  to  inherit;  but 
by  an  involuntary  miftake  of  the  cup-bearer,  they 
drank  the  poifon  themfelves.  Alexander  furvived 
only  a  few  hours ;  and  expired  in  horrible  torture, 
a  death  worthy  of  fuch  a  life.  His  fucceflor,  Pius 
III.  reigned  only  twenty-fix  days ;  and  was.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Julius  II.  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  who 
confidered  himfelf  more  as  a  prince  than  a  pon¬ 
tiff.  Fie  was  feen  fometimes  with  a  cuirafs  on 
his  body,  combating  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  employed  the  thunder  of  the  church,  not 
like  his  predeceffors,  as  his  principal  force,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  cannons  and  pikes.  Sixtus 
was  engaged  in  war  during  his  wdiole  pontificate, 
and  his  death  gave  peace  to  Italy. 

It  afforded  general  fatisfaflion  to  fee  him  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Leo  X.  of  the  family  of  Medici.  This 
pontiff,  only  thirty-fix  years  pf  age,  was  liberal 
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and  polite  ;  of  irreproachable  morals  as  a  prince, 
but  too  fond  of  pomp  and  luxury  as  a  pope.  The 
fciences  flourifhed  under  his  pontificate.  He 
contributed  to  their  advancement,  and  deferved 
that  the  century  in  which  he  lived  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  name.  On  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and  improvement  of  human  knowledge,  it 
has  been  called  the  age  of  Leo  X.  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne  was  fpoken 
of  formerly,  and  as  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has 
been  fpoken  of  lince.  But  Leo  X.  though  glo¬ 
rious  in  this  point  of  view,  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  the  origin  of  thofe  herefies  which  detached 
from  the  holy  fee  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

They  originated  in  the  rivalfliip  of  two  reli¬ 
gious  orders,  one  of  which  was  preferred  in  the 
publication  of  indulgences.  The  name  of  indul¬ 
gence  wTas  given  to  a  permiffion  to  eat  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  on  prohibited  days.  This 
permiffion  was  granted  by  means  of  bulls,  which 
were  fold ;  and  the  money  arifmg  from  the  fale 
was  deftined  for  building  the  fuperb  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Befides  thefe  permiffions, 
the  bulls  promifed  abfolution  from  all  fins,  and 
the  deliverance  of  fouls  from  purgatory.  It  was 
for  this  alfo,  that  they  were  called  indulgences  or 
general  pardons. 

The  Dominican  monks  being  entrufted  with 
the  fale  of  thefe  bulls  in  Saxony,  the  Auguftines; 
incenfed  becaufe  they  were  not  admitted  to  fhare 
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in  the  profit,  began  to  crv  down  this  traffic  in 
their  fermons  and  books  of  thefes.  '  Luther,  an 
Augulline,  and  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
ver.fi ty  of  Wirtemberg,  in  concert  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  inftituted  public  difputes  on  the  value  of 
the  grand  pardons,  and  .  the  efficacy  of  indul¬ 
gences,  which  he  rendered  fufpected.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  boldnefs,  poffeffed  eloquence  ra¬ 
ther  vehement  than  polifhed,  and  attacked  the 
fellers  with  audacity.  Leo  X.  negledted,  for 
fome  time,  to  take  any  (hare  in  the  difpute,  which 
he  confidered  as  of  little  importance  ;  but  being 
informed  that  the  receipt  decreafed,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  on  fome  dogmatic  points,  and 
againft  the  authority  of  the  church,  were  gaining 
ground,  among  princes  as  well  as  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  iffiued  a  bull  of  condemnation  againft  the 
doctor  of  Wirtemberg,  and  gave  orders,  under 
his  hand,  that  the  traffic,  which  w?as  already  de¬ 
clining,  ffiould  be  fuffered  to  drop.  This  pope 
died  with  the  firm  perfuafion  that  thefe  meafures 
were  fufficient,  and  that  the  quarrel  would  be 
ended. 

Adrian  vi.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

Adrian  VI.  the  fucceffor  of  Leo  X.  who  had 
great  influence  with  Charles  V.  and  difpofed  of 
his  power,  employed  it  againft  the  adverfary  of 
indulgences ;  but  Luther  was  not  intimidated  ^ 
he  had  become  the  chief  of  a  formidable  party, 
<md  had  been  artful  enough  to  intermix,  with  the 
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firft  objefils  of  difpute,  a  number  of  queftions 
which  flattered  the  independence  of  the  German 
princes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  Drake  off  the  yoke  impofed  on  them  by  the 
prelates.  Thus,  the  princes  fupported  him,  and 
the  clergy,  more  numerous,  applauding  his 
opinions  in  private,  aflifted  to  propagate  them 
among  the  people.  The  bulls  of  Adrian  VI.  the 
edifts  which  he  obtained  from  the  emperor,  and 
the  refolutions  of  the  diets  which  were  convoked, 
feemed  to  contribute  rather  to  diffufe  Lutheranifm, 
by  giving  it  publicity,  than  to  extinguifh  it. 

When  the  theatre  of  difpute  was  once  opened, 
the  combatants  were  eager  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Zuinglius  dogmatifed  in  Swifferland,  at 
the  fame  time  that  Luther  did  in  Germany,  dif- 
fering-from  each  other  only  in  a  few  points  of 
doctrine.  Socinus  and  feveral  others  frittered 
away,  as  we  may  fay,  the  catholic  faith,  by  fup- 
prefling  the  fundamental  articles,  and  denying, 
fome  one  myftery  and  fome  another,  as  if  it  were 
poffible  that  all  human  knowledge,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  which  rifes  to  the  Deity,  could  begin  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  a  myftery. 

Adrian  VI.  left  the  helm  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ciementvn 
veflel,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ftorms,  to  Clement  5  3 
VII.  No  pope  was  ever  under  greater  embar- 
raffment.  He  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  conflict 
of  interefts  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  II. 
often  without  knowing  to  whom  he  Ihoulcl  ad- 
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here,  and  fluctuating  from  one  party  to  another, 
according  to  circumftances.  The  emperor,  more 
fkilful  and  more  fuccefsful  than  his  rival,  made 
the  pope  repent  his  tergiverfation ;  but  he  ftill 
preferved  towards  him  that  appearance  of  refpedt 
due  to  the  head  of  the  church.  He  was  deflrous 
that  the  violence  exercifed  againft  the  pontiff 
might  not  appear  as  having  proceeded  from  his 
orders  ;  and  while  his  troops  kept  the  holy  father 
a  prifoner  at  Rome,  he  caufed  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  Spain  for  his  deliverance.  Clement 
recovered  from  this  difgrace,  and  appeared  with 
dignity  as  mediator  between  thefe  monarchs, 
whom  he  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace.  Henry 
VIII.  king  of  England,  threw  him  into  a  hate  of 
great  anxiety,  by  the  divorce  which  he  wifhed  to 
obtain  from  Catherine,  the  aunt  of  Charles  V. 
He  found  himfelf  much  perplexed  between  thefe 
two  princes,  being  fure  of  difpleafing  the  empe¬ 
ror  if  he  conferred  to  a  diffolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  king 
of  England,  a  proud  and  haughty  monarch,  if  he 
refifted.  By  delay,  intermixed  with  artful  ma¬ 
nagement,  Clement  prevented  the  latter  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  laft  extremity  during  his  life  time. 
p.TOi  in.  He  died,  juft  at  the  period,  perhaps,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  compelled  to  ftrike  that 
blow  which  feparated  England  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  under  Paul  III.  Sehifm  and  herefies 
increafed  in  Germany  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
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authority  of  the  popes  was  thought  inefficient  for 
reftoring  order,  and  that  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  convoke  a  general  council.  Paul  III.  who 
was  not  averfe  to  this  expedient,  feemed  difpofed 
to  call  a  council,  but  he  wilhed  it  might  be  held 
in  Italy.  The  proteftants,  fuch  was  the  name 
given  to  the  diffidents  from  the  Romifh  church, 
thought  it  proper  to  remark,  that,  by  aflembling 
a  council  in  Italy,  the  pope  had  a  defign  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  they  demanded  that 
the  fuccours,  deftined  to  extinguiih  the  flames  of 
difcord,  Ihould  be  fent  to  Germany,  which  they 
confidered  as  the  centre  of  all  the  troubles.  After 
much  delay,  and  various  expedients  employed  to 
elude  the  council,  fuch  as  bulls  of  reformation, 
which  the  pope  pretended  were  fufiicient  to 
check  the  prevailing  diforders,  he  convoked  it  in 
the  city  of  Trent,  on  the  confines  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  It  was  opened  with  much  folemnity 
in  1545,  but,  under  a  pretence  of  contagious  dif- 
eafes  having  broken  out  at  Trent,  the  pope,  after 
eight  feflions,  transferred  it  to  Bologna.  At  this 
place,  only  one  feffion  was  held  3  and  by  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Paul,  who  perfifted  in  not  removing  the 
council  back  to  Trent,  every  thing  languifhed  till 
his  death. 

The  firft  meafure  of  his  fucceflor,  Julius  III.  Julius  nr. 
was  to  recall  the  council  to  Trent.  In  this  point  Ma'ccUusii 
he  Satisfied  the  proteftants  ;  but  they  were  highly  Km’iv, 
difpleafed  at  his  pretending  to  preftde  in  it  himfelf  l5SS* 
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or  by  the  reprefentation  of  his  legates.  They, 
however,  determined  to  carry  thither  their  griev¬ 
ances,  which  was  in  tome  meafure  acquiefcing 
in  whatever  might  be  decided.  But  when  it 
was  propofed  to  them  to  repair  thither  in  perfon, 
in  order  to  defend  their  opinions,  they  did  not 
find  fufficient  protection,  a  difficulty  which  made 
the  council  be  fufpended  after  the  fixteenth  fef- 
fion.  It  was  not  refumed  during  the  life  of  Ju¬ 
lius.  Marcellus  II.  enjoyed  the  papal  chair 
fcarcely  a  month,  being  carried  off  by  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Paul  IV.  who 
fucceeded  him,  no  thoughts  were  entertained  of 
the  council.  This  pope  imagined  he  could  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  light  that  might  have  arifen 
from  this  affembly,  by  the  flames  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  which  he  kindled  up  with  fury.  Pie  was 
a  haughty  pontiff,  proud  of  the  feverity  of  his 
manners,  yet  magnificent  on  occafions  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Being  a  friend  to  juftice,  he  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  difgrace  his  nephews,  who  made  a  bad 
ufe  of  their  influence. 

p;u"  jy  His  fucceffor,  Pius  IV.  made  his  nephews,  on 
the  other  hand,  come  to  Rome,  loaded  them  with 
wealth,  and  introduced  them  into  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  renewed  or  continued  tire  council  of 
Trent ;  for  thefe  two  words  wrere  the  fubject  of 
violent  debates.  The  fecond  gave  to  the  decrees 
already  paffed  an  authority  wffiich  the  proteftants 
refuted  to  acknowledge.  The  pope  adhered  to 
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the  word  continue ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ad¬ 
mitted.  His  urgent  defire  for  affembling  the 
council  arofe  from  threats  thrown  out  in  France, 
where  every  thing  was  in  greater  confufion  than 
in  Germany,  of  holding  a  national  council.  That 
of  Trent  was  revived  with  much  more  import¬ 
ance  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  bifhops 
made  a  declaration  there  againft  the  ultramontain 
pretenfions,  with  a  firmnnefs  which  alarmed  the 
pope.  He  had  recourfe,  therefore,  to  queen  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Medici,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the 
court  of  her  fon,  Charles  IX.  This  princefs  in¬ 
duced  the  French  bifhops  to  fhew  more  deference 
to  the  wiflies  of  the  pope.  After  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  for  this  revival  or  continuation ,  as  if 
all  parties  had  been  difpofed  to  difcufs  the  points 
in  difpute  at  full  length,  the  decifion,  either  , ow¬ 
ing  to  the  members  being  tired  or  to  political 
reafons,  was  given  in  an  abrupt  manner.  The 
council  terminated  in  1563.  Pius  V.  heard  of  its 
conclufion  with  great  fatisfacfion,  confirmed  its 
determination,  and  iffued  orders  for  bringing 
about  thofe  reforms  which  it  prefcribed. 

This  council  determined  the  articles  of  faith 
of  the  catholic  church. .  The  proteftants  have  fup- 
preffed  feveral  facraments  and  rites,  which,  judg¬ 
ing  of  them  even  by  the  light  of  reafon,  might 
have  been  retained,  not  only  without  rifk,  but 
even  with  utility.  To  begin  by  baptifm,  all  re¬ 
ligions  have  a  full  aft  of  initiation,  accompanied 
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with  ceremonies  calculated  to  excite  refpect. 
Thofe  of  the  catholics  are  attended  with  that  ad¬ 
vantage.  Confirmation  calls  to  mind  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality,  and  gives  them  a  divine  origin, 
which  enforces  the  practice  of  them  and  makes 
the  infraction  of  them  to  be  dreaded.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  images  ornaments  churches,  and  prefents 
models  of  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  waiting  to  the 
ignorant,  w7ho  are  always  the  greater  number. 
The  practice  of  confeffion  is  often  a  fource  of  con-1 
folation  and  advice  to  the  unfortunate,  as  extreme 
unfiiion  is  of  hope  to  the  dying.  It  is  certain, 
that  adding  an  act  of  religion  to  marriage  cannot 
fail  of  impreffing  the  mind  with  more  refpect  for 
that  engagement,  on  which  the  happinefs  of  life 
depends.  Prayer  for  the  dead  is  an  aft  of  homage 
paid  to  that  belief  entertained  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  which  is  attended  wdth  fo  much  utility. 
In  the  latt  place,  the  idea  of  the  real  prefence  of 
the  divinity  gives  weight,  as  I  may  fay,  to  the 
pompous  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
renders  them  as  affefting  as  they  are  augujt.  If 
abates  had  crept  into  thefe  praflices,  they  ought 
to  have  been  reformed,  but  not  deftroyed. 

The  celibacy  of  prietts,  and  their  confccratiom 
have  made  the  clergy  a  diftincl  body  in  the  (late. 
The  council  of  Trent  publithed,  respecting  'the 
difcipiine  of  that  body  and  its  privileges,  feme 
canons  which  were  not  generally  adopted,  even 
by  catholics, '  Pius  IV.  took  care  that  the  regu- 
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lations  which  concerned  the  Cupreine  authority 
fhould  be  involved  in  Co  much  ambiguity,  that  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  them  might  be  maintained, 
according  to  circumitances. 

In  this  council,  the  religious  orders  were  obliged 
to  fubject  themfelves  to  one  of  the  four  rules  of 
St.  Auguftin,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Bernard,  or  St. 
Francis.  Thefe  orders  had  been  greatly  multi¬ 
plied.  Till  the  twelfth  century,  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  functions,  infracting  the  people  and  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  myfteries,  had  been  exclufively 
entrufted  to  the  clergy,  either  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  at  the  head  of  parifhes,  or  united 
in  towns,  into  colleges  of  regular  or  fecular 
canons,  under  the  hierarchical  government  of 
bifliops.  Monks,  however,  at  that  period, 
abounded  in  Europe  ;  but,  being  defined  to  the 
laborious,  afcetic  life,  they  difcharged '  both  em¬ 
ployments  ;  edifying  the  people  by  their  regula¬ 
rity,  and  felting  them  an  example  of  induftry,  by 
cultivating  the  land,  and  immenfe  diftriCts  which 
had  never  been  improved  by  the  art  of  agriculture. 
A  tafte  for  letters  began  alfo  to  be  introduced 
into  the  great  monalleries.  to  which  the  principal 
nobility,  and  even  princes,  went  to  procure  in¬ 
fraction.  Hie  mother  hives,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  fent  out  numerous  fwarms  into 
every  quarter.  Several  villages  or  towns,  and 
even  cities,  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  the 
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alfemblages  of  people  collected  around  abbeys  by 
the  celebration  of  feltivals. 

Thefe  monks  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  religious  orders  which  appeared  about  the 
twelfth  century.  The  greater  part  did  not  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  a  contemplative  life  and  ma¬ 
nual  labour.  They  took  a  fhare  in  the  miniftry, 
and  became  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  clergy  in 
preaching,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  facra- 
ments.  The  regularity  of  the  difciples  of 
St.  Francis,  their  fobriety,  and  their  difmterefted- 
nefs,  procured  them  veneration  from  the  people, 
vehile  the  Dominicans  were  held  in  great  efteem 
on  account  of  their  talents  in  the  pulpit.  Cele¬ 
brated  doctors  were  produced  in  both  thefe 
orders.  Several  of  them  were  admitted  into  the 
facred  college  and  decorated  with  the  tiara.  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  council  of  Trent,  there  were 
feveral  general  orders,  each  containing  feveral 
members,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  that 
affembly  by  their  learning  and  eloquence. 

AVe  mud  not  forget  the  Jefuits,  who,  though 
of  no  great  antiquity,  were  already  widely  dif- 
perfed.  Ahrrious  circumftances  contributed  to 
their  increafe.  Being  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth,  they  were  enabled  to  procure  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  as  they  knew  them  from  their  infancy  their 
choice  was  not  diredied  by  chance  :  they  felecfed 
thofe  whom  they  found  endowed  with  molt  ge- 
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nius,  fitnefs  for  the  fciences,  or  particular  talents. 
Calculated  to  procure  moll  glory  to  the  order.  By 
the  belles-lettres,  in  which  they  diftinguifhed 
themfelves,  they  acquired  univerfal  efteem.  Tire 
millions  which  they  undertook  carried  their  credit 
and  reputation  throughout  the  whole  world  ;  and 
their  particular  vow  of  attachment  to  the  holy  fee. 
and  their  obedience  to  the  pope,  induced  the  fo- 
vereign  pontiffs  to  intereft  themfelves  for  their  ag- 
grandifement.  They  became  a  coloffus,  and 
every  cololfus  is  threatened  with  ruin  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling.  Pius  V.  the  fuccelfor  of  Pius  IV. 
made  great  ufe  of  them,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  catholic  ftates  to  receive  the  canons 
concerning  difcipline,  Thofe  who  adopted  them 
did  fo  only  with  explanations  or  reftri£tions,  ca¬ 
pable  of  confining  the  pretenfions  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Pius  V.  however,  perfifted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  them.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  bull, 
in  ccena  Domini,  read  every  year  on  holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  declares  as  excommunicated  all  thofe 
princes  who  attack  the  privileges  of  the  church. 
He  created,  by  his  own  authority,  Cofmo  of  Me¬ 
dici  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  notwithflanding  the 
protefls  of  the  emperor  ;  excited  embarraffments 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  formed  a  league  againft 
the  Turks.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  learning  that 
they  were  beat  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto. 
However  devout  the  life  of  Pius  V.  may  have 
been,  the  people  of  Rome  rejoiced  at  his  death, 
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on  account  of  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  inqui- 
fition.  lie  has  been  rendered  celebrated  by  the 
regularity  of  his  lire.  He  was  free  from  avarice 
as  well  as  every  felfifh  view,  and  never  indulged 
a  thought  of  enriching  his  own  family. 

Gregory  His  fuccefior,  Gregory  XIII.  endeavoured  to 
iil7"  revive  the  war  againft  the  Turks.  He  was  a  moft 
zealous  enemy  of  the  proteftants ;  encouraged 
the  war  againft  them  in  the  Low  Countries ,  ap¬ 
proved  the  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France, 
and  fupported  the  confpiracies  againft  Elizabeth, 
In  all  this,  it  is  faid,  he  acted  only  as  a  public 
character,  being  obliged  by  his  office  to  make 
a  fhew  of  fupporting  the  principles  he  profeffed. 
As  a  private  man  he  was  mild,  humane,  and  a 
friend  to  peace.  One  would  hardly  believe  that 
fuch  diffimulation,  fuch  an  outward  appearance 
fo  oppofite  to  one’s  real  character  were  poftible, 
did  we  not  find  an  inftance  of  it  in  bis  fuccefior. 

Sixtus  v.  The  hiftory  of  Sixtus  V.  (hews  what  a  man  of 
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merit  may  expect  in  a  country  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  elective.  Lie  was  the  fon  of  an  humble 
peafant,  in  fuch  poor  circumftances,  that  being 
.  unable  to  educate  his  fon,  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  hire  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame 
■  village,  to  look  after  his  fheep  and  his  fwine. 
One  day,  while  wandering  about  through  the 
fields  with  his  flocks,  a  Francifcan,  who  happened 
to  pafs,  alked  him  the  way  to  a  neighbouring 
town.  The  young  fwine-herd  not  only  told  him. 
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but  continued  to  follow  him,  notwithllanding  his 
rernonftrances.  While  they  were  on  the  road, 
the  Francifcan  was  fo  ftruck  by  the  acute  anfwers 
he  gave  to  the  queftions  afked  him,  that  he  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  guardian  of  his  convent,  as 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  order.  He  was 
firft  employed  in  fuch  petty  dorneftic  offices  as  he 
was  capable  of  performing.  He  received  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  a  lay-brother ;  but  inllead  of  confining  him- 
felf  to  the  functions  of  his  hate,  he  introduced 
himfelf  into  the  claffes,  and  (hewed  fuch  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  ftudy,  that  he  was  made  to  apply  to 
the  fciences. 

He  became  profelfor,  doctor,  and  preacher  j 
and  palled  fucceffively  through  all  the  dignities 
X>f  his  order,  but  not  without  oppofition ;  as,  be- 
fides  being  perfecuted  through  envy,  which  is 
always  an  attendant  of  fhining  fuccefs,  he  excited 
a  great  number  of  enemies  by  his  imperious  and 
revengeful  difpofition.  Thefe  talents,  however, 
procured  him  powerful,  friends  without  the  pre- 
cinfts  of  the  cloifter.  Paul  IV.  an  auftere  man, 
who  loved  his  feverity,  appointed  him  to  be  in- 
quifitor-general  at  Venice.  This  office  he  exeiv 
cifed  in  fo  harlh  and  difgufting  a  manner,  as  to 
pall  forth  the  animadverfion  of  the  fenate.  Pius 
V.  by  whom  he  was  protefted  alfo,  when  only 
pardinal,  on  becoming  pope  made  him  general 
of  his  order,  then  biffiop  and  cardinal,  and  gave 
him  a  handfome  penfion  to  fupport  his  dignity. 
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He  affumed  the  name  of  cardinal  de  Montalto, 
which  was  that  of  a  caftle  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  near  the  fvnall  village  of  Grotte,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Montalto,  when  he  attained 
to  this  fplendid  dignity,  involved  himfelf,  as  we 
may  fay,  in  obfcurity ;  led  a  mod  retired  life ; 
attended  only  to  works  of  piety  3  feldom  appeared 
at  conciliatories,  and  affedled  to  be  fo  broken 
down  and  infirm,  that  he  excited  the  pity  of  all 
thofe  who  beheld  him.  In  this  Hate  of  conftra:nt 
he  lived  fifteen  years. 

In  the  conclave,  which  was  held  after  the  death 
of  Gregory  XIII.  he  interfered  in  no  intrigue, 
and  he  fcarcely  even  countenanced  the  heps  taken 
in  his  favour.  “  I  will  not  accept,”  faid  he  to 
the  cardinals  who  were  endeavouring  to  raife  him 
to  the  papal  chair,  “  but  on  condition  that  you 
<c  govern  for  me.”  During  the  eledlion,  he  fre¬ 
quently  coughed,  and  in  a  remote  corner  hied 
tears  as  if  fome  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  He 
however,  counted  the  votes  with  great  attention. 
Finding  that  he  had  more  than  one  half,  this  pre¬ 
tended  old  man,  who  was  only  fixty-four,  came 
forwards  from  his  place,  threw  afide  his  crutch, 
and  appeared  to  have  become  a  foot  taller.  The 
cardinals  were  aftoniihed  at  this  fudden  meta- 
morphofis;  and  the  dean  cried  out  that  there  was 
a  miftake  in  the  ballot.  No  exclaimed,  cc  Mon- 
“  talto,”  in  a  tone  ftill  louder,  “  the  ballot  is 
“  right.”  He  then  thundered  forth  the  Te  Deum 
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with  a  voice  which  made  the  whole  place  refound, 
and  affirmed  the  title  of  Sixtus  V. 

When  the  pope  went  in  proceflion  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  enthroned,  the  people,  as  much 
furprifed  as  the  cardinals,  did  not  know  the  in¬ 
firm  and  decrepid  Montalto.  They  exclaimed, 
according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  :  “  Holy  father  1 
“  Abundance  and  juftice  r”  “Abundance!”  re¬ 
plied  he  ;  “  to  obtain  that,  pray  to  God ;  and  I 
**  fhall  give  you  juftice.”  He,  indeed,  kept  his 
word ;  no  pope  ever  exercifed  it  with  more  fe- 
verity,  and  Rome  had  need  of  it ;  for  the  utmoft 
licentioufnefs  prevailed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates, 
Sixtus  publifhed  rigorous  laws,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  ftrifitly  obferved.  Inftead  of  liberating,  at 
his  coronation,  the  criminals  detained  in  prifon, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  predeceffors,  he 
caufed  four  of  the  moft  guiity  to  be  executed, 
which  fpread  confternation  among  all  the  banditti. 
The  environs  of  Rome  were  infefted  with  robbers. 
Sixtus  promifed  a  free  pardon  to  all  thofe  who 
might  furrender  themfelves  within  three  months, 
beyond  which  period  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
mercy.  He  offered  alfo  five  hundred  crowns  to 
thofe  who  fhould  deliver  up  any  of  their  accom¬ 
plices  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  iffued  an  exprefs 
order  prohibiting  all  perfons,  without  exception, 
to  have  the  leall  correfpondence  with  them  ;  to 
fell  or  give  them  provifions;  to  afford  them  Ihelter, 
or  fupply  them  with  clothes,  under  pain  of  being 
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fent  to  the  galleys,  hanged,  or  even  broke  on  the 
wheel.  In  lefs  than  fix  months,  all  thefe  banditti 
were  either  taken  or  difappeared. 

If  there  be  any  thing  reprchenfible  in  the 
finifter  means  which  Sixtus  V.  employed  to 
obtain  the  fovereign  power,  the  ufe  which  he 
made  of  it  muft,  however,  be  commended.  He 

I 

fuppreffed mendicity ;  abolilhed  all  privileges  hurt  - 
ful  to  good  order ;  embellifhed  the  city,  fupplied 
it  with  fountains  ;  raifed  obelilks ;  built  bridges, 
churches,  palaces,  and  hofpitals,  and  added  fplen- 
dour  to  the  famous  library  of  the  Vatican.  He 
had  well  difciplined  troops,  and  caufed  the  ftrong 
places  on  his  frontiers  to  be  fortified.  He  main¬ 
tained  fpies  in  every  court  of  Europe  ;  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  feeret  policy  of 
the  different  cabinets.  lie  cannot  be  blamed  for 
having  educated  his  filter’s  fon,  efpecially  as  hd 
deferved  it.  Why  fhould  a  man,  who  is  indebted 
for  his  good  fortune  only  to  himfelf,  be  prevented 
from  lharing  it  with  his  family  ?  He,  however, 
did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed. 

Neither  his  opinions  nor  the  fpirit  of  the  fate, 
prevented  him  from  rendering  juftice  to  thofe  who 
profeffed  fentiments  contrary  to  his  own.  He 
publicly  (hewed  his  elteem  for  queen  Elizabeth, 
Jean  queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Elenry  IV. 
for  that  young  prince,  and  for  Conde,  his  coufin, 
who  not  fatisfied  with  braving;  his  excommuni- 
cation,  had  the  audacity  to  caufe  their  protdt  to 
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be  fixed  up  at  the  gates  of  the  Vatican.  He,  in¬ 
deed,  protected  the  leaguers  of  France,  as  long 
as  they  had  at  their  head  the  duke  and  cardinal 
de  Guife  ;  but  the  death  of  the  chiefs  made  him 
forefee  the  decline  of  the  party,  and  he  had  at 
leaft  become  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  league 
when  he  died,  leaving  an  immenfe  treafure,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  magnificent  'expences.  Urban  Vir. 

Four  popes  afcended  the  throne  in  the  courfe  Gregory 
of  two  years :  Urban  VII.  who  was  not  even  *JXenU9v.' 
crowned ;  Gregory  XIV.  who  reigned  only  ten 
months,  and  who  in  a  little  time  exDended  almoft  yin. 
all  the  wealth  accumulated  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  i6o5- 
benefit  of  the  league  of  France  ;  Innocent  IV. 
who  enjoyed  the  papal  chair  but  a  few  months, 
and  Clement  VIII.  who  likewife  declared  him- 
felf  for  the  . league.  He,  however,  gave  ablolu- 
tion  to  Henry  IV.  and  annulled  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  de  Valois.  Clement  VIII.  faw 
the  commencement  of  thofe  difputes  refpeCting 
grace  and  free  will,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Molinifts  and  Janfenifis.  Fie  fhewed  himfelf  little 
difpofed  to  favour  the  Jefuits,  who  fupported  their 
brother  Molinos.  Their  adverfaries  were  the 
Dominicans.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  they 
endeavoured  to  place  one  of  their  own  order  in 
the  pontifical  chair,  but  the  faction  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Leo  XI.  who  came  after  Clement,  lived 
only  twenty  days.  The  jefuitical  faction  then  re¬ 
fumed  courage,  and  brought  forwards  among  the 
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candidates  the  Jefuit  Baronius,  a  man  of  great 
merit.  Almoft  all  the  voices  were  united  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  his 
eledlion,  when  fuddenly,  and  as  if  by  infpiration, 
the  fuffrages  were  directed  towards  cardinal 
Borghefe. 

Paul  v.  He  affumed  the  name  of  Paul  V.  His  ponti- 

cregoryxv.  ficate  is  celebrated  by  the  quarrel  between  him 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  he  excom¬ 
municated  ;  but  this  republic,  poiTefled  of  more 
firmnefs  than  many  potentates,  compelled  the 
pope  to  withdraw  his  anathemas.  Henry  IV.  was 
mediator  in  this  accommodation.  The  theological 
difputes,  in  regard  to  grace,  were  revived  with 
animofity  under  the  reign  of  Paul  V,  but  he  im- 
pofed  fdence  on  the  combatants,  till  he  fhould 
come  to  a  decifion,  which  never  appeared. 
Paul  V.  was  not  fond  of  bufmefs.  He  was  lazy, 
through  attachment  to  his  own  eafe,  and  never 
emerged  from  his  indolence  but  on  days  of  folem- 
nity,  which  he  was  as  fond  of  as  of  good  cheer. 
His  fubjecls,  during  his  reign,  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity.  They  had  the  fame  advantage  un¬ 
der  Gregory  XV.  his  fucceffor,  who  having  been 
educated  among  the  Jefuits,  fhewed  great  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  order.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
a  kind  of  horror  for  the  proteftants.  Pie  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  left  behind  him  fevejgl 
works. 
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His  fucceffor  Urban  VIII.  added  to  fcience  a 
tafle  for  the  belles-lettres.  He  was  accounted 
one  of  the  belt  Latin  and  Italian  poets  of  his  time. 
His  poetical  talents  were  never  exercifed,  but  on 
pious  fubjefts.  Being  formed  for  that  tranquillity 
fo  agreeable  to  men  of  letters,  he  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  feeing  his  own  difturbe'd  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  which  doffor  Richer  made  in  France  on 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes.  Urban,  it 
appears,  greatly  wifhed  that  thefe  points  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  fubmitted  to  difcuffion,  and  that  they 
had  been  fuffered  to  deep,  as  he  was  himfelf  dif- 
pofed  not  to  revive  them. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  Innocent  X.  was 
fpent  in  intrigues  between  his  fifter-in-law  Olim¬ 
pia,  and  that  woman’s  daughter-in-law,  the  prin- 
cefs  de  Roffano,  who  each,  in  turn,  affumed  an 
exclufive  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  feeble 
pontiff.  The  inftability  of  his  charafler  is  re¬ 
marked  alfo  in  his  conduft  towards  the  family  of 
the  Barberias,  whom  he  difgraced,  ruined,  and 
obliged  to  fly,  though  he  afterwards  recalled 
them ;  received  them  into  his  favour,  and  ho¬ 
noured  them  with  his  confidence. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  has  faid  of  Alexander  VII. 
his  fucceffor,  that  “  his  weaknefs  in  great  things 
“  was  proportioned  to  his  attachment  for  little 
“  things.”  He  had  fhewn  much  aufterity  before 
his  pontificate,  and  he  retained  it  for  fome  time 
after.  He  continued  to  faff,  and  difmiffed  from 
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Clement  X. 

1670. 

Innocent 

XI.  1676. 


his  palace  thofe  females  who  had  frequented  it 
too  much  under  his  predeceffor;  but  he  foon 
abandoned  himfelf  to  luxury  and  good  cheer* 
which  were  fuited  neither  to  his  age  nor  his  con¬ 
dition.  The  difciples  of  Janfenius,  whom  he 
condemned  by  a  bull,  have  on  this  account  re¬ 
proached  him  with  great  afperity.  Clement  IX. 
who  afeended  the  papal  throne  after  him,  did  not 
govern  fo  much  himfelf,  though  poiTefied  of  ta¬ 
lents,  as  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  whom  he  thought  he 
had  been  indebted  for  the  tiara,  which  he  wore 
only  two  years.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  pious , 
and  charitable.  Exceilive  intemperance  at  table, 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  which  he  was  fo 
weak  as  to  indulge  in  through  oftentation,  con¬ 
veyed  him  fuddenly  to  his  grave. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  X.  who  reigned 
fix  years,  and  governed  alfo  by  a  cardinal,  whom 
he  had  adopted.  This  fate  of  dependance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fometimes  irkfome  to  him,  but  he 
{hewed  it  to  his  minifter  rather  too  late.  Being 
urged  by  him,  during  his  lail  illnefs,  to  do  a  thing 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  replied :  “  You 
<(  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  having  been  pope  for 
“  fix  years ;  allow  me  to  be  fo  only  for  fix  hours. 
His  fucceffor.  Innocent  XI.  was  modefi,  fond  of 
retirement,  and  economical,  perhaps,  beyond 
•meafure,  becaufe  the  mediocrity  of  his  train  ba- 
nilhed  fplendour  from’  his  court,  and  kept  at  a 
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diftance  the  Roman  nobility,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 

In  his  time  appeared  quietifm  and  molinojifm, 
a  kind  of  fpirituality  dangerous,  on  account  of 
of  the  confequences,  which  might'  be  deduced 
from  it,  and  which  might  conduct  to  libertinifm  : 
for  to  captivate  the  mind  by  intuition  of  the  deity 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  being  abforbed  in  abffraX 
refleXions,  it  can  take  no  part  in  the  movements 
of  the  body,  is  declaring  the  devotee  innocent  of 
irregularities,  and  encouraging  him  to  indulge  in 
them.  Thefe.  licentious  confequences  were  not 
clearly  difplayed  in  the  works  of  Molinos ;  but 
they  neceffarily  follow  from  his  principles.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  could  be  condemned.  His 
fyftem  found  defenders,  who  -  muff  be  excufed, 
on  account  of  their  good  intentions. 

Alexander  VIII.  the  fucceffor  of  Innocent,  fat  Alexander 

.  ....  _  .  VIII.  1689. 

in  the  papal  chair  only  two  years,  Isemg  ex-  innocent 
tremely  old,  he  haftened  to  enrich  his  family,  X  i‘ 
When  reproached  on  this  account,  he  replied  : 

“  Oh!  Oh  !  It  is  twenty-three  hours  and  a  half.” 

Innocent  XII.  who  followed  him,  behaved  in  a 
manner  entirely  different.  He  declared  himfelf 
an  enemy  to  nepotifm ,  and  blued  again!!  that 
praXice  a  bull,  which  he  caufed  to  be  ligned  by 
all  the  cardinals.  It  fixed,  at  a  very  moderate 
fum,  the  provifion  which  the  molt  indifferent 
popes  could  make  for  their  nephews.  Quietifm 
alfo,  which  was  revived  under  the  proteXion  of 
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a'very  refpectable  prelate,  gave  him  fome  trouble. 
The  docility  of  Fenelon,  and  his  fubmiffion  to 
the  bulb  which  fiigmatifed  his  book,  entitled 
The 'Maxims  of  the  Saints,  banifhed  that  fvftem, 
which  might  have  deceived  weak  and  devout 
minds. 

Clement  XI.  exhibited  a  rare  inftance  of  mo- 
deftv,  as  he  refitfed  the  tiara  for  three  davs,  and 
with  difficulty  yielded  to  the  urgent  felicitations 
of  the  facred  college.  His  pontificate  is  famous 
for  two  acts  of  a  contra  didtery  nature  in  regard  to 
the  Jefuits :  the  condemnation  of  the  Chinefe  ce¬ 
remonies,  which  they  feared,  and  that  of  father 
Quefnel,  which  they  defired.  Is  grace  effica¬ 
cious  of  itfelfr  In  what  manner,  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  ?  Is  it  in  virtue  of  forefeen  merit  or  demerit 
that  God  predeftinates  to  glory  or  punifhment  ? 
How  can  man  be  a  free  agent  with  that  impulfe 
which  can  never  fail  of  its  effect  ?  Such  were  the 
abfcract  queftions,  which  ought  never  to  have 
ilTued  from  the  fchools. 

They,  however,  engaged  the  ableft  men  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  excited  troubles  in  the  church,  not 
only  under  Clement  XI.  but  aifo  under  his  fue- 
ceffors  Innocent  XIII.  Benedict  XIII.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  Xll.  •Benedict  XIV.  was  defirbus  of  fuf- 
fering  them  to  tall  into  oblivion.  He  laboured 
on  this  fubjeft  with  fome  princes,  whofe  inten¬ 
tion  was  as  good  as  his  own,  but  without  fuccets. 
Hie  obttinacy  of  the  theologues  always  prevailed 
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over  all  his  meafures  of  prudence.  This  oh  lu¬ 
nacy  was  afcribed  to  the  Jefuits,  who  had  called 
forth  the  famous  bull  anigenitus,  the  acceptance 
of  which,  required  or  rejefted,  had  alrnbft  occa- 
fioned  a  fchifm  in  the  church  of  France. 

Clement  XIII.  maintained  this  tottering  fo-  SI,e??ent  , 

°  XIII.  1^56. 

ciety,  attacked  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  clement 

J  #  XiY.  1769. 

Clement  XIV.  gave  it  a  mortal  blow  by  his  bull 
of  the  23d  of  January  1773,  which  abolifhed  for 
ever  that  institution.  It  has  been  faid,  that  it 
was  with  this  view,  that  the  catholic  princes  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  tiara.  He  was  transferred 
from  the  cell  of  a  cordelier  to  the  palace  of  theTove- 
reign  pontiffs,  and  he  retarded  on  the  throne  that 
fpirit  of  fingularity  by  which  he  had  been  diftin- 
gui  filed  in  the  cloifter.  He  was  referved,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  mifanthropic.  Thofe,  however,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  him,  regretted 
that  he  did  not  oftener  condefcend  to  mingle  with 
fociety.  He  led  a  reclufe,  folitary  life,  as  if  un- 
eafy,  and  a  flaye  to  precautions,  which,  it  is  faid, 
did  not  fhelter  him  from  poifon. 

Pius  VI.  railed  to  the  papal  chair  at  a  period  p‘usVI» 

r  x  A  >775* 

of  difficulty,  when  fove&igns,  as  if  leagued,  were 
attacking  on  all  hides  the  privileges  and  the  riches' 
of  the  clergy,  combatted  for  this  valuable  patri¬ 
mony  during  his  whole  reign  ;  not  by  aids  of  vio¬ 
lence,  excommunication,  and  anathemas,  for  thefe 
arms  were  no  longer  dreaded,  but  by  pacific  ne¬ 
gotiations,  well  managed  ;  complacency  and  geu- 
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tie  infmuation,  which  fometimes  fucceeded.  Pius 
VI.  found  himfelf  expofed  to  the  misfortunes  of 
that  war  bv  which  Italy  was  ravaged,  and  he  faw 
Rome  abjure  the  papal  power,  and  ereft  itfelf 
into  a  republic. 


Savoy,  be¬ 
tween  Pied¬ 
mont,  the 
Valais, 
Swiii'erland, 
the  Rhone, 
Dauphiny, 
and  Pro¬ 
vence. 
Piedmont, 
between  Sa¬ 
voy,  Mont- 
ferat,  the 
M  arilime 
Alps,  and 
the  Thefin. 
S  jrdinia, 
between 
Corfka, 
Italy,  Bar- 
bary,  and 
Spain. 


SAVOY. 

Savoy  is  full  of  mountains,  which  though  not 
fruitful  in  corn,  are  covered  with  rich  paftures. 
On  the  fummits  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains  the 
fnow  and  ice  never  melt.  The  game  is  excellent, 
and  frefh  water  fifh  are  abundant.  Nature,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variegated  in  Savoy,  indemnifies  the 
traveller  for  the  uniformity  of  the  immenfe  plains 
of  Piedmont ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  latter  fully 
compenfates  the  pleafure  experienced  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  romantic  and  pidturefque  beauties  of  the 
former.  There  are  found  in  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  forefts,  lakes,  fountains,  cascades, 
rivers,  torrents,  grottoes,  towering  rocks  with 
gentle  and  verdant  declivities.  The  mo  ft  plea- 
lant  part  is  the  county  of  Nice,  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where  the  feverity  of  winter  is  never  felt. 
It  enjoys  pure  air,  a  ferene  Iky, .  and  an  almoft 
continual  fpring.  The  Savoyards  are  an  induf- 
trious  people.  They  are  fond  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  they  never  leave,  but  to  lay  under 
contribution,  by  their  labour,  the,  neighbouring 
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countries,  and  they  always  return  to  their  own 
with  new  joy.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  princes. 

Piedmont  fupplies  nourifhment  to  a  confider- 
able  number  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  great  trade  in  filk,  which  is  the  bed  in  Italy. 
Sardinia  gives  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  the  title  of 
kinsr.  The  air  of  this  ifland,  in  the  time  of  the 

O 

Romans  was  accounted  unhealthful,  and  therefore 
they  banifhed  thither  fuch  perfons  as  they  wifhed 
to  get  foon  rid  off.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
improved  ftate  of  cultivation,  or  of  other  phyncal 
caufes,  no  traces  of  this  infalubrity  are  at  prefent 
obferved.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  remnant  of  thofe  nations  by  whom  this 
ifland  has  been  fucceffively  inhabited :  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Moors,  Pifans,  and  Ge- 
noefe.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy.  We  muff 
here  remark  that  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whofe  ftates 
are  the  leaf!  extenfive  among  thofe  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  has  three  capitals: 
Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and 
Turin  in  Piedmont. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Savoy,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  were  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Allobroges.  They  occupied  that  part  of  the 
Alps  which  the  Romans  themfelves  called  the 
citadel  of  Italy,  becaufe  it  was  the  bed  rampart 
they  had  to  fecure  them  againd  the  invafions  of 
the  weftern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Cauls. 
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As  the  fea  by  its  flux  and  reflux  leaves  collections 
of  water  in  the  cavities  which  it  fills  and  then' 
abandons,  in  the  like  manner  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  nations,  over  that  enormous  chain  of  rocks  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  coaft  of  Genoa  to  the  Gulph  of 
Venice,  mu  ft  have  left  in  the  vallies  fome  tribes, 
who  efcaped  that  kind  of  inundation  which  over¬ 
turned  the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  what  took 
place  among  thefe  rocks  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eight  century.  About  the  year  7  50,  we 
find  a  certain  count  de  -Maurienne,  who  extended 
his  dominion  over  the  petty  ftates  by  which  he  was 
furrounded.  Hiitory,  however,  is  filent  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  and  about  1000  brings  to 
view  an  Ameus,  count  of  Savoy,  a  relation  of  the 
emperor  Otho  III.  It  is  believed  that  this  Saxon 
was  the  chief  of  that  race  who  at  prefent  fway 
the  fceptre  of  the  Alps.  Ibis  Ameus  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  mildeft  and  moft  generous  fovereign 
of  his  time ;  worthy  of  being  a  branch  of  a  family, 
who  of  all  thofe  who  ever  bore  a  crown,  have 
difiinguifhed  themfeives  by  the  beneficent  virtues, 
without  neglecting  the  military.  Their  title  then 
was  that  ot  the  counts  de  Maurienne  ;  they  were 
afterwards  counts,  and  at  lafl:  dukes  of  Savoy., 

Some  fabulous  exploits  are  related  of  Rertold, 
the  fon  of  Ameus;  but  the  annals  of  this  country 
begin  to  afiume  an  air  of  probability  under  Hu¬ 
bert  I.  his  fon,  a  great  warrior,  who  died  about 


3048.  He  received  from  his  father  the  example 
of  making  pious  foundations,  which  he  tranfmi  tr¬ 
ied  to  his  defcendants,  with  great  refpett  for  the 
principles  and  practices  of  religion.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod  thefe  princes  a  (Turned  only  the  title  of  counts. 
Amadeo,  Hubert’s  eldeft  fon,  celebrated  by 
his  bravery  and  magnificence,,  died  without  chil¬ 
dren,  $pd  left  his  county  to  his  brother  Otho, 
who  added  to  hi?  firtl  title  that  of  Marquis  of 
Italy.  Being  more  fuccefsful  by  marriage  than 
his  predecefl'ors  had  been  by  their  arms,  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  dowery  with  Adelaide,  heire.fs  of  Suza, 
the. duchy  of  Turin,  the  valley  of  Aofta,  and  fe- 
veral  eftates  and  caftle.s  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa’. 

His  fon,  Amadeo  II.  enjoyed  in  peace  with  his 
mother  the  beautiful  domains  lire  had  added  to 
Savoy,  but.  he  died  before  her.  On  the  death 
of  this  princefs,  her  grandfon,  Hubert  II.  had 
to  defend  his  rights  againft  the  hutbands  qf  his 
fillers,  who  pretended  to  a  (hare  of  his  fucceflion. 
Except  a  few  appendages,  it  -was  adjudged  en¬ 
tirely  to  Hubert,  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  to 
which  Savoy  was  fubjecl ;  but  with  this  provifo, 
that  if  the  male  line  iliould  fail,  the  daughters 
might  inherit.  Hubert  lqft  his  fon,  Amadeo 
III.  a  minor,  under  the  guardianlliip  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  afterwards  married  the  marquis  of 
Montferat.  When  he  came  of  age,  the  father- 
in-law  and  fon-in-law  both  affumed  the  crofs  ; 
but  the  eallern  climate,  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
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journey,  threw  the  prince  into  a  difeafe,  of  which 
he  died  while  on  his  return.  He  left  a  fon, 
named  Hubert  III.  who  by  remaining  at  home 
in  his  own  dominions,  rendered  his  fubjefts  hap¬ 
py,  caufing  juftice  to  be  ftridUy  adminidered ; 
never  taking  up  arms  but  when  forced,  and  laying 
them  alide  as  foon  as  he  could  bring  his  enemies 
to  equitable  terms  ;  and  by  difcharging  in  an  ex¬ 
emplary  manner  the  duties  of  religion,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  title  of  Saint.  He  appeared  oftener 
in  the  habit  of  a  Cidertian  monk  than  with  the 
badges  of  his  fovereignty.  This  devotion  did 
not  feem  extraordinary  at  that  period.  He  could 
reconcile  the  monadic  drefs  with  a  take  for  mar¬ 
riage.  He  had  four  wives,  the  third  of  whom 
only  brought  him  a  fuccedor. 

Thomas  being  left  an  infant,  was  placed  under 
the  guardianfliip  of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferat,  his  relation.  Thomas  faw  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  between  Savoy  and  Dauphiny. 
Though  a  warrior,  he  augmented  his  dates  not 
fo  much  by  his  arms,  as  the  pliablenefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  addrefs  with  which  he  procured 
himfelf  friends  in  the  imperial  court.  By  thefe 
means  he  obtained  many  conceffions  in  Piedmont, 
as  well  as  on  the  coafts  of  Genoa  and  Provence. 
His  elded  fon  Amadeo  IV.  profited  by  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  his  father.  He  had  a  great  preponderance 
in  Italy.  His  fon  Boniface  maintained  it  by  his 
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before  the  walls  of  Turin,  which  had  revolted. 
He  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  garrifon  during  a 
fortie.  Grieved  to  find  himfelf  a  captive  in  the 
bands  of  his  fubjefts,  who  refufed  to  fet  him  at 
liberty,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  grand-uncle  Peter,  the  fon  of  Tho¬ 
mas  I.  who  avenged  the  death  of  his  predecefTor; 
but  only  by  fubduing  Turin,  without  inflicting  fe- 
vere  punifhment  on  the  inhabitants.  Peter  pre¬ 
tended  to  fome  proprietary  right  over  Geneva; 
but  he  contented  himfelf  with  receiving  homage 
from  the  county  of  that  city.  This  prince  is 
named  by  hiftorians  the  wife,  prudent,  difcreet, 
and  circumfpeft.  In  his  youth  he  had  lived  in 
retirement  and  devoted  to  ftudy,  yet  this  take  did 
not  prevent  him  from  difplaying  eminent  virtues 
on  the  throne. 

His  brother,  Philip,  began  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  a  retired  life,  occupied  with  ecclefiaftical  duties, 
as  he  had  embraced  that  profeffion.  He  left  it, 
as  is  faid,  through  ambition,  when  he  faw  himfelf 
likely  to  fucceed  his  brother,  and  entered  into  the 
ftate  of  marriage.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  which  induced  him  to  renounce  his  firft 
condition,  he  was  a  good  prince,  and  never  fuf- 
fered  his  poffeffions  to  be  invaded  by  thofe  neigh¬ 
bours  who  thought  to  profit  by  his  inexperience. 
He  rendered  his  people  happy.  Peter,  having 
no  children,  called  to  the  throne,  after  him,  Ama- 
deo  V.  his  nephew,  who,  by  his  valour  and  fuc- 
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cefs,  acquired  the  appellation  of  Great,  and  he 
really  was  fo,  whether  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
or  the  helm  of  government.  Amadeo  eflablifhed 
the  power  of  his  family,  extended  the  frontiers 
of  his  hates,  and  was  a  mediator  and  arbiter 
among  his  neighbours.  Being  refpefited  through¬ 
out  ali  Chrihendom,  he  rendered  himfelf  famous, 
alfo,  among  the  infidels,  by  his  victories  over  the 
Moors  and  Saracens.  His  fon,  Edward,  has 
been  furnamed  the  Liberal.  Wars,  maintained 
with  bravery,  but  not  with  the  prudence  and 
fuccefs  of  his  father,  changed  the  profperous  fitu- 
ation  of  Savoy.  He  left  it  weaker  but  more 
flourifhing  to  his  fon,  Aymon.  The  furname  of 
Pacific,  which  the  latter  acquired  by  his  merit, 
indicates  his  prevailing  virtue  but  he  did  not 
carry  it  fo  far  as  to  finun  war,  when  the  interefi: 
of  his  ftates  required  it.  The  fovereign  of  Dau- 
phiny,  a  perpetual  rival  of  that  of  Savoy,  experi¬ 
enced  the  force  of  his  arms.  Aymon  is  blamed 
for  having  been  too  much  addicted  to  women. 
This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  hiftory  reproaching  the 
counts  of  Savoy  with  any  fault ;  not  that  they  were 
without  faults,  for  what  man,  and  particularly 
what  prince,  is  exempted  from  them,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  covered  them  with  their  eftimable 
qualities,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  no 
longer  remembered. 

Amadeo  Amadeo  VI.  has  been  furnamed  Count  Verd, 
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under  which  he  had  gained  the  prize  -at  a  famous 
tournament.  He  had  the  mortification  of  feeing 
Dauphiny  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France,  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  more  dan- 
serous  neighbour  than  he  had  found  in  the  Dau- 
phins.  In  vain  did  he. try  to  determine  in  his 
favour  the  Dauphin,  Hubert,  who  being  child- 
lefs  was  looking  out,  as  we  may  fay,  for  a  mailer 
to  his  dates.  An  ancient  rivahhip,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  houfes  of  Dauphiny  and  Sa¬ 
voy,  prevented  Amadeo  from  obtaining  the  pre¬ 
ference.  This  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  enter- 
prifes  which  did  not  fucceed.  None  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  acquired  fo  much  glory.  He  is 
ftyled  by  hidorians,  The  protestor  of  the  holy  fee, 
the  defender  of  the  church,  the  firmed  fupport  of 
the  imperial  power,  the  friend  and  avenger  of 
unfortunate  princes,  the  counfellor  and  mediator 
of  fovereigns  and  monarchs.  Thefe  titles. are  the 
more  glorious,  as  they  colt  nothing  to  his  people. 
He  was  always  at  war,  and  his  dates  were  always 
in  peace.  He  extended  his  frontiers  confider- 
ably  towards  the  Valais  and  Piedmont.  To  com¬ 
plete  his  glory,  he  adided  the  emperors  of  Con- 
iiantinople,  as  he  fupported  thofe  of  Germany. 
His  glorious  arms  railed  up  in  Alia,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  reverfed  thrones. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  fon  to  acquire  great  reputa¬ 
tion  after  fuch  a  father.  Amadeo  VII.  was  alfo 
courted  by  neighbouring  as  well  as  by  diltant 
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princes.  .'Warlike,  without  being  burthenforne  to 
his  fates,  the  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  his 
government  procured  to  him  the  valley  of  Barce- 
lonetta,  Nice,  and  Ventimiglia,  which  wTere  vo¬ 
luntarily  ceded  to  him.  He  has  been  called  count 
Rouge,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He  left  a 
fon,  eight  years  of  age.  The  regency  gave  occa- 
fion  to  a  violent  quarrel,  between  Bonne  de  Berri, 
the  grandmother  of  Amadeo  VIII.  and  Bonne  de 
Bourbon,  his  mother.  The  nobility  were  divided 
between  the  two  Bonnes.  The  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fuccefsful,  and  governed  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  people.  This  prince  enlarged  his 
Hates  by  the  county  of  Geneva  and  feveral  dif- 
tridls  in  la  Breffe  and  Bugey.  He  had  a  fhare  in 
all  the  important  tranfadtions  of  his  time.  It  is 
obferved,  that  amidft  the  occupations  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  wdiich  he  was  well  qualified,  being 
a  brave  wrarrior,  an  able  negotiator,  a  profound 
politician,  a  vigilant  and  juft  prince,  he  prepared 
for  himfelf  a  retreat,  not  only  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  the  cares  of  fovereignty,  but  that  he  might 
forget  them  and  withdraw  from  the  ref  raint  and 
fplendour  of  his  greatnefs. 

This  place,  which  neither  fatigue,  pomp,  nor 
conftraint,  was  ever  to  approach,  is  a  delightful 
valley,  named  Ripaille,  near  Tonon,  the  capital 
of  the  Chabiais.  Amadeo  conceived  the  ftrange 
projecl  of  governing  his  fates  by  abdicating  the 
fovereignty,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  while  he 
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gave  up  the  drudgery,  he  fhould  retain  the  fuper- 
intendance.  The  death  of  his  wife  enabled  him 
to  execute  his  plan,  notwithstanding  the  youth  of 
his  fon,  whom  he  did  not  confider  an  obflacle, 
as  he  intended  ftill  to  aft  as  his  guardian.  When 
fully  refolved,  Amadeo  inftituted  an  order  of 
chivalry,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Maurice, 
the  patron  of  Savoy.  He  compofed  it  of  iix  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  grown  old  at  the  head  of  armies, 
and  in  the  management  of  public  bufinefs. 
Their  chief  was  eftablilhed  under  the  name  of 
Dean  ;  and  each  of  them  was  to  have  a  feparate 
apartment,  near  the  convent  of  the  hermits  of 
St.  Auguftin,  which  he  had  founded.  Their 
habit  was  a  robe  of  grey  cloth,  with  a  cowl  of 
the  fame.  Their  beards  and  hair  were  long. 
Inflead  of  a  cane,  they  were  furnifhed  with  a 
knotty  flick,  the  head  of  which  re  fe  mb  led  that  of 
a  pilgrim’s  llaff ;  and  each  wore,  fufpended  from 
his  neck,  a  crofs  of  gold.  Every  week,  certain 
days  were  to  be  confecrated  to  folitude,  and  others 
to  the  bufmefs  of  the  flate.  The  dean  and  the 
fix  knights  were  bound,  without  any  vow,  to  the 
flri&eft  continence.  When  every  thing  was 
ready,  Amadeo  convoked  at  Ripaille  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  prelates  and  chief  nobility  of  his  ftates. 
After  a  fpeech,  full  of  wife  inftruclion,  he  created 
his  fon  a  chevalier,  declared  him  prince  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  committed  to  him  the  lieutenant-geue- 
ralthip  of  the  government. 
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This  man,  however,  fo  regardlefs  of  grandeur, 
and  fuch  an  enemy  to  embarrafiment,  accepted 
the  popedom,  under  the  name  of  Felix,  at  a 
time  when  it  could  be  only  a  burthen,  on  account 
of  the  fchifm,  by  which  the  church  was  then  torn, 
and  he  everi  did  not  refign  it,  but  on  conditions 
which  fnewed  that  he  was  ftill  attached  jtofplen- 
dour  and  power.  ¥e  do  not  find,  that  he  abfo- 
lutely  redounded  the  fovereignty  of  his  dates,  nor 
the  title  of  duke  of  Savoy.  It  only  appears,  that 
he  took  little  concern  in  the  government.  Hifto- 
rians  do  not  make  the  reign  of  his  fon,  Louis, 
begin  till  the  moment  of  his  father’s  death. 
This  event  was  preceded  by  fome  journies  to  Ri- 
paille,  that  humble  retreat,  which  he  had  quitted 
for  the  pomp  of  the  holy  fee.  Some  malignant 
authors  pretend,  that  works  of  piety  were  not  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  dean  arid  his  knights. 
This  opinion  was  fo  generally  diffufed,  that  to 
exprefs  making  good  cheer,  it  is  ftill  faid,  faire 
Ripaille.  Amadeo  VIII.  was  called  the  Solo¬ 
mon  of  his  age.  In  confirming  to  him'this  apel- 
lation,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  the  wifeft  men 
have  their  moments  of  folly. 

His  fon  Louis  was  expofed  to  domeftic  broils, 
as  his  attachment  to  a  favourite  excited  fome  dis¬ 
content.  One  of  his  fons  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  difaffccled  party  5  but  the  father  foon 
got  rid  of  him  by  the  afftftance  and  artifices  of 
Louis  XI.  king  of  France.  This  monarch  had 
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married  a  daughter  of  Louis  of  Savoy.  The 
French  monarch,  at  the  requeft  of  his  father- 
in-law,  invited  the  brother-in-law  to  his  court, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  confined  in  the  caftle  of 
Loche.  Thefe  difcontents  arofe  from  the  af— 
cendancy  which  he  fuffered  Anne  of  Cyprus,  his 
fecond  fpoufe,  to  affume  over  him  :  an  afcen- 
dancy  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  fhe  had 
brought  a  kingdom  for  a  dowery ;  was  the  moft 
beautiful  princefs  of  her '  time,  arid  poffeffed  a 
great  deal  of  ferife  and  judgment. 

The  furname  of  Happy  has  been  given  to  his 
fon  and  fucceffor,  Amadeo  IX.  This  title  re¬ 
lates  to  the  other  world,  and  net  to  the  prefent ; 
for  we  cannot  aferibe  happinefs  in  this  world  to 
a  prince  who  had  fuch  dreadful  fits  of  epilepfy, 
that  he  was  judged  incapable  of  governing.  The 
regency  was  difputed  by  his  three  brothers  arid 
Yolanda  of  France,  filter  of  Louis  XI.  his  fpoufe, 
but  the  princefs  obtained  it,  by  the  affiftance  of 
her  brother.  Amadeo  IX.  polTeffed  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  refpectful  individual :  affability,  and 
above  all,  great  charity.  '  He  not  only  founded 
hofpitals,  but  during  a  period  of  fcarcity  he  fold 
even  the  collar  of  his  order.  “  I  do  not  fee  your 
“  pack  of  hound's,”  faid  the  duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  one  day  come  to  vifit  him.  “I  will 
<c  drew  you  them,”  replied  Amadeo,  and  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  of  his 
palace  occupied  by  poor  old  men,  whom  he 
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maintained.  He  was  one  of  the  handfomed  men 
in  his  itates.  His  virtue  and  graces  made  Yo- 
landa  forgive  his  infirmities.  He  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren  by  her. 

At  his  death,  the  regency  ought  to  have  been 
Philibert  i.  retained  by  Yolanda,  becaufe  Philibert  I.  the 
1479i  eldeft  of  the  fons  whom  he  left,  was  only  feven 
years  of  age.  She  already  poiTeffed  that  power,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  it  by  the  protection  of  Louis  XI. 
but  the  intcrefts  were  now  changed.  The  mo¬ 
narch  dreaded  the  attachment  which  he  fuppofed 
his  filter  had  for  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  his  enemy ;  and  for  that  reafon  he  pro¬ 
tected  her  no  farther  than  to  prevent  her  from  be¬ 
ing  entirely  fupplanted  by  his  brcther-in-law,  and 
to  preferve  her  in  a  date  of  dependence.  This 
protection  was  fometimes  fo  ineffectual,  that  the 
regent  faw  her  fon  carried  away  by  her  brothers- 
in-law,  and  that  even  lhe  herfelf  was  made  pri- 
foner.  Louis  XI.  releafed  her  when  his  intered 
required  that  die  diould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  put 
her  in  pofleffion  of  the  fupreme  authority,  on 
terms  which  made  her  fubfervient  to  his  will. 
When  (he  died,  the  French  monarch  openly  af- 
fumed  the  regency,  which  he  had  long  been  de~ 
firous  of  obtaining.  During  thefe  intrigues,  young 
Philibert  was  engaged  with  tournaments  and 
other  amufements,  on  account  of  which  he  has 
been  furnamed  the  Hunter.  Thefe  violent  ex- 
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ercifes,  to  which  he  abandoned  himfelf  with  all 
the  ardour  of  youth,  fhortened  his  days.  He 
died,  without  children,  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen. 

Though  his  brother,  Charles  I.  was  only  four¬ 
teen,  he  directed  the  reins  of  government,  with, 
fo  much  ability,  that  no  one  perceived  they 
were  held  by  an  infant.  At  the  age  of  inexpe¬ 
rience  he  (hewed  confummate  wifdom,  with  a 
great  deal  of  affability,  and  a  firmnefs,  free  from 
pride,  calculated  to  keep  in  awe  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes,  who  imagined  they  might  profit  by 
his  youth.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  of  the 
converfation  of  the  learned.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  were  familiar  to  him.  His  court 
was  a  fchool  of  morality  and  virtue.  It  will  be 
faying  enough  in  its  praife  to  obferve  that  Bayard, 
the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach, 
was  educated  in  it.  A  weaknefs  of  conftitution, 
which  brought  on  a  premature  death,  hurried  him 
to  his  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  the  great 
difappointment  of  the  hopes  of  his  fubjecfs.  He 
left  a  fon  who  was  only  nine  months  old.  The 
regency  was  contefted  with  Blanche  of'  Montferat, 
his  mother.  She,-  however,  obtained  it,  and 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  fhewed  herfelf  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  trull ;  but  Are  loft  her  fon,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  by  an  accident.  He  was  named  Charles 
John  Amadeo. 
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He  was  facceeded  by  his  grand-uncle  Philip  II. 
count  of  Breffe,  the  fon  of  duke  Louis,  and  the 
fame  prince  whom  Louis  XI.  had  caufed  to  be 
confined  in  the  cattle  of  Loches,  for  rebellino: 
againft  his  father.  Llis  violent  and  impetuous 
temper  was  foftened  by  his  confinement.  Llis 
brother  Amadeo,  the  Happy,  who  procured  his 
deliverance,  had  always  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  bis  fidelity;  but  Philip  did  not  fail  to  em¬ 
brace  the  firft  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge 
on  Louis  XL  For  that  purpofe  he  joined  the 
malcontents  of  France,  and  took  up  arms  againft 
the  king.  Afterwards,  however,  he  became  the 
general  of  that  monarch,  who  employed  abilities 
wherever  he  found  them.  Count  de  Breffe  feemed 
ambitious  of  becoming  regent  during  the  infancy 
of  his  two  nephews,  Philibert  I.  and  Charles  I. 
but  he.  never  the  wed  any  defire  for  invading  the 
throne.  When  the  death  of  the  latter  allowed 
him  to  place  himfelf  on  it,  he  carried  with  him  a 
high  reputation  acquired  by  his  bravery  and  mi¬ 
litary  talents.  He  difplayed  alfo  the  generality 
of  h  is  character,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  great  who  had  been  his  opponents. 
Philip  not  only  forgave  them,  but  conferred .  fa¬ 
vours  ran  them  without  diftinftion,  when  they 
deferved  them.  Fie  was  not  long  buffered  to 
exhibit  to  ibe  world  thefe  valuable  qualities,  be¬ 
ing  carried  off  by  death  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
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reign.  His  fon  and  fucceflor  Philibert  II.  reigned 
feven  years.  He  died  in  confequence  of  exceflive 
fatigue  when  hunting.  He  was  called  the  Hand- 
forne,  and  left  no  children. 

His  brother,  Charles  III.  who  followed,  was  Charles  nr. 
furnamed  the  Good.  He  lived  during  a  period  of 
misfortune,  being  prefled,  as  in  a  vice,  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  That  he  might  remain 
at  peace,  he  tried  all  the  refources  of  negociation, 
but  in  vain  ;  for-  thefe  princes  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  be  neuter,  and  in  turns  invaded  his  Hates. 

When  he  died,  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  the 
valley  of  Aofta,  and  the  county  of  Oftia,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Nice,  and  a  few  other  towns.  It  is 
agreed  that  he  was  hurried  to  the  grave  by  for- 
row,  which  carried  thither  alfo  Beatrix  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  his  wife. 

Charles’s  great  fault  was  that  of  wavering  be-  Emanuel 
8  .  .  .  8  Philibert, 

tween  two  parties,  and  ol  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  1533- 

attrafled  fometimes  by  the  one,  and  fometimes 
by  the  other.  Emanuel  Philibert,  his  fon,  ob- 
ferved  an  oppoflte  conduH,  and  obferved  it  with 
conftancy,  for  which  reafon  he  has  been  called 
Iron  Head.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  gave  a  proof 
of  firmnefs  which  announced  what  he  was  likely 
to  become  at  fome  future  period.  Pope  Paul  III. 
was  defirous  of  getting  pofleflion  of  the  callle  of 
Nice,  where  Emanuel  refided  with  his  governor. 

The  latter  feemed  irrefolute,  and  the  garrifon  be¬ 
gan  to  fhew  fymptoms  of  difaflfeflion,  when  the 
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young  prince  faid  with  a  firm  tone,  “  There  is  ho 
“  room  for  deliberation.  Neither  the  pope  nor 
C£  any  other  fovereign  mud  be  permitted  to  enter 
“  the  citadel  were  I  am.”  His .  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  pope’s  quarter-matters,  who  were 
already  marking  out  lodgings  for  the  troops,  re¬ 
tired. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  equally 
firm  and  decifive.  Sometimes  he  found  himfelf 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  victim  to  his  con- 
flancv  in  his  alliances.  He  had  attached  himfelf 
to  the  party  of  Charles  V.  That  prince  made 
peace,  and,  as  a  monarch,  being  far  fuperior  to 
a  duke  of  Savoy,  he  forgot  Emanuel,  and  abdi¬ 
cated.  By  thefe  means  the  duke  was  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  recovering  his  dates  ;  but  he  was 
not  difconcerted  by  this  untoward  circumftance. 
He  remained  unfhaken  in  his  engagements ;  tri¬ 
umphed  over  every  obdacle,  and  faw  his  dates, 
at  length,  reftored  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Ca- 
teau-Cambrefis,  which  gave  him  for  his  fpoufe 
Margaret  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II. 

Emanuel  exerted  himfelf  to  repair,  by  a  wife 
adminidration,  the  evils  which  the  war  had  occa- 
fioned  to  his  dates.  Either  through  religious  zeal, 
or  to  re-edablifh  catholicifm  at  Geneva,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  poiTedion  of  that  city.  He  gave 
out  drat  thefe  were  his  motives  when  the  enter¬ 
prise  failed.  Emanuel  had  a  Angular  dread  of 
the  new  doctrine,  and  of  the  dividons  which  it 
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might  introduce  into  his  dates.  He  armed  againft 
the  fectaries;  but  he  did  not  exercife  towards  them 
the  fame  atrocities  as  were  employed  in  France. 

This  prince,  fo  infignificant  in  comparifon  of  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  endeavoured  to 
make  himfelf  be  courted,  and  to  fend  them  im¬ 
portant  fuccours  again  ft  their  difunited  fubjefls. 

Fie  affifted  the  Venetians  alfo  againft  the  Turks. 

This  duke  is  the  firft  who  eftabliihed  in  his 
dates  a  national  militia.  Fie  watched  over  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  regulated  the  finances, 
and  died  covered  with  glory.  He  was  the  hand- 
fomeft  man  of  his  time.  By  the  quality  of  his 
miftrefies,  all  women  of  high  rank,  it  may  be 
readily  judged  that  love  directed  his  paffion.  He 
had  only  one  fon  by  Margaret  of  France,  his 
fpoufe.  “  The  tenth  mufe,  the  mother  of  the 
“  graces,  the  flower  of  Margarets,  the  pearl  of 
“  the  French,  the  heart  of  charity.”  Such  were 
the  epithets  beftowed  upon  her  by  the  poets  in 
the  effufions  of  their  enthuftafm.  Iliftory,  lefs 
florid  in  its  ftyle,  will  only  fay  that  fhe  was  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  j  that  befides  her  own  language, 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  were  fa¬ 
miliar  to  her  j  and  that  Are  participated  with  her 
hufband  in  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  the  belles-letters 
and  the  fciences.  Flis  tranfient  amours  by  no 
means  injured  the  invariable  paffion  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  for  her. 
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The  firil  meaiure  of  Charles  Emanuel,  his  fon, 
was  a  new  enterprife  again!!  Geneva,  which  mif- 
carried.  His  fecond  enterprife  was  the  invafion 
of  the  marquifate  of  Saluces,  which,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  ot  France,  was  attended  with 
fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Savoy  took  advantage  of 
the  diffracted  Rate  ot  that  kingdom,  to  enter 
Provence,  where  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  ac- 
knowiedged  as  fovereign,  in  an  affembly  held  at 
Aix.  But  the  ability  ot  Lefdiguieres  prevented 
his  fuccefs  from  being  lafting  and  decilive.  That 
general  made  him  even  tremble  for  Piedmont. 

o 

During  the  diftrefs  of  Henry  IV’.  Charles  Emanuel 
might  have  acquired  firm  pofieifion  of  the  mar¬ 
quifate  of  Saluces,  or  might  have  obtained  other 
advantages ;  but  he  had  not  the  forefight  necef- 
farv  for  that  purpofe,  and  when  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  overcame  the  league,  he  infilled  on  refti- 
tiition. 

After  having  vigoroufiy  defended  his  ufurpa- 
tions  by  arms,  Charles  Emanuel,  fenfible  of  his 
weakneTs,  defcended  to  negotiation,  and  be¬ 
lieved  he  fhould  fucceed  by  conducting  it  him¬ 
felf.  Henry  gave  him  a  gracious  reception  at  his 
court,  and  loaded  him  with  honours  5  but  with¬ 
out  relaxing  in  his  demands.  The  duke,  there¬ 
fore,  gained  nothing  by  his  journey,  but  the  me¬ 
lancholy  pleafure  of  leaving  to  the  king  a  fource 
of  uneafinefs  in  a  confpiracy,  of  which  he  w  as 
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he  foul,  and  of  which  Biron  was  the  victim. 
When  he  returned  to  Savoy,  he  vented  his  fplcen 
on  Geneva,  which  he  dill  wifhed  to  furprife  3  but 
he  affain  failed  with  circumftances  of  hurnili- 

O 

ation,  fmce  fome  of  his  officers,  taken  prifoners 
during  the  attack,  were  punifhed  as  banditti. 
This  misfortune,  however,  did  not  difcourage 
him.  He  made  a  third  attempt,  without  fucceed- 
ing,  and  a  fourth  was  equally  fruitless. 

Being  always  occupied  with  plans  of  aggran- 
difement,  Charles  Emanuel  kept  up  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Cyprus,  in  hopes  of  realifing  the  vain 
title  of  king  of  that  ifland,  which  he  affumed. 
His  intrigues  only  ended  in  the  ruin  oi  his  parti- 
fans,  and  the  deftrucfion  of  the  chief  men  among 
them,  whom  the  Turks  put  to  death.  A  taint 
ray  of  hope,  which  he  entertained  of  getting  pof- 
feffion  of  Montferat,  a  place  he  had  long  coveted, 
made  him  recommence  hoftilities,  and  in  thefe 
the  empire  and  Italy  took  a  part.  They  kindled 
up  the  flames  of  war  throughout  the  latter.  After 
much  bloodflied,  a  treaty  brought  the  belligerent 
powers  to  the  fame  ftate  as  that  in  which  they 
had  been  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Charles  Emanuel  has  been  called  the  father  of 
the.  foldiers.  This  epithet  is  juft  in  one  fenfe,  as 
he  created  a  great  many  3  for  he  always  had  arms 
in  his  hands.  He  made  frequent  ufe  alfo  of  his 
pen,  as  appears  by  his  numerous  treatifes.  He 
did  not  deny  that  little  dependance  was  to.  be 
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placed  on  his  word.  The  Spanifh  ambaffador 
having  one  day  told  him  that  he  was  too  ready  to 
defert  one  party  for  another,  the  duke  made  no 
anfwer,  but  chewed  him  his  coat  which  had  two 
iides.  By  the  affected  ambiguities  and  obfcure 
expreff  ons  with  which  his  treaties  abound,  there 
isreafon  to  judge,  that  he  was  artful  rather  than 
political.  He  was  often  caught,  therefore,  in  his 
own  nets.  Charles  Emanuel  aimed  at  every  kind 
of  glory,  and  even  that  of  being  an  author.  We 
have  three  works  by  him  :  viz.  The  Parallels a 
comparifon  between  three  princes  and  princeffes  of 
different  centuries,  whofe  lives  have  a  ftriking  re- 
femblance  3  The  Grand  Herald-,  a  collection  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  kings,  and  the  molt  illuftrious 
princes ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  Iconofcomia ; 
which  was  intended  to  be  an  hiftorical  encyclope~ 
dia,  with  portraits,  but  it  was  only  begun.  He 
intended  alfo  to  write  his  own  life,  after  the 
model  of  Crefar’s  Commentaries,  but  he  finiihed 
nothing  more  than  the  heads. 

As  foon  as  Vitlor  Amadeus,  his  fon,  was  feated 
at  the  helm  of  government,  he  found  himfelf  at 
war  with  France,  though  married  to  Chriftina, 
filler  of  Louis  XIII.  This  princefs  brought  about 
a  peace  between  her  hufband  and  brother.  The 
too  fudden  death  of  Victor  threw  Savoy  into  a 
ftate  of  trouble,  during  the  minority  of  his  two 
fons,  Francis  Hyacinth,  who  only  felt  the  crown, 
and. Charles  Emanuel,  vcho  was  decorated  with 
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it  at  the  age  of  four.  Chriftina,  their  mother, 
was  a  princefs  of  great  prudence  and  ability ;  but 
unfortunately  {lie  found  herfelf  expofed  to  the 
imperious  politics  of  Richelieu,  who  pretended  to 
an  afcendancv  over  her.  Her  complacency  and 
evafive  conduct  obtained  nothing  from  the  inex¬ 
orable  will  of  the  cardinal.  Either  through  fear 
or  inclination,  it  was  neceffary  that  every  thing 
fhould  fubmit  to  him.  The  regency  was  difputed 
with  Chriftina  by  her  brothers-in-law,  under  the 
protection  of  Spain.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
minifter,  in  this  affair,  feems  to  have  been  copied 
from  that  of  Louis  XI.  in  regard  to  Yolanda,  his 
filter,  on  a  like  occafion.  With  a  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  complete  authority  in  Savoy,  Louis  XIII. 
after  involving  the  tutorefs  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
brothers-in-law,  refufed  her  any  fuccour,  unlefs 
fhe  confented  to  admit  French  garrifons  into  her 
fortreffes.  The  fuccefs  of  the  brothers-in-law, 
obtained  through  his  means,  fince  he  did  not  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  manner  he  ought,  ferved  as  mo¬ 
tives  for  this  ftrange  demand,  the  object  of  which 
was  nothing  lefs  than  to  deprive  the  prince  of  all 
authority  in  his  fined  poffeffions. 

After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Chriftina  was  no 
better  treated  by  Mazarine,  his  fucceffor;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  artful  character,  he  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  fame  tergiverfation  as  his  predeceftbrs 
but  openly  declared  in  favour  of  her  brothers-in- 
law,  who  were  her  competitors.  The  mifunder- 
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{landing  continued  till  the  majority  of  Charles 
Emanuel.  The  princes  hoped  that  at  this  period 
the  duke  being  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother,  they  fhould  be  able  to  exercife  over  him 
a  kind  of  guardianllrip,  which  would  give  them 
a  fhare  in  the  authority ;  but  the  provident  Chrif- 
tina,  who  was  miftrefs  of  the  mind  of  her  fon, 
loft  no  part  of  her  power.  She  formed  a  council, 
fo  well  chofen,  that  Are  fdenced  envy  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Her  firmnefs,  her  magnanimity,  her  un¬ 
common  talents,  and  her  activity,  reftored  Savoy 
to  its  ancient  fplendour,  which  the  misfortunes  of 
the  war  had  tarnifhed.  Charles  Emanuel  fup- 
ported  the  labours  of  his  mother.  He  was  juft, 
pious,  wife,  and  modeft,  and  left  behind  him 
alfo  a  minority. 

v^a.  Savoy  has  been  fortunate  in  its  regents.  Jean 

1675-  of  Savoy  Nemours,  the  mother  of  young  Victor 
Amadeus,  rendered  her  guardianfnip  memorable 
by  the  tranquillity  which,  under  her  management, 
the  ftates  of  her  fon  enjoyed.  After  her  death, 
this  prince  found  himfelf  involved  in  the  vortex 
of  thofe  wars  which  ravaged  Europe,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  on  account  of  the 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  duke  ot  Savoy.  During  this 
agitation  of  thrones,  the  political  balance  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  obliged  him  to.  ac¬ 
cept  the  crown  of  Sardinia.;  a  difadvantageous 
exchange,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  peace, 
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for  what  is  there  which  ought  not  to  be  facrinced 
for  that  bleffing?  Victor  Amadeus  employed  his 
days  of  repofe  in  attending  to  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment,  rendered  fweeter  by  the  profperity  of  his 
people.  Notwithftanding  this  agreeable  recom- 
penfe  for  his  trouble,  he  grew  tired  of  them,  and 
reiigned  the  crown  to  his  fon.  The  code  of  laws 
which  he  publillred  is  etteemed. 

What  happened  to  this  monarch  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  might  deter  princes  from  entertertaining 
any  thoughts  of  abdication.  Victor  Amadeus, 
haraffed  with  the  fatigues  of  government  and  the 
reftraint  ot  court  etiquette,  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  happy  life  in  an  agreeable  retreat  with  a  few 
felect  friends,  and  in  the  company  of  a  cheerful, 
agreeable  widow,  who,  though  the  had  loft  all 
tafte  for  the  gaieties  of  early  youth,  was  ltill  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  Such  was  madame  de  St.  Sebaf- 
tien.  \i£tor  Amadeus  gatre  her  the  name  of  the 
countefs  ofSommerive,  and  married  her  without 
difclofing  his  intention  to  abdicate,  which  he  put 
in  execution  a  fortnight  after. 

The  fon  often  paid  a  vilit  to  the  father  in  his 
retreat.  The  old  man  was  attacked  bv  a  difeafe 
which  required  folitude  and  repofe.  A  minifter, 
whom  the  young  king  had  honoured  with  his  con¬ 
fidence  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  father,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  his  matter 
lefs  ardent  in  his  filial  attachment,  left  the  old 
monarch,  by  the  force  of  folicitation,  thould  be 
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able  to  get  him  difgraced.  He,  therefore,  fur- 
rounded  Charles  Emanuel  with  calumniators,  who 
incited  fufpicions  in  his  mind  againft  his  father. 
They  not  only  pretended  that  he  regretted  having 
quitted  the  throne,  and  that  he  wiihed  to  recover 
it,  but  that  he  entertained  views  hill  more  fmifler. 
They  fpoke  of  fecret  plots  to  gain  over  the  troops, 
of  orders  already  given,  and  of  intimacy  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  phylicians  and  apothecaries,  men 
formidable  fometimes  to  others  belides  their  pa¬ 
tients. 

Charles  Emanuel,  too  credulous,  immediately 
took  the  alarm ;  confented  that  his  father  fhould  be 
reduced  to  fuch  a  condition,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
hurting  him  ;  and  left  the  means  of  doing  fo  to  his 
minifter.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  houfe  in 
which  Victor  Amadeus  refided,  was  inverted  by 
a  body  of  troops;  they  entered  it  by  the  light  of 
torches,  and  having  broke  open  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  it  was  foon  filled  with  foldiers.  He 
was  then  informed  that  they  had  an  order  from 
his  fon  to  remove  him  to  fome  other  place.  As 
the  monarch  refufed  to  obey,  they  hurried  him 
from  bed,  while  clafping  his  fpoufe  in  his  arms, 
and  transferred  him  to  a  houfe  with  latticed  win¬ 
dows,  which  exhibited  every  appearance  of  a 
real  prifon.  His  wife  they  conducted  to  a  tow 
trefs,  which  had  before  been  employed  for  con¬ 
fining  females  guilty  of  irregularities.  Some 
months  after  tire  was  reitored  to  her  hufoand ; 
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but  he  never  recovered  his  liberty.  Grief  affe&ed 
his  health,  already  deranged.  On  his  death-bed 
he  wifned  to  fee  his  fon  ;  but,  though  he  pro- 
mifed  not  to  reproach  him  for  his  conduft,  the 
minifter  apprehending  an  explanation,  had  fuffi- 
cient  influence  to  prevail  on  Charles  Emanuel  to 
deprive  his  father  of  that  fatisfattion.  He  died 
a  prifoner  in  1732.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  he  had  always  treated  this  fon  with  a 
great  deal  of  harfhnefs,  and  did  not  alter  his  be¬ 
haviour  after  he  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
Can  we  flatter  ourlelves  that  a  benefit  conferred 
will  procure  us  love,  when  we  labour,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives,  to  make  ourfelves  be 
dreaded  ?  The  conduct  of  the  father,  however, 
does  not  excufe  that  of  the  fon ;  and  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  conclude  the  hiftory  of  a  feries  of  fove- 
reigns,  fo  worthy  of  efteem,  with  an  event  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  laft,  were  we  not  able  to  add,  that 
Charles  Emanuel  was  endowed  with  thofe  mild 
and  pacific  virtues,  which  contribute  to  produce 
domeftic  as  well  as  public  happinefs.  He  died 
in  1796,  foon  after  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  he  ceded  to  it  Savoy,  the 
oldeft  patrimony  of  his  anceftors,  and  from  which 
his  family  derived  its  name ;  but  carrying  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  w'ell-founded  hope,  that  tire 
conquerors  would  procure  him  an  ample  indem¬ 
nification  in  fume  other  quarter. 
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GENOA. 

In  kingdoms,  the  government  is  conducted  by 
the  court  and  the  great :  in  republics  by  the 
people.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  hiftory  of  the 
former  prefents  a  feries  of  facls  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  by  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  perfonages; 
while  in  that  of  republics,  we  find  nothing  but 
commotions,  repeated  at  certain  intervals.  We 
obferve  there,  indeed,  traits  of  heroifm,  and  fome 
of  them  may  be  preferved ;  but  the  greater  part 
are  loft  in  that  crowd  which  gave  them  birth. 
The  aclors  emerging,  for  a  moment,  from  ob- 
fcurity,  are  again  involved  in  it,  as  foon  as  that 
moment  is  paft.  In  the  hiftory  of  republics,  there¬ 
fore,  we  muft  not  expecl  an  uninterrupted  chain- 
of  actions  or  perfonages.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
exhibit  the  genius  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
caufes  of  their  commotions ;  to  felecl  the  moft 
ftriking  events  of  revolutions,  according  as  they 
occur,  feparated  fometimes  by  centuries  of  tran¬ 
quillity  or  unimportant  agitation ;  to  bring  for. 
wards  aciors,  who  by  their  birth  feem  to  have 
been  deftined  for  darknefs  and  oblivion,  and  who 
have  been  refcued  from  them  by  their  aclions, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  to 
trace  out  a  view  of  the  political,  warlike,  and 
commercial  relations,  which  have  fometimes  af- 
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figned  to  republics  a  more  diftinguifhed  rank 
among  the  neighbouring  powers,  than  the  former 
weaknefs  of  their  means,  and  the  confined  ftate 
of  their  territories  permitted  them  to  expefr. 

Without  including  the  Hanfe  and  Imperial 
towns,  which  are  internally  governed  as  repub¬ 
lics,  but  have  not  their  chief  appendages,  viz. 
full  fovereignty,  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  and 
.abfolute  independance,  there  are  in  Europe  Even 
republics :  three  great,  Venice,  Holland,  and 
Swifferland ;  three  fmall,  Geneva,  Ragufa,  and 
St.  Marino;  and  one  of  mean  fize,  viz.  Genoa. 
The  capital  of  the  laft,  celebrated  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  buildings,  on  which  account  it 
has  been  ftyled  the  fuperb,  is  the  centre  of  the 
ftate.  It  is  furrounded,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  by 
fteep  mountains,  which  ferve  it  as  a  rampart. 

•  This  ftate  comprehends  a  part  of  the  ancient  Li¬ 
guria,  and  extends  along  the  gulph  which  it  em¬ 
braces,  under  the  name  of  riviere  du  levant  and 
riviere  du  ponent.  On  thefe  coafts  there  are 
found  ports  lefs  capacious,  and  lefs  fecure  than 
thofe  of  Genoa  ;  roads,  towns  much  inferior  to 
the  capital,  and  fortreftes  of  great  ftrength, 
both  by  their  fituation  and  art.  The  principal 
territorial  riches  is  oil ;  to  this  we  may  acid  mar¬ 
ble,  which  is  celebrated  ;  but  the  fureft  is  com¬ 
merce,  which  the  nobility,  in  imitation  of  their  an- 

•  ceftors,  have  fo  much  good  fenfe  as  not  to  defpife. 

•  By  its  means  they  maintain  their  families  in  epu- 
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lence.  The  prevailing  religion  here  is  the  catholic; 
but  the  reft,  though  the  inquifition  exifts,  are  not 
perfecuted.  The  churches  are  admired,  and  with 
great  juftice,  being  the  moft  magnificent,  the  belt 
decorated,  and  the  richeft  in  Chriftendom.  The 
palaces  are  all  of  marble.  As  they  rife  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  when  viewed  from  the 
fea,  they  exhibit  a  moft  ftriking  fpectacle. 

The  firft  title  which  Genoa  has  to  antiquity* 
but  a  deplorable  title,  is  that  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Carthaginians,  to  whom  it  had  given  umbrage  in 
regard  to  commerce.  The  Romans  revived  it 
from  its  allies,  and  received  the  Genoefe  among 
the  number  of  their  clients.  A  certain  affecta¬ 
tion  of  fuperiority  is  obferved  in  a  fentence  pafled 
a  hundred  and  eighty-feven  years  before  our  sera 
by  the  Roman  magiftrates,  in  confequence  of  a 
difpute  between  the  Genoefe  and  their  neighbours, 
refpefting  boundaries. 

Genoa  participated,  no  doubt,  in  the  fate  of 
the  ancient  Liguria,  which  formed  a  paffage  for 
the  northern  barbarians  into  Italy.  It  became 
fucceflively  a  prey  to  the  Huns,  the  Gepidre,  the 
Goths,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  Charle¬ 
magne  fubdued  it,  and  Pepin  gave  it  counts. 
When  the  family  of  Charlemagne  ioft  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  Italy,  Genoa  erecled  itfelf  into  a  re^ 
eubiic,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  or 

JL  J  J  J 

about  888.  Its  firft  magiftrates,  after  the  de- 
ftruRion  of  the  counts,  were  confuls.  The  num- 
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ber  of  them  was  not  fixed ;  but  there  were  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  for  every  parhof  adminiftration  :  con- 
fuls  cle  la  commune ,  confuls  des  plaid,  and 
others. 

Genoa,  though  a  republic,  has  not  abftained 
from  conquefts.  It  fubdued  Corfica,  and  kept 
poffeffion  of  it  for  fome  time.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Pifans,  who  were  alfo  republicans,  it 
fubdued  Sardinia  ;  but  while  employing  its  forces 
abroad,  it  was  furprifed,  plundered,  and  burnt, 
by  the  Saracens.  The  two  republics '  expelled 
them  by  uniting  their  forces ;  but  they  did  not 
long  continue  in  friendfhip.  Sardinia,  their 
common  conqueft,  was  the  caufe  of  their 
quarrel.  They  difputed  there  for  poffeffions 
which  their  reciprocal  avarice  made  a  bone  of 
contention.  They  fitted  out  fhips,  and  cruifed 
along  the  coafts,  to  prevent  each  other  from  re¬ 
ceiving  affiftance.  Between  monarchs,  wars  are 
attended  with  lefs  cruelty,  becaufe  it  is  very  un¬ 
common  for  whole  armies  to  be  infpired  with  the 
animofity  of  their  fovereigns  ;  but  they  are  terri¬ 
ble  and  mercilefs  between  one  people  and  ano¬ 
ther,  becaufe  each  foldier  thinks  he  fees  in  the 
foldier  oppofed  to  him  a  perfonal  enemy.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Italy,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  often  did  not  end  but  with  the 
deftrudtion  of  rivals. 
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The  Genoefe  found  a  fource  of  riches  in  the 
crufades,  by  which  other  nations  were  mined. 
They  furmfhed  fhips  to  tranfport  the  crufaders  to 
Africa,  and  made  them  pay  dear  for  their  freight. 
During  one  crufade  they  equipped  for  their  fer- 
vice  feven  different  fleets,  fome  of  which  con¬ 
fided  of  feven ty  galleys.  In  thefe  expeditions 
they  were  of  figaal  fervice,  by  their  navy,  as  well 
as  their  troops,  and  above  all,  their  engineers 
and  workmen,  who  were  exceedingly  ready  in 
inventing  and  conftrucHng  warlike  machines. 
The  advantages  they  derived  from  this  pious  mad- 
nefs,  which  made  the  Weft  pour  forth  its  war¬ 
riors  againft  the  Eall,  were  glory  and  profit.  Be- 
fides  temporary  benefit,  the  Genoefe  procured  a 
permanent  one  by  excellent  commercial  eftablifli- 
ments  and  poffellions,  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
debted  both  to  their  own  courage  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  princes,  particularly  Baldwin  king  of  Je- 
rufalem,  to  whom  they  gave  great  affiftance  when 
he  took  the  holy  city. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were 
under  a  confular  government ;  but  with  the  form 
of  it  we  are  unacquainted.  W e  know  only  that 
the  confuls  were  annual.  The  Genoefe,  at  that 
period,  extended  their  territories  a  great  way 
around  their  capital,  which  was  the  centre.  The 
war  with  the  Pifans  continued.  The  popes  and 
the  emperors  endeavoured  to  effect  a  recondite 
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ation  ;  but  they  fucceeded  only  for  fhort  inter¬ 
vals.  The  foundation  of  their  quarrel  was  frill 
Sardinia.  We  are  not  informed  what  kind  of 
power  the  two  republics  exercifed  in  that  ifland, 
though  we  find  that  it  had  kings,  fome  of  whom 
were  tributary  to  the  Pifans,  and  others  to  the 
Genoefe. 

One  of  thefe  petty  monarchs,  named  Barafon, 
who  depended  on  the  Genoefe,  offered  them  a 
large  fum  of  money  to  affilt  him  to  make  him- 
felf  maker  of  the  ifland.  They  confented  to  this 
requek,  as  much  for  interek,  as  through  hatred 
to  the  Pifans ;  but  after  they  had  been  fuccefsful, 
when  they  came  to  think  of  payment,  king  Bara¬ 
fon  found  himfelf  very  much  embarraffed.  Pie 
borrowed  from  rich  Genoefe  individuals  a  fum 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  republic.  When  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  loan  expired,  the  monarch’s  embar- 
raffment  was  renewed.  Having  gone  to  Genoa  to 
fettle  with  his  creditors,  they  threw  him  into  pri- 
fon,  without  fhewing  the  leak  refpeff  for  his  dig¬ 
nity.  Pie  remained  there  eight  years,  and  then 
difappeared,  having  either  paid  the  debt  or  been 
releafed  as  infolvent.  After  this  period  we  find 
the  families  of  Spinola  and  Doria  dikinguilhed 
among  the  Genoefe  nobility ;  and  it  appears  by 
fome  circumkances  which  took  place,  that  the 
government  was  arikrocratic,  like  that  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians  at  Rome,  under  the  prefidency  of  con- 
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fills  ;  and  as  at  Rome  alfo  divifions  prevailed  be- 
tween’the  nobility  and  the  people. 

This  difcord  was  fomented  by  two  families,  the 
Caftelli  and  Avocati,  who  induced  others  to  join 
their  party.  Their  hatred  originated  from  a  dif- 
pute  between  them  for  the  honour  of  precedency, 
in  the  year  1170,  at  the  folemn  entry  which  the 
fenate  thought  proper  to  caufe  king  Barafon  to 
make  into  the  city.  The  fenators  exerted  them- 
felves  to  reconcile  them,  but  without  effect.  Not 
knowing  how  to  accomplifh  this  objett,  the  fe¬ 
nate,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  period,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  decide  the  affair  by  a  combat  of 
three  againlt  three.  When  the  champions  had 
entered  the  lifts,  in  the  prefence  of  the  people 
invited  to  this  fpebtacle,  the  archbifhop  Hugh,  a 
prelate  univerfallv  refpedted,  by  an  elegant  fpeech 
replete  with  pious  fentiments,  made  them  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  embrace  each  other.  The 
Caftelli,  however,  did  not  remain  at  peace.  They 
embroiled  themfelves  with  the  Corte.  The  Volte 
and  the  Vento  had  alfo  quarrels,  and  many  ot 
their  partifans,  both  nobles  and  plebeians,  were 
banifhed.  Their  houfes  were  pulled  down,  as  a 
mark  of  degradation  ;  and  the  towers,  which  de¬ 
fended  them,  were  demolifhed,  as  baftilles  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  people. 

Thefe  inteftine  divifions  produced  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  government  in  1190.  Genoa 
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was  furrounded  by  republics,  Verona,  Lodi,  Mi¬ 
lan,  Cremona,  Florence,  Como,  Sienna,  Lucca, 
Pavia,  Parma,  Placentia,  Bologna,  Padua,  Pifa, 
and  a  great  many  others  more  or  lefs  coniiderable. 
Harafled  by  their  noble  fellow  citizens,  who  afpired 
at  the  fir  it  places,  the  moll  of  thcfe  had  refolved 
to  eftabliih  a  chief  chofen  from  fome  foreign  city, 
under  the  name  of  D.oge ,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame  as  duke,  or  under  the  denomination  of 
podeftat ,  pretor,  or  even  abbot.  The  Genocfe, 
agitated  by  the  like  intrigues,  refolved  to  make  a 
trial  of  this  fingular  government.  In  1 1 90,  they 
chofe  a  podojtaf,  who  was  to  be  always  a  foreigner, 
and  to  enjoy  his  power  only  a  year,  affifted  by  a 
council  of  fix  citizens,  feledted  from  among  the 
nobles. 

One  of  the  CaftelliY  who  had  held  diftinguifhed 
employments  under  the  republic,  fubmitted  not 
without  regret  to  this  new  conlritution.  Attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  him  to  the  change,  and  to 
render  his  activity  lefs  dangerous,  by  directing  it 
to  fome  external  objedt.  He  was  entrufted  by 
the  government  with  embaffies,  the  command  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  in  a  word,  with  com- 
miflions  which  required  ability,  and  which  were 
capable  of  gratifying  a  man  fond  of  honours.  He 
acquitted  hjmfelf  in  all  thefe  with  the  molt  brib. 
liant  fuccefs.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  not- 
withltanding  the  law  which  excluded  citizens, 
either  on  account  of  the  efteem  entertained  for 
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him,  or  through  violence  on  his  part,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  podeftat.  His  adminiftration,  which  had 
been  dreaded,  was  attended  with  peace  at  home, 
and  fuccefs  abroad.  The  population  of  Genoa 
feemed  then  to  increafe.  Befides  its  war  with 
the  Pifans,  which  frill  fubfifted  in  Sardinia,  -  it 
made  excurfions  to  Africa  againft  the  Moors  and 
Saracens,  and  defcents  in  Sardinia  and  Corfica. 
The  Genoefe  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  and 
Cyprus,  where  they  found  the  Venetians.  This 
period  gave  birth  to  the  rivalihip  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Rome 
and  Carthage. 

After  the  Caftelli,  the  foreign  podeftats  were 
revived.  In  1206,  Genoa,  being  diffatisfied  both 
with  its  confuls  and  podeftats,  placed  itfelf  under 
five  foreign  doctors  or  civilians ;  but  it  retained 
them  only  a  year  and  returned  to  its  podeftats. 
We  need  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  lawyers  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  Genoa,  at  this  time, 
was  as  much  occupied  with  treaties  as  with  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions.  Treaties  of  peace,  truces,  and 
commercial  conventions,  with  Pi  la,  Venice,  and 
Marseilles ;  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sa¬ 
racens.  We  find  one  even  with  a  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia  ;  and  the  crufades  always  maintained  its 
navy.  The  podeftat,  in  general,  was  likewife  a 
man  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law.  There  were 
fome  of  them,  however,  fit  for  the  profefti on  of 
arms,  and  who  were  able  to  make  their  authority 
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be  refpecled  in  the  city,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  towns,  whom  the  Genoefe  caiied 
their  vaffals.  Among  this  number,  was  one 
named  Martiningue.  But,  in  common,  they 
were  not  charged  with  the  military  functions.  In 
1228,  a  citizen,  of  an  illuftrious  family,  named 
Delmarc,  employed  by  the  podeftat  to  keep  in  a 
ftate  of  equality  other  families  who  wilhed  to  ac¬ 
quire  authority,  finding  that  he  had  in  his  hands 
the  forces  of  the  republic,  fullered  himfelf  to  be 
hurried  on  by  the  fame  ambition  as  that  which  he 
had  been  commiffioned  to  fupprefs  :  an.inftance 
of  the  danger  which  people  may  experience  from 
their  own  partifans,  during  the  times  of  turbu¬ 
lence.  At  that  period,  there  were  feveral  throng 
and  violent  factions  at  Genoa.  One,  under  the 
name  of  Rampini,  attached  to  the  popes ;  and  the 
other,  called  Mafcherats,  or  the  malked,  devoted 
to  the  emperors.  They  were  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibelines,  under  different  appellations. 
Private  animofities  were  collected  around  their 
ftandards.  They  were  fupported  at  Genoa  by 
various  families,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Porco 
and  Grillo.  When  the  moft  ignoble  fee  thefe 
names,  which  indicate  an  origin  of  the  meaneft 
kind,  they  need  not  defpair  of  becoming  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  aid  of  factions.  The  Porco  and 
Grillo,  together  with  their  partifans,  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  city,  by  the  podeftat,  on  account 
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of  a  fedition.  Their  property  was  confifcated  and 
their  houfes  were  demolifhed. 

Thefe  divihons  were  favourable  to  the  enter- 
prifes  ot  the  emperor  Frederick  againft  Genoa. 
Fie  blockaded  its  port  and  reduced  it  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs.  The  exiles,  by  their  incurfionS 
-into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  increafed  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country.  Their  enemies 
called  them  banditti  and  robbers  ;  and  both  par¬ 
ties  bellowed  upon  each  other  the  molt  infamous 
names.  Being  at  length  exhaulted,  tranquillity  was 
reftored.  The  exiles  were  received  into  the  city, 
but  they  did  not  enter  it  without  experiencing 
great  forrow,  when  they  beheld  the  devaluation 
of  their  property,  and  without  fcattering  the  feeds 
of  new  diffenfions,  The  people  began  to  be  im¬ 
patient  of  their  fufferings  in  this  hate  of  hoflility, 
and  to  be  incenfed  againft  the  nobles,  whom 
they  confidered  as  the  authors  of  that  difcord 
which  often  interrupted  their  peace.  Iheir  dis¬ 
content  was  followed  by  murmurs,  and  from  mur¬ 
murs  they  proceeded  to  open  violence. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  people  were 
either  bar  ailed  or  treated  with  feverity.  But 
chains,  though  invilible,  are  often  not  lefs  op- 
preflive.  They  complained,  and  fo  loudly,  that 
the  nobles,  though  unwilling  to  let  them  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  authority,  fuffered  them  at  lead:  to 
have  a  protector,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
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Captain.  The  firft  perfon  elected  to  this  office 
was  called  Boccanegra,  Black-Mouth.  This  man 
was  little  formed  for  grandeur.  He  was  dazzled 
by  it  and  abufed  it.  His  train  was  that  of  a 
prince,  and  his  pomp  was  equally  extravagant. 

He  caufed  his  falary,  which  was  before  fixed, 
to  be  augmented,  and  removed  his  habitation  to 
a  palace,  which  he  ornamented  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  at  the  expence  of  the  republic.  The 
nobles  pointed  out  this  conduct  to  the  people,  to 
whom  it  gave  great  offence.  They  difplaced 
their  captain  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  again  put 
themfelves  under  a  podeftat. 

In  every  enterprife  there  needs  only  a  begin-  1*65. 
ning.  The  firft  fuccefs  of  the  people,  which  had 
procured  them  a  captain,  opened  their  eyes  in 
regard  to  their  own  power.  There  were  among 
them  fome  families  wbio,  by  their  merit  and 
riches,  were  able  to  vie  with  the  nobility,  fo  that 
there  were  two  very  diftinft  parties  in  the  repub¬ 
lic,  that  of  the  nobles  and  that  of  the  people; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  latter,  Oberto  Spinola  con¬ 
ceived  he  could  make  himfelf  mafier  of  Genoa. 
Having  confined  the  podeftat  at  his  own  houfe, 
his  partifans  ran  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city, 
during  the  night,  crying  out :  ££  Oberto  Spinola, 

“  lord  and  captain  of  Genoa.”  But  his  meafures  - 
had  not  been  concerted  with  prudence.  When 
the  people  aflembled  at  day-break,  it  was  found 
that  Spinola  did  not  poffefs  that  influence  over 
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them  which  he  imagined.  He  thought  himfelf 
happy  to  efcape  by  giving  up  his  pretenfions.  In 
the  room  of  the  podefiat,  who  had  fled  during  the 
tumult,  they  chofe  two  governors,  Doria  and 
another  Spinola,  but  only  for  the  four  months 
which  the  podeftat,  who  disappeared,  ought  to 
have  remained  in  office  :  after  that  period,  they 
elefted  another,  who  was  alfo  a  foreigner. 

A  year  after,  Oberto  Spinola  made  another  at¬ 
tempt,  but  with  more  fuccefs.  In  order  that  he 
might  better  enfure  the  refult  of  his  enterprife, 
he  united  his  intereft  to  that  of  Doria ;  and  both, 
having  caufed  tnemfelves  to  be  elected  captains 
of  the  Genoefe  liberty,  leized  on  the  fupreme 
authority  ;  but  they  fullered  a  fhadow  of  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  magiftrate,  whom 
they  named  abbot  or  rector  of  the  people.  They 
conferred  on  him  a  profufion  of  honours,  and  af- 
figned  to  him  a  comfiderabk  revenue,  with  a 
beautiful  palace,  guards,  and  precedency,  on 
every  occafion :  marks  of  diftinction  highly  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  people,  who  were  pleafed  to  fee  a 
chief  felecied  from  their  body.  The  captains 
created  a  new  podeftat,  and  furrounded  them- 
felves  with  the  authority  of  the  fenate.  Armed 
with  this  power,  they  banifhed,  profcribed,  and 
plundered  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  party, 
and  among  others,  the  Fiefchi  and  the  Grimaldi. 
The  exiles  had  recourfe  to  foreign  powers.  Charles 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  was  much  ir.tereiied 
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in  their  favour,  and  declared/ war  again!!  the  re¬ 
public.  It  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury, 
but  a  happy  circumftance  put  an  end  to  the  quar¬ 
rel.  One  of  the  Fiefchi,  being  elected  pope, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  his  family 
and  their  enemies,  and  caufed  their  partifans, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  city,  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  condition.  After  this  they 
elected  two  captains,  Spinola  and  Doria. 

Thefe  families  could  not  brook  being  fub- 
jected  to  captains.  They  excited  new  com¬ 
motions,  and  were  again  expelled.  The  cap¬ 
tains,  from  being  annual,  had  caufed  themfelves 
to  be  declared  permanent  for  three  years.  This 
prolongation  of  their  power  gave  offence.  Re- 
monffrances  were  made  to  them,  in  which  they 
were  told  that  it  was  the  continuation  of  their  au¬ 
thority  that  promoted  the  troubles  of  the  ftate, 
and  that  the  rival  families  would  never  confent 
to  bend  under  their  yoke.  They  therefore  abdi¬ 
cated,  for  the  fake  of  peace ;  and  one  captain, 
a  foreigner,  was  appointed  to  fupply  their  place. 
It  mull  be  allowed  that  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
were  never  in  fo  flouriihing  a  condition  as  under 
the  captains.  Befides  other  fcrvices,  they  gave  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Pifans,  by  a 
complete  victory  obtained  at  fea.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  thefe  ancient  enemies  ol  Genoa  have  been 
incapable  of  contending  with  their  rivals.  The 
government  of  the  captains  was  mild  and  equi- 
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table  in  every  thing  not  relating  to  their  own  au¬ 
thority.  Peace  prevailed  during  this  adminiftra- 
tion ,  but  it  was  purchafed  by  murder,  pillage, 
and  other  acts  of  violence,  which  muft  be  allowed 
to  the  people  by  thofe  who  with  to  employ  them. 
Plifrory  affords  few  inftances  of  two  men  govern¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years  with  equal  authority,  and 
fuch  perfect  union,  that  every  thing  feemed  to 
emanate  from  the  fame  will.  Their  voluntary 
abdication,  both  at  the  fame  time,  is  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable. 

u94.  The  Genoefe  were  happy  to  get  rid  of  the  Pi- 
fans,  becaufe  they  had  then  proceeded  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  Venetians.  Thefe  repub¬ 
licans  had  long  fhewn  a  fpirit  of  enmity  to  each 
other,  and  their  petty  quarrels  only  ferved  to  in- 
ereafe  their  animofity,  which  at  length  burll;  forth 
in  infulting  challenges  and  battles,  rather  bloody 
than  decifive.  During  thefe  hoftilities  abroad, 
Genoa  was  a  prey  to  new  troubles  at  home. 
The  foreign  captain  did  not  find  himfelf  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  between  the 
factions.  The  Fiefchi  and  their  partifans  were 
once  more  expelled.  No  other  means  could  be 
devifed  for  reftoring  tranquillity,  than  to  eftablifh 
two  national  captains,  and  the  fons  of  thofe  who 
had  refignedwere  elected. 

Their  faction  was  that  of  the  Ghibelines.  When 
they  had  eftablifhed  its  influence,  they  abdicated, 
after  the  example  of  their  fathers,  and  a  foreign 
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podeftat  was  chofen  to  fucceed  them.  The 
Guelphs,  however,  returned,  and  found  means 
to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  difcord  among  the  Ghibe- 
lines,  and  to  detach  from  them  the  Doria,  except 
one  of  them,  named  Barnaby  Doria,  who  re¬ 
mained  a  firm  adherent  to  Opicio  Spinola,  chief  of 
the  Ghibelines.  Thefe  two  men  again  expelled 
the  Guelphs ;  got  themfelves  eledted  captains, 
and  eftablifhed  a  podeftat,  and  an  abbot  of  the 
people.  Imagining  that  their  power  was  then 
well  fecured,  they  fuffered  the  Guelphs  to  re¬ 
turn. 

The  latter,  fupported  by  the  family  of  the  1307. 
Doria,  fomented  a  quarrel  between  the  two  col¬ 
leagues,  and  infpired  Barnaby  Doria  with  the 
moft  violent  jealoufy.  Opicia  Spinola  did  not 
wait  for  its  effedts ;  he  caufed  Doria  to  be  ar- 
refted  and  depofed,  and  placed  himfelf  alone  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  Doria  having  ef- 
caped  from  prifon,  united  himfelf  and  his  family 
to  the  Guelphs ;  collected  an  army,  and  offered 
battle  to  Spinola,  who  was  defeated.  The 
Guelphs  being  received  into  the  city,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  gave  vent  to  their 
hktred  againft  Spinola  and  his  partifans.  They 
plundered,  burnt,  and  profcribed,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  provijional  government ,  compofed  of 
fixteen  members,  for  which  they  afterwards  fub- 
ftituted  the  more  permanent  power  of  a  council 
oi  twelve,  fix  of  the  nobility,  and  fix  of  the  pie* 
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beians,  but  ffcill  with  an  abbot  of  the  people  to 
flatter  the  multitude.  In  regard  to  the  heads  of 
the  ruling  faction,  they  feemed  to  take  no  fhare 
in  the  adminiftration,  which  thev  directed,  how- 
ever,  in  fecret ;  fatisfied,  as  they  faid,  with  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  country,  by  re¬ 
pelling  the  efforts  of  the  Ghibelines,  who  wifhed 
to  return.  They  were  at  length  all  admitted,  ex¬ 
cept  their  chief  Spinola,  who  was  excluded. 

Every  thing  was  in  a  date  of  tranquillity,  when 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  happened  to  pafs  through 
Genoa.  Being  an  affable  prince,  he  won  the  ef- 
teem  of  the  Genoefe,  and  all  of  a  fudden  thefe 
people,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  conceiving  an 
idea  that  they  could  not  be  happy  but  under  the 
dominion  of  a  mailer,  refigned  themfelves  to  him 
for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  This  prince  had 
brought  back  with  him  Opicio  Spinola,  and  fe- 
cretly  favoured  the  Ghibeline  faction.  On  his 
departure,  he  left  him  in  fufficient  force  to  refume 
an  afcendancy  over  the  Guelphs.  1  he  latter  were 
again  expelled;  and  a  council  of  twenty-four, 
twelve  nobles,  and  twelve  plebeians  was  efta- 
biifhed,  under  the  prefidency  of  a  foreign  po- 
deftat.  The  war,  which  at  frit  had  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  one  faction  and  another,  at  length  divided 
families.  The  Doria  and  the  Spinola  fought  for 
twenty-four  days  in  the  city,  compelling  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  hoiff  their  colours,  and  follow  their  ftand- 
ards,  while  they  inundated  the  ftreets  with  blood. 
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The  Spinola  were  expelled.  The  Guelphs,  their 
ancient  adverfaries,  having  become  enemies  to 
the  Doria,  introduced  the  vanquiihed  by  health. 
The  Doria  fled  in  their  turn ;  and  the  Guelphs, 
finding  themfelves  mailers  of  the  field,  made 
Charles  de  Fiefchi  and  Gafpard  Grimaldi  captains 
and  rectors  of  the  people,  but  hill  retaining  a  fo¬ 
reign  podeflat. 

Genoa  affords  a  finking  example  of  thofe  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  which  the  people  are  unavoidably  ex- 
pofed,  during  the  fluctuations  of  a  government, 
endeavouring  to  find  {lability.  The  reftors 
expelled  the  Ghibelines,  and  the  latter  befieged 
the  city.  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  marched  to 
its  relief,  and  caufed  the  fiege  to  be  raifed. 
The  people,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  their  joy  and 
madnefs,  pulled  down  and  reduced  to  allies  the 
fuperb  palaces  of  the  befiegers ;  deflroyed  or 
plundered  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them  ; 
and,  in  the  tranfport  of  their  gratitude,  pro¬ 
claimed  Robert  their  fovereign.  This  prince,  ha¬ 
ving  left  a  governor  in  the  city,  the  Ghibelines 
returned  to  befiege  it.  Every  aftion  of  horror, 
murder,  devaflation,  and  fire,  was  committed  on 
both  Tides,  but  the  Ghibeliues  were  repulfed. 
The  licentioufnefs  of  the  people  in  Genoa  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  good  citizens 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  the 
bad.  They  had  decemvirs  to  fuperintend  the 
police.  The  fiege  was  continued  with  obilinacy 
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and  fury,  but  Robert  again  caufed  it  to  be  raifed. 
He  then  entered  the  city,  and  was  once  more 
proclaimed  fovereign  by  the  people.  The  nobles 
at  firft  oppofed  this  nomination ;  but  they  at  lalt 
confented  to  make  a  trial  of  his  government  for 
fix  years.  This  agreement  produced  a  reconci- 
liation,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  between 
the  hands  ot  Robert’s  vicar,  in  prefence  of  the 
abbot  of  the  people  and  the  magiftrates,  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  fix  Guelphs  and  fix  Ghibe- 
lines. 

The  two  factions  had  yielded  only  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  moment.  Their  difputes, 
therefore,  which  had  been  fufpended,  were  again 
revived,  and  with  more  violence,  as  Robert’s 
vicar,  an  artful  man,  fomented  the  flames  of  dif- 
cord  between  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
deftroy  the  one  by  the  other ;  but  this  policy  did 
not  turn  out  to  his  advantage.  He  was  difmifled 
from  the  city  without  noife  or  tumult,  as  well  as 
the  Guelphs,  whofe  caufe  he  had  efpoufed. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Ghibelines  then  elefted  two 
captains,  Raphael  Doria  and  Galeotto  Spinola, 
with  an  abbot  of  the  people,  a  foreign  podeftat, 
aiTeflors,  counfellors,  and  lieutenants.  This 
complex  government,  notwithftanding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  parts,  lafted  three  years,  during  which 
the  captains  found  means  to  get  themfelves  con¬ 
tinued.  They  gave  great  power  to  the  nobility, 
who  for  that  reafon  fubmitted  without  much  op- 
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pofition  to  their  authority.  The  cafe  was  not  the 
fame  with  the  people,  difcontented  on  account 
of  the  haughtinefs  of  the  two  captains ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  left  them  nothing  in  the  election  of 
their  abbot  but  the  form,  and,  in  reality,  named 
him  themfelves.  The  effefcts  of  their  difcontent 

\ 

were  refledled  on  the  nobility. 

The  convulfion  began  by  an  infurredtion  of  the  *339- 
Genoefe  failors.  The  Genoefe  had  fent  to  the 
king  of  France  a  fleet  of  fliips  to  affift  him  to 
fubdue  the  Flemings,  who  had  revolted.  The 
crews  of  thefe  veflels  having  caught  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  from  thofe  again!!  whom  they  had  been 
fighting,  became  mutinous,  and  affected  inde¬ 
pendence.  Their  commanders  punifhed  fome  of 
them,  and  difcharged  the  reft,  who  carried  with 
them  this  fpirit  of  infubordination  to  Savona, 
where  they  landed.  The  troops  raifed  among  the 
Genoefe  citizens,  who  were  fent  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  adopted  their  ideas,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  city  inflamed  the  people  wfith  a  de¬ 
lire  of  emancipating  themfelves  from  the  flavery 
of  the  nobles.  The  people,  therefore,  demanded 
that  they  might  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  elect 
their  own  abbot,  and  they  exprefied  their  demand 
in  terms  fo  imperious,  that  the  captains  durft  not 
venture  to  oppofe  it.  But  it  was  not  a  reftor  or 
common  abbot  that  the  plebeians  wifhed  for, 

They  infilled  on  givingjaim  a  more  extenfive  au- 
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thority;  and  for  this  purpofe  chofe  twenty  per- 
fons  to  make  the  election. 

While  the  eleftors  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  the  people  were  murmur¬ 
ing  on  account  of  their  flow  progrefs,  a  poor  ar- 
tifan  exclaimed  aloud :  “  What  occaiion  have 
“  we  for  fo  much  delay  ?  Why  don’t  you  elect 
“  for  your  abbot  Simon  Boccanegra,  who  is  here 
fC  prefentr”  All  immediately  fbouted  out  with 
tranfport :  “  Let  Boccanegra  be  our  abbot  !’* 
They  then  put  a  naked  fword  into  his  hand,  and 
placed  him  between  the-  two  captains.  Bocca¬ 
negra,  either  in  confequence  of  a  plan  previoufly 
concerted,  or  of  a  refolution  formed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  returned  the  fword,  and  faid:  “  Citizens, 
“  I  entertain  a  moft  grateful  fenfe  of  the  honour 
S£  you  wifli  to  confer  upon  me  ;  but  I  mull  beg 
“  leave  to  decline  it.  No  one  of  my  family  has 
“  ever  yet  been  abbot  of  the  people ;  I  will  not 
“  be  the  firft  to  introduce  into  it  that  title  5  and 
4<  therefore  I  beg  you  will  bellow  it  on  another.’’ 
This  was  telling  them,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that 
being  of  the  fame  family  as  their  find  captain, 
Boccanegra,  it  was  beneath  him  to  accept  any 
office  inferior  to  that  held  by  his  ancefior.  His 
meaning  was  readily  comprehended.  The  gene¬ 
ral  {Hence  that  enfued  was  interrupted  by  another 
ftrong  voice,  crying  out:  “  Let  Boccanegra  then 
“  be  mape  lord  of  Genoa.” 
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“  I  accept,”  replied  Boccanegra  with  great  mo- 
defty,  c<  either  as  abbot  or  lord.”  “  Lord,  Lord,” 
cried  the  multitude,  “  and  not  abbot.”  “  You 
“  comprehend,  no  doubt,”  replied  he  again, 

“  that  I  (hall  fhare  the  authority  with  the  cap- 
“  tains.”  “  No,  No,”  cried  they  all,  “  govern 
“  alone,  and  be  our  doge.  Long  live  the  doge. 

“  Long  live  the  people!”  The  nobles  who  were 
prefent  appeared  as  if  thunderftruck,  without 
daring  to  utter  a  tingle  word.  The  people  in  the 
intoxication  of  their  joy  began  to  infult  them,  and 
to  plunder  their  houfes.  The  firfl  ufe  which  the 
doge  made  of  his  authority,  was  to  allay  this 
phrenzy  as  much  as  pollible ;  being  induced  to 
purfue  thefe  moderate  meafures,  either  through 
humanity,  or  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
nobility.  The  latter,  however,  placed  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  apparent  tranquillity  which  the  doge 
had  re-efrablithed.  The  greater  part  of  them  re¬ 
tired  from  the  city,  as  if  afraid  to  remain  in  it. 

Next  -morning  Boccanegra  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  with  more  foiemnity,  and  appointed 
a  council  entirely  popular.  The  nobles  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  government,  and  the  whole  au¬ 
thority  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  know  how  ambition  finds 
means  to  brave  danger;  how  thofe  fired  with  that 
paiilon,  after  efcaping  the  rnofi.  imminent  perils 
again  expofe  themfelves  to  them  with  new  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  how  they  are  neither  intimidated 
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nor  difconcerted  by  the  example  of  others  facri- 
ficed  to  popular  fury,  muft  ftudy  the  hiitory  of 
Genoa,  under  the  doges.  They  will  there  find 
inftruftion,  alfo,  how  to  agitate  the  people,  and 
to  make  them  take  up  arms,  on  pretences  of  every 
kind.  Thofe  whom  they  leaft  fuppofe,  are  often 
the  molt  powerful ;  and  a  word  prefented  to  their 
imagination,  a  word  deftitute  of  meaning,  which 
demagogues  clothe  in  whatever  fignification  fuits 
their  purpofe,  is  fometimes  fufficient  to  put  them 
in  motion.  In  fhort  they  will  there  fee  the  means 
employed  at  all  times  to  excite  their  fury  ;  to 
call  it  forth  in  the  neceffary  degree,  to  render  it 
methodical,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of 
faction. 

Boccanegra,  defirous  of  giving  fplendour  to 
his  adminiftration  by  foreign  exploits,  marched 
from  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  popular  bands, 
took  fome  fortreffes  from  the  malcontents,  re- 
pulfed  the  nobility  who  were  advancing  towards 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  ruined  their  infant 
marine,  and  humbled  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
lords.  The  people  who,  in  general,  have  little 
fnare  in  triumphs,  were  highly  pleafed  to  fee 
themfelves  figure  here  as  the  principal  aftors. 
Their  attachment  to  the  doge  exceeded  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pafiion ;  it  was  religious  refpecf  and  adora¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  doge,  haraffed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  nobles,  and  a  life  wholly  fpent  in  precau¬ 
tion,  againft  alfaffination  as  well  as  poifon,  thought 
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proper,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
to  Men  to  reafonable  propofals,  which  reftored 
fome  power  to  the  nobles,  and  were  likely  to 
bring  back  peace,  the  creature,  the  god  of  the 
people,  became  in  their  eyes  a  malignant  and 
dangerous  being.  Their  friendthip  was  converted 
into  hatred.  Boccanegra  being  too  well  ac-- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  formidable 
arms,  which  he  had  fo  often  employed,  abdi¬ 
cated,  after  a  profperous  magiftracy  of  five  years, 
and  retired  to  Pifa. 

He  chofe  for  the  moment  of  his  abdication  a 
time  when  an  army  of  the  nobles  was  before  the 
city.  The  doge,  named  Murta,  who  fucceeded 
him,  made  propafals  for  peace ;  but  they  were 
rejected  by  the  befiegers,  though  feconded  by 
the  nobles,  who  had  remained  in  the  city.  The 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  bring  about  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  did  not  prevent  them  from  becoming  fuf- 
pected  to  the  popular  party,  who  imagined  that 
they  kept  up  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the  be¬ 
fiegers.  They  fearched  their  houfes,  and  feized 
their  arms,  while  the  people,  apprehending  no 
farther  danger  from  this  quarter,  threw  themfelves 
with  fury  on  the  befiegers,  and  repulfed  them 
from  the  walls.  Murta  was  a  man  of  a  mild 
pacific  temper,  and  poffeffed  all  the  civil  virtues. 
As  he  was  remarkably  moderate,  he  made  no 
change  in  his  ufual  manner  of  life,  and  exerted 
himfelf  to  reconcile  the  oppofitc  parties.  The 
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neighbours  of  the  Genoefc,  who  experienced  the 
diftant  effects  of  their  turbulent  fpir'it,  endea¬ 
voured  alfo  to  reftore  tranquillity  among  them, 
and  thefe  united  efforts  produced  a  treaty  by 
which  the  nobles,  who  remained,  were  to  be 
preferred.  Some  of  the  exiles  had  permiffion  to 
return,  hut  the  chiefs  were  banifhed  for  ever. 
The  latter  carried  their  misfortunes  to  France,  and 
'a!  hi  oft  all  pefifhed  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Cteci,  having  been  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
French,  who  received  them. 

Genoa  was  at  this  time  happy,  governed  by 
the  doge  Marta,  and  victorious  under  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Vignofo,  who  was  able  as  a  general,  as 
he  was  juft  and  compafllonate  as  a  man.  Be¬ 
sides  gaining  other  advantages  to  his  country,  he 
conquered  the  if  and  of  Chios.  The'  following 
crrcumftance,  which  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea 
of  his  character,  is  related  of  him.  Being  per- 
fuaded  that,  however  good  the  intentions  of  a 
general  may  be,  it  is  impoflible  for  him  not  to 
render  a  great  many  miferable  againft  his  will, 
that  he  might  repair  as  much  poffible  the  injury 
he  had  done  or  tolerated,  he  left,  at  his  death,  a 
conftderable  fum  for  the  purpofe  of  marrying  poor 
girls  at  Chios. 

1350.  Murta  was  fucceeded  by  Valenti.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  Genoefe  under  this  government, 
fo  glorious,  f  nee  the  republic  was  gaining  fignal 
victories  over  the  Venetians,  became  difgufted 
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with  the  office  of  doge.  Valenti  made  no  hefi- 
tation  to  abdicate,  and  the  Genoefe  fubmitted  to 
the  dominion  of  John  Vifcpnti,  archbilhop  of 
Milan.  It  would  appear  from  their  eagernefs 
for  this  change  that,  by  committing  to  other 
hands  the  reins  of  government,  they  conlidered 
it  as  a  heavy  burthen.  Their  whole  thoughts 
were  now  bent  on  war,  which  they  carried  on 
with  the  molt  brilliant  fuccefc  again!  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  under  the  command  of  Pagano  Doria,  who 
was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  civil  virtues  as 
by  his  valour  and  military  talents.  Tills  great 
man  died  without  leaving  enough  to  defray  the 
charges  of  his  funeral.  The  republic  caufed  him 
to  be  interred  at  its  expence  ;  and  erefled  a  mag¬ 
nificent  maufoleum  to  his  memory. 

On  the  death  of  the  archbilhop  Vifconti,  the 
Genoefe  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  nephews.  I  he 
latter  were  much  grieved  to  lofe  fo  noble  an  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  fevere  altercations  took  place  on  this 
fubjeft.  Boccanegra  haitened  from  Tifa,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  thefe  troubles.  He  indeed 
armed  the  people,  the  nobility,  and  the  Miianefe  ; 
excited  them  to  proceed  to  ho  fill  ties,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  getting  himfelf  re-elected  doge.  When 
he  had  accomplillied  his  object,  the  haughty  Hoc- 
can  egr  a  avenged  himfelf  in  a  cruel  manner  for 
his  firft  difgrace,  which  be  believed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  nobility.  lie  deprived  them 
of  all  authority ;  loaded  them  with  taxes  ;  prq- 
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fcribed  them;  and  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities, 
that  he  was  at  length  poifoned.  In  the  eledion 
of  his  fucceffor,  the  people  employed  that  form 
which  has  been  fince  retained.  They  named 
twenty  eledors ;  thefe  named  fix  tv,  and  the  fixty 
twenty-one,  who  appointed  ten,  by  whom  the 
doge  was  chofen.  Can  it  be  believed  that  this 
complex  procedure,  which  feems  to  leave  every 
thing  to  chance,  is  only  a  work  of  greater  com¬ 
bination,  and  neither  prevents  intrigues  nor  their 
fuccefs. 

x361*  The  choice  fell  on  Gabriel  Adorno,  but  fcarcely 
had  he  been  eleded,  when  he  found  himfelf  com¬ 
pelled  to  a  compromife  by  the  Milanefe  fadion, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Montalto,  a  Genoefe. 
By  this  treaty  Adorno  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  a 
large  fum  to  the  Milanefe,  and  Montalto  agreed 
to  leave  the  city  for  two  years.  The  doge  found 
very  troublefome  affiftants  in  his  two  lieutenants, 
who  vrere  called  decemvirs  ;  as  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  thofe  appointed  to  that  office. 
They  might  have  afforded  him  fupport,  and  ena-  , 
bled  him  to  appeafe  the  murmurs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  difcontented  on  account  of  their  taxes ;  but 
one  of  them,  named  Fulgofio,  envenomed  the 
hatred  of  the  people  againft  him,  by  his  artful 
harangues.  Adorno,  therefore,  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  refign,  Fulgofio  was  eleded  in  his 
head.  Eight  years  after,  the  latter  was  difplaced 
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m  his  turn.  A  falfe  alarm,  excited  among  the 
people  at  a  very  feafonable  period,  was  fufficient 
to  produce  this  revolution.  Antonio  Adorno,  and 
Nicholas  Guarco,  candidates  for  the  office  of 
doge,  fpread  a  report  that  the  Venetians  and  the 
Milanefe  were  at  the  gates  of  Genoa.  The  peo¬ 
ple  flew  to  arms,  and  the  two  ambitious  compe¬ 
titors  feized  the  doge,  who  was  battening  to  repel 
the  enemy,  and  confined  him  in  prifon.  The 
faff  ion  then  defied  Adorno  ;  but  aim  oft  imme¬ 
diately  after,  either  in  confequence  of  a  concerted 
fcheme,  or  through  neceflity,  he  refigned  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Guarco. 

Under  this  doge,  though  not  a  warrior,  the 
Genoefe  arms  were  attended  with  the  mod  bril¬ 
liant  fuccefs  againft  the  Venetians.  They  block- 
aded  Venice,  which  was  never  done  bv  any  other 
nation,  and  compelled  that  haughty  republic  to 
humble  itfelf  before  their  pride.  It  is  not  known 
what  might  have  been  the  confequence  of  this 
unequal  contefl,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  if 
new  troubles  had  not  obliged  Guarco  to  recall 
his  troops  to  Genoa  to  oppofe  the  malcontents.  It 
needs  excite  no  aftonifhment  to  fee  among  them 
Antonio  Adorno,  who  had  abdicated  with  fo 
much  condefcenfion.  The  moment  of  Guarco’s 
fubmitting  to  demitiion  was  not  yet  arrived.  A 
negotiation  took  place,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
fliould  remain  doge,  with  eight  mentors  called 
proveditorSy  four  merchants,  and  four  artifans. 
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The  Montalto,  already  -mentioned,  got  himfelf 
appointed  one  of  the  artifan-proveditors,  though 
by  profeffion  a  lawyer.  But  every  thing  is  legal 
in  the  times  of  turbulence. 

i3?3-  The  former  fpkit  of  difcord  was  foon  revived. 
Adorno  made  hade  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but 
to  his  great  furprife,  Montalto  had  been  elected. 
The  latter  did  not  long  furvive  his  exaltation,  and 
carried- with  him  to  -the  grave  the. regret  of  the 
Genoefe.  Adorno,  -who-  came  forwards  once 
more,  obtained  the  •  fufdrage'S'  of  the  people,  and 
believed  himfelf  to  be  firmly  inftalled,  becaufe 
he  found  means  to  prevent  the  uneafinefs  which 
Gnarco  might  have  given  him,  fev  caufing  .him 
to  be  confined  in  a  fortrefs  3  but  he  involved 
himfelf  in  ■  misfortune,  through  that  exeefs  of 
timidity  which  he  fnewed  in  the  new  commo¬ 
tions,  which  afterwards  took  place.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  firmnefs  he  might  have  appeafed  them  3  but 
he  abandoned  his  country  and  difappeared.  His 
efcape  excited  afconiihment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  gave  offence.  No  one,  however,  enquired 
after  him,  and  James  Fulgofa  was  elected  in  his 
room. 

jis0-  Thefe  quarrels,  which  occafioned  the  (bedding 
of  fo  much  blood,  were  confidered  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  competitors  as  affairs  of  amufement.  They 
behaved  to  each  other  like  gamefters,  who  are  in 
a  date  of  hoftilitv  while  their  game  lads,  but 
friends  as  foon  as  it  is  ended.  Adorno  repented 
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of  his  flight,  returned  to  Genoa  with  as  much  fe- 
crecy  as  he  had  quitted  it,  and  furprifed  Fulgofio 
in  his  palace,  when  juft  fitting  down  to  table  : 
tc  You  have  ordered  dinner  for  yourfelf,”  faid 
he.  cc  It  is  proper  that  you  fhould  not  be  dilap- 
“  pointed.  You  fliall  dine  with  me,  and  may 
£C  return  to  your  former  habitation  time  enough 
“  to  put  every  thing  in  order.”  It  is  much  to  be 
wiflied,  that  Adorno  had  always  conducted  him- 
felf,  under  the  different  events  of  life,  without 
peevifhnefs  or  paffion  ;  but,  either  io  gratify  his 
revenge  or  to  make  himfelf  be  dreaded,  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  vengeance  to  every  perfon  who  had 
oppofedhim.  Exile,  taxation,  ptmifnment,  and 
torture,  were  all  employed.  Ide  whs,  however, 
repaid,  as  far  as  p'offible,  in  confpiracies,  attacks 
diredt  as  well  as  indirect,  and  hoftilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Unable  to  maintain  his 
ground,  he  could  not  help  (hewing'  fymptoms  of 
a  wifti  to  retire.  An  iniurredtion  of  the  people 
took  place  ;  and  being  purfued  to  a  convent, 
where  he  hid  himfelf,  he  made  his  cfcape  during 
the  night. 

The  people,  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  wandered 
about,  as  chance  directed,  giving  vent  to  their 
imprecations  and  proceeding  to  every  excels. 
Amidft  the  wild  confufion  of  this  tumult,  their 
ears  were  (truck  with  the  name  of  Montalto,  the 
darling  name  of  their  ancient  doffe  and  that  of  his 
foil,  a  young  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
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pofleffed  of  an  agreeable  figure,  and  already 
known  by  his  amiable  qualities.  He  had  no 
fooner  appeared  than  they  all  agreed  that  he  mull 
be  doge,  and  every  mouth  was  open  to  proclaim 
his  election.  He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  ; 
and  next  morning  the  regular  forms  were  gone 
through,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  all  pre- 
fent.  He  gave  the  people  no  reafon  to  repent  of 
their  choice  ;  which,  though  precipitate,  could 
not  have  fallen  on  a  more  deferving  objedt. 
Montalto  was  open  and  generous,  void  of  envy  or 
fufpieion,  and  endowed  with  all  the  candour  of 
youth,  'fwo  parties  itarted  up  to  oppofe  him  : 
that  of  Adorno,  who  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
that  of  the  children  of  Guarco,  whom  Adorno 
favoured,  after  he  had  thrown  their  father  into 
prifon.  Befides  thefe  twro  faftions,  there  ap- 
-  peared  a  third,  compofed  of  the  partifans  of  Boc- 
canegra.  Montalto  united  to  his  party  that  of 
Fulgofio  and  his  adherents.  The  commotion 
which  enfued  was  a  real  civil  war.  The  doors 
of  the  houfes  were  buril  open,  lighted  torches 
were  thrown  into  them,  and  others  were  pulled 
down  or  deftroyed. 

1393.  What  means  could  be  devifed  to  appeafe  this 
fury  of  the  people,  which  had  proceeded  to  a 
degree  of  madnefs  that  threatened  the  total  ruin 
of  the  city  ? 

Some  ' pci fons,  whofe  intentions  were  good, 
though  they  do  not  feern  to  have  been  able  poll- 
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ticians,  imagined  that  the  difficulty  might  be  re 
moved,  by  naming  a  doge  who  would  adhere  to 
no  faction,  as  they  were  perfuaded  that  he  would 
overcome  them  all.  They  elefted  a  Juftiniani,  a 
wife  and  moderate  man,  who  was  fo  prudent, 
that,  when  he  found  he  could  not  promote  union 
among  the  people,  abdicated  fome  time  after. 
Adorno,  Fulgofio,  Guarco,  Boccanegra,  and  Mon- 
talto,  continued  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againft  each 
other  5  and  this  conflict  induced  all  parties  to 
adopt  one  of  thofe  defperate  meafures  which 
fometimes  produce  concord  :  to  declare  Montalto 
perpetual  doge. 

As  the  wind,  when  it  rifes,  difperfes  the  clouds 
which  obfcure  the  horizon,  the  perpetual  dictator 
breathed,  wre  may  fay,  on  his  rivals,  and  they 
were  difperfed.  Boccanegra  alone  remained, 
buffered  himfelf  to  be  taken,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  When  already  on  the  fcaffold,  while 
the  axe  feemed  as  it  fufpended  over  his  head  by 
a  thread,  Montalto,  l'urrounded  by  his  council, 
wras  looking  out  at  the  window,  according  to  his 
ufual  cufforn,  and  beheld  the  unfortunate  victim 
fhedding  tears  and  beeffing  tor  life.  The  bofom 
of  youth  is  the  feat  of  fenfibility.  T  he  doge  had 
opened  his  lips  to  pronounce  a  pardon,  but  an 
old  counfellor  ridiculed  his  companion  as  veeak- 
nefs,  and  fet  out  to  batten  the  punithment.  Mon¬ 
talto,  however,  called  him  back,  made  the  flgnal 
of  pardon,  and  Boccanegra  was  faved. 
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1 394-  The  benevolence  of  the  young  doge,  of  which 

this  is  only  one  inftance  among  many,  did  not 
leffen  the  activity  of  faff  ion.  The  commotions 
ftill  continued.  Haraffed  by  a  dignity  which 
rendered  his  life  miferable,  Montalto  went  on 
board  a  galley,  proceeded  towards  Gavi,  and 
abandoned  to  their  unhappy  fate  a  people  who 
were  incapable  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  either  by  feverity  or  mildnefs.  As  foon 
as  he  had  quitted  the  city,  a  perfon,  named  Zo- 
aglio,  was  chofen  to  fdl  his  place.  Adorno  again 
made  his  appearance  at  the  gates,  as  a  fuppliant, 
begging  only  to  be  received,  and  declaring  that 
he  would,  in  future,  live  as  a  peaceful  citizen, 
without  interfering  in  the  government.  Zoaglio 
N  either  really  believed,  or  was  under  the  neceihty 
of  appearing  to  believe  him.  As  foon  as  Adorno 
was  admitted,  he  introduced  the  Fulgofio  and 
Guarco,  and  the  former  troubles  were  revived. 
Zoaglio,  ho,wever,  being  a  man  void  of  ambition, 
made  himfelf  a  voluntary  facrifice  and  abdicated. 
Ful 2:0110  and  Guarco  then  caft  lots  for  the  office 
of  doge,  and  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Montalto  either  recalled  bv  the  Genoefe,  or 
impelled  by  a  defire  of  honours,  which  are  not 
eafily  forgotten,  returned  to  Genoa  with  a  body 
of  troops,  and  was  joined  by  one  Fiefco.  Adorno 
was  equally  well  attended.  Fugofio  alfo  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body,  and  fup- 
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ported  the  doge,  Guarco.  The  latter,  being 
obliged  to  yield,  abdicated  his  office,  and  tied. 
Adorno  was  taken  prifoner  by  Montalto ;  but 
what  feemed  likely  to  ruin  him,  turned  out  to  his 
advantage.  He  firft  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
afterwards  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Montalto,  whofe  candour  and  frncerity  laid  him 
open  to  feduffiion. 

When  their  convention  was  concluded,  they 
afiembled  the  people,  who  were  already  informed 
of  their  reconciliation.  Adorno  addreffied  them 
firft,  with  that  perfualive  elquence  which  was  na¬ 
tural  to  him  j  lamented  the  misfortunes  of  Genoa ; 
expreffed  much  forrow  for  the  exceffes  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  ambition  ;  alrnoft  begged 
pardon  for  his  pad  conduct,  and  communicated 
to  them  the  noble  refolution  formed  by  himfelf 
and  Montalto,  to  renounce  all  their  rights.  He, 
therefore,  exhorted  them  to  make  choice  of  fome 
mild,  peaceable  man,  calculated  to  enfure  the 
happinefs  of  his  country.  Montalto  next  mg.de 
a  plain,  unadorned  fpeecn,  which  difplayed  open- 
riefs  and  fimplicity. 

To  fee  Adorno  in  a  date  of  repentance,  was 
fomething  very  remarkable  ;  but  whether  his  dif- 
intereftednefs  was  feigned  or  real,  advantage  was 
taken  of  it.  Ninety  perfons  were  chofen  from 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  affembly,  in  order  that 
they  might  proceed  to  the  ele&ion  of  a  doge. 
Scarcely  had  they  [hut  themfelves  up  for  that  pur- 
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pofe,  when  a  dreadful  noife  was  heard  in  the 
flreets.  Some  burft  open  the  doors,  and  others 
clambered  in  at  the  windows,  while  the  air  re¬ 
founded  with  fhouts  and  horrid  imprecations  un- 
lefs  Adorno  fliould  be  elected.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  proclaimed  by  the  trembling  electors,  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  way,  that  they  might 
avert  the  violence  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened.  Montalto  finding  himfelf  thus  deceived 
quitted  the  affembly  in  a  violent  rage,  and  vow¬ 
ing  vengeance. 

1396.  Fie  admitted,  as  partners  of  his  refentment,  all 
the  enemies  of  Adorno  whom  he  could  find ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
efpecially  among  the  nobility.  Floftilities  were 
renewed  with  more  afperity  than  ever;  but  they 
were  not  fortunate  to  the  confederates.  They 
were  repulfed  by  Adorno  ;  but.  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  this  doge,  they  formed  a  refolution  of  fub- 
jefting  Genoa  to  a  foreign  power.  The  French 
hafl  already  got  a  footing  in  the  date  by  the  en- 
terprifes  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy.  The  nobles 
entered  with  them  into  a  negotiation;  and  Adorno, 
who  was  informed  of  it,  finding  that  they  were 
railing  up  an  enemy,  againft  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  defend  himfelf,  determined 
to  abandon  his  country  to  the  French,  and  thus 
to  acquire  a  merit  which  would  call  forth  their 
gratitude  towards  him. 

O 

The  doge  had  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
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merit,  and  the  forces  of  the  date.  He  commanded 
alfo  the  will  of  the  people,  enchained  by  prepof- 
feffion  and  their  confidence  in  his  dignity.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  much  wifer  plan  for  the  French 
to  receive  from  Adorno  an  authority  already  efta- 
blifhed,  than  that  which  his  enemies  offered  to 
procure.  They,  accordingly,  treated  with  him 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  In  a  general  a  trem¬ 
bly,  convoked  for  the  purpofe,  he  proved  fo 
clearly  the  advantages  which  might  refult  to  Ge¬ 
noa  by  fubmitting  to  France,  that  the  meafure 
was  adopted  amidff  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
people.  The  Genoefe  abandoned  themfelves  to 
the  moft  lively  tranfports  of  joy,  as  if  that  day 
had  been  tire  happieft  and  moll  fortunate  of  the 
republic.  The  popular  government,  by  becoming 
anarchical,  had  already  ended  in  two  chiefs,  Ro¬ 
bert,  king  of  Naples,  and  Vifconti,  archbifhop 
of  Milan  :  Charles  VI.  was  the  third. 

When  we  refiefl  on  the  charafter  of  the  Ge¬ 
noefe,  and  what  had  taken  place,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  prince 
fhould  produce  tranquillity.  The  nobles,  headed 
by  Guarco  and  Montalto,  and  protected  by  the 
duke  of  Milan,  who  afpired  to  the  fovereigntv, 
were  much  chagrined  to  fee  it  abandoned  to  a 
prince,  who  would  not  be  under  any  obligation 
to  them  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles 
who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Adorno,  openly  ex¬ 
tolled  the  monarchical  government,  which  they 
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confidered  as  highly  advantageous’  to  their  order, 
and  fupported  the  revolution  with  all  their  might. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  two  chiefs,  Montalto  and 
Guarco,  who  were  even  taken  prifoners,  but  af¬ 
terwards  releafed,  and  their  common  intereft,  re¬ 
conciled  for  fome  time  the  two  noble  faffions. 
They,  however,  fubfifted,  both  equally  exafpe- 
rated  in  their  hearts,  under  the  name  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines ,  which  they  refumed 
A\ith  a  kind  of  enfhufiafm.  The  arrival  of  a 
French  governor,  and  a  general  amnefiy,  which 
lie. granted,  produced  a  truce,  fo  much  the  more 
effeflual,  as  the  intriguing  Adorno  was  carried 
off  by  death. 

139S.  Every  thing  wras  going  on  in  the  beft  train  pof- 
fible,  when  the  French  governor,  fufpecting  fome 
fecret  plots,  and  apprehending  that  the  podejiat, 
or  ordinary  criminal  judge,  was  not  fufficient  for 
the  purpol'e  of  fearching  out  the  confpirators  and 
their  accomplices,  eftablifhed  another  judge,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  captain  of  juft  ice,  whom  he  in¬ 
vented  with  abfolute  power,  without  bounds  and 
without  appeal.  The  Genoefe  were  irritated  as 
much  as  frightened  by  this  bloody  tribunal,  and 
they  offered  up  vows  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  noble 
Ghibelines,  who  were  ravaging  the  country.  The 
governor  fuppreffed  his  captain  of  juftice  3  but  at 
the  fame  time  offended  the  Guelphs,  who  were 
his  friends,  by  fome  favours  which  he  granted  to 
the  Ghibelines,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to  his 
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party.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  him 
not  to  alienate  thefe  Ghibelines  too  much,  as 
they  were  joined  by  the  popular  faction,  at  all 
times  formidable. 

This  artful  policy  did  not,  however,  fucceed. 
The  two  factions,  being  thus  placed  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing,  were  better  enabled  to  exercife 
their  animofity  againft  each  other.  In  the  courfe 
of  fifteen  days,  they  fought  no  lefs  than  fix  battles 
in  the  city.  It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the 
fcenes  of  horror  by  which  they  were  accompa¬ 
nied.  Stones,  marble,  and  bronze  were  not  fhel- 
tered  from  the  effefls  of  their  fury.  The  public 
buildings,  the  ornament  of  Genoa,  were  demo- 
lifhed  and  razed  to  the  foundation.  The  ftreets 
were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  and 
the  houfes  were  infected  by  the  odour  which  ex¬ 
haled  from  them.  The  ravages  of  the  plague 
were  added  to  the  miferies  of  war  and  of  famine. 
Thefe  fcourges  ceafed  rather  by  their  becoming 
exhaufted,  than  in  confequence  of  any  publick 
meafures  purfued  to  check  them.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  longer  any  eftablithed  authority  in 
Genoa.  The  governor  had  retired,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  France  feemed  to  have  formed  a  refolution 
of  fuffering  thefe  furious  people  to  weaken  each 
other  by  their  Ioffes,  in  order  that  it  might  after¬ 
wards  govern  them  with  more  eafe,  like  maniacs 
when  fuffered  to  exhauft  themfelves  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  efforts. 
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But  their  turbulent  paffions  were  not  yet 
cooled.  Another  governor,  who  was  fent  to 
them,  found  them  hill  far  from  being  compofed. 

He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  meafure 
difagreeable  to  the  nobility,  but  judged  to  be  ne- 
ceffary,  which  was  to  allow  the  eftablifhment  of 
twelve  popular  magiifrates,  chofen  from  the  clafs 
of  tradesmen.  This  expedient,  however,  was  not 
attended  with  fuccefs.  With  the  fame  enthufiafm 
that  the  Genoefe  had  embraced  the  honour  of  1 
becoming  French  citizens,  they  now  detefted  that 
character,  four  years  after  they  had  alfumed  it. 
The  very  name  of  governor  was  become  odious 
to  them.  This  magiftrate  thought  it,  therefore, 
prudent  to  humour  their  prejudice,  and  to  fuffer 
them  to  be  governed  by  an  intermediary  officer, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  captain  of  the 
king's  guard.  lie  was  chofen  among  the  natives 
of  Genoa.  Boccanegra,  who  had  been  faved 
from  punifhment  by  Montalto,  was  the  fir  ft  that 
enjoyed  this  whimfical  dignity  ;  but  being  unable 
to  maintain  it,  he  refigned  his  authority.  Lu- 
zardo,  another  Genoefe,  wdro  was  appointed  his 
fucceffor,  abdicated  alfo  ;  refumed  his  office,  and 
afterwards  quitted  it  a  fecond  time.  All  this  was 
contrary  to  the  wall  of  the  governor,  though  it 
took  place  as  if  by  his  confent.  The  council  of 
France,  at  laft,  refoived  to  make  a  grand  effort 
againft  thefe  feditious  people,  and  to  try  whether 
it  was  poffibie  to  render  them  fubmifiive  to  go- 
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vernment,  or  whether  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
abandon  them  entirely. 

This  attempt  was  entrufted  to  the  abilities  of 
John  le  Meingre,  lord  of  Boucicaut,  marfhal  of 
France,  who  was  difpatched  with  an  efcort  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  army.  Boucicaut  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  which  he  juflly  merited  by  his 
bravery,  difintereflednefs,  and  equity  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  was  a  man  of  great  feverity,  and 
of  an  impetuous,  inflexible,  and  inexorable  dif- 
pofition.  As  his  character  was  well  known  in 
Genoa,  his  entry  infpired  terror.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  thoufand  infantry,  and  as  many  horfe, 
all  obferving  a  ftern  filence  like  their  chief,  and 
like  him  calling  looks  of  indignation  at  the  crowd 
by  whom  they  were  furrounded.  The  fight  of 
the  formidable  Boucicaut  incrcafed  their  alarm. 
His  features,  figure,  and  deportment  all  confpired 
to  render  his  external  appearance  terrible  ;  but 
in  private  fociety  this  ferocious  outfide  was  foft- 
ened  by  great  affability,  the  utmoft  politenefs, 
engaging  mildnefs,  and  an  affemblage  of  all  the 
focial  virtues ;  fo  that  Boucicaut  in  public,  and 
Boucicaut  in  private  life,  were  two  men  abfo- 
lutely  different. 

He  began  his  adminiftration  by  a  fevere  acl  of 
juftice  and  policy.  We  have  feen  that  Boccane- 
gra  and  Luzardo,  under  the  title  of  captains  of 
the  king’s  'guard,  had  enjoyed  authority  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  governor.  Boucicaut,  without 
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any  form  or  trial,  caufed  them  both  to  be  arretted, 
and  condemned  to  death.  In  vain  did  they  al¬ 
ledge  that  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
people  in  a  hate  of  infurreflion,  and  that  they 
had  accepted  the  place  without  forgetting  the 
obedience  which  they  owed  to  the  king.  The 
governor,  notwithstanding  thefe  excufes,  ordered 
them  to  be  conduced  to  the  fcaffold.  While 
Boccanegra,  Strong  and  vigorous,  refifted  the 
guards  by  whom  he  was  furrounded,  and  dis¬ 
puted  his  head  with  the  executioner,  Luzardo 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  moved,  who  flock¬ 
ing  around  him,  concealed  him  from  view,  and 
thus  favoured  his  efcape.  He  at  find  fled  to  a 
church,  and  finding  means  to  retire  from  the  city, 
became  Boucicaut’s  molt  formidable  enemy.  The 
governor,  irritated  by  Luzardo’s  efcape,  caufed 
the  Genoefe  officer  who  commanded  the  guard 
to  be  inftantly  beheaded. 

Nothing  but  the  rneft  rigorous  meafures,  and  de¬ 
priving  the  multitude  of  every  opportunity  to  rife, 
could  reftrain  fo  feditious  a  people.  Boucicaut 
neglected  no  means  that  could  enable  him  to  ac- 
complifh  this  end.  He  difarmed  the  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  who  were  too  often  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  factions  in  the  city,  and  compelled  the 
citizens  to  carry  their  arms  to  the  citadel,  which 
he  furrounded  with  ditches  and  ramparts  that 
Secured  it  from  every  attack.  He  broke  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  different  quarters,  gonfaloniers,  fyn- 
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dies  and  other  officers ;  and  forbade,  under  the 
fe  vereft  penalties, all  conferences  and.  public  af- 
femblies.  He  prohibited  alfo  the  appellations  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  the  badges  peculiar 
to  thefe  factions.  The  body  of  tradefmen  were 
deprived  of  their  confuls,  and  were  commanded 
not  to  eledf  others.  Nothing  was  now  done  but 
by  the  orders,  or  with  the  confent,  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  fraternities,  even  in  a  country  fo 
much  attached  to  its  religious  u  fa  yes,  affiembled 
no  longer,  but  with  its  permiffion. 

If  fome  of  the  Genoefe  regretted  their  ancient 
civil  inftitutions,  and  the  popular  form  of  their 
government,  others  approved  of  Boucicaut’s  re¬ 
forms,  while  they  beheld  the  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  the  city  enjoyed  under  the  vigilant  care 
of  one  mailer.  To  the  advantage  arifing  from 
his  police,  he  added  that  of  maintaining  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Genoefe  abroad,  by  defending  their 
poffeffions  and  reviving  their  commerce.  Under 
his  government  was  eflablifhed  the  bank  of  St. 
George,  a  fund  which  was  open  for  all  thofe  who 
choofe  to  lodge  their  money  there,  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  Hate.  It  has  been  the  model  of 
all  the  public  banks  formed  fince  that  period. 

The  adminiffration  of  Boucicaut  was  fupported 
by  terror.  He  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
this  mean,  that  he  was  inflexible  in  regard  to 
the  lead  infringement  of  his  authority.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  precaution  perhaps  too  far,  by  permitting 
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lio  reflections  on  his  government,  and  by  punifli- 
ing  as  high  treafon  fpeeches  or  obfervations  on 
this  fubjefl.  He  wifhed  even  to  extend  his  inter¬ 
diction  to  the  thoughts.  This  tyrannical  conduct 
tended  only  to  concentrate  the  public  difcontent, 
and  to  render  it  more  active.  Notwithftandinsr 

o 

the  reftraint  laid  upon  confidence,  the  people 
communicated  to  each  other  their  grievances  and 
their  complaints.  Some  executions,  more  than 
fevere,  made  them  proceed  from  private  com¬ 
plaints  to  open  murmurs.  Luzardo,  continually 
hovering  about  in  the  country  of  Genoa,  after  he 
had  been  again  taken,  and  had  again  efcaped, 
fanned  their  indignation  againft  the  governor. 
Boucicaut,  however,  would  have  triumphed  over 
all  his  ftratagems,  and  all  his  efforts,  had  not  the 
general  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  neceffity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  French  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  Genoa. 

The  Italian  princes,  having  united  to  prevent 
the  French  from  fortifying  themfelves  in  Italy, 
where  they  were  already  too  powerful  by  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Genoa,  came  to  lay  liege  to  that  city 
in  order  to  deliver  it  from  the  French  yoke ;  but 
they  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  fhaken  it  off 
as  foon  as  Boucicaut  had  retired.  The  revolution 
was  not  effected  without  the  effufion  of  blood,  and 
great  horrors  committed  againft  the  French,  whom 
the  marlhal  had  left  to  maintain  his  authority. 
When  the  confederate  princes,  therefore,  ap- 
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peared  before  the  city  with  the  nobles  of  the  Ghi- 
beline  party,  who  accompanied  them,  having  at 
their  head  the  marquis  of  Montferat,  thofe  of  the 
Guelphine  party  within  the  walls,  after  delibe¬ 
rating  together,  opened  the  gates  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montferat  fliould  be  acknowledged  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  republic.  This  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

With  the  marquis  of  Montferat,  captain-gene¬ 
ral,  was  joined  a  council  of  twelve,  halt  nobles 
and  half  plebeians,  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  This 
mixture  formed  a  very  heterogeneous  mafs.  The 
Ghibelines  having  for  their  chief  Luke  de  Fiefco, 
expelled  the  Guelphs.  The  latter  endeavoured  to 
return.  The  captain-general  being  difpleafed 
with  the  Ghibelines,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Fulgofio  and  the  Adorno,  thought  it  his  intereft 
to  fuffer  the  Guelphs  to  return,  and  for  that  reafon 
he  favoured  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Fie 
connived,  it  is  faid,  in  the  mafia  ere  of  one  of 
the  Fulgofio,  and  c.aufed  one  of  the  Adorno  to  be 
loaded  with  irons ;  but  thefe  precautions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  lofing  the  principality  of  Genoa. 
A  council  of  eight  magiftrates  was  efiablifhed, 
and  thefe  eight  convoked  an  aflembly  confiding  of 
three  hundred  of  the  moil  diftinguifned  citizens. 
This  aflembly  pafied  a  law  that,  in  future,  ple- 
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beians  as  well  as  nobility  fhould  be  admitted  to 
every  dignity.  Adorno  being  releafed  by  the 
marquis  of  Montferat,  under  an  idea  that  his 
prefence  would  excite  trouble,  became  on  the 
contrary  a- rallying  point  for  the  noble  and  popular 
factions.  He  was  elefted  doge  as  foon  as  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  city. 

An  important  labour  was  undertaken  in  his 
time :  that  of  making  laws  to  reform  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  cabals.  This 
bufmefs  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  twelve  aged 
magiftrates,  who  enafted  that  no  perfon  could 
be  elefted  doge  unlefs  he  was  a  Genoefe  born  ; 
a  member  of  the  mercantile  body,  and  at  leaft 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  reader  may  eafily  guefs 
the  nature  of  their  regulations,  in  regard  to  mo¬ 
rals.  They  were  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  put 
in  execution  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  Adorno  was  attended  with  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  tranquillity.  One  Ifnard  Guar- 
co,  imagining  that  he  continued  too  long  in  office, 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  him ;  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  attempt  was  expelled.  One  Mon- 
talto,  equally  enterpriling,  had  better  fuccefs, 
and  obliged  Adorno  to  refign  his  dignity.  It 
was  not,  however,  conferred  upon  him,  but  on 
Barnaby  Guarco,  a  lawyer,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  frequent  harangues  to  the  people 
on  peace.  'I  he  chiefs  of  the  popular  houfcS 
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thought  this  too  great  a  reward  for  the  civilian. 
They  forced  him,  therefore,  to  abdicate,  and 
elefled  Thomas  Fulgofio  in  his  dead. 

Fulgofio  was  a  liberal,  brave,  indefatigable, 
and  attentive  man,  who,  while  he  neglefted  no 
part  of  adminiftration,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  affection  of  the  people.  Fie 
re-eftabliihed  tranquillity  at  home,  procured 
peace  abroad,  reduced  to  obedience  the  Corficans 
who  had  revolted,  diminifhed  the  taxes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  part  of  his  patrimony  in  building  and 
repairing  edifices,  and  in  other  works,  which 
were  objecls  of  utility  rather  than  of  pomp. 
Among  thefe  we  may  clafs  the  cleaning  of  the 
port  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  choked  up  with 
filth  and  mud.  Thomas  Fulgofio  displayed  no 
qualities  but  thofe  of  the  nobleft  kind.  He  was, 
therefore,  expofed  to  envy,  w^hich  is  always  the 
enemy  of  virtue.  The  Guarco,  Spinola,  Mon- 
talto,  Adorno,  and  other  malcontents,  who  were 
not  fo  much  difpleafed  wdth  the  doge  as  at  not 
being  in  his  place,  when  they  found  that  they 
could  not  deftroy  him  alone,  excited  againft  him 
Philip  Mary  Vifconti,  duke  of  Milan,  a  dange¬ 
rous  neighbour  to  Genoa,  who  only  fought  for 
an  opportunity  of  fomenting  difturbances,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  authority  which  had  been 
podefed  by  his  anceftors  in  that  city. 

The  war  began,  and  continued  with  an  alter¬ 
nation  of  good  and  bad  fuccefs  on  both  fdes. 
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Tile  confederates,  along  with  Vifconti,  had 
brought  againd  Genoa  almoft  all  Italy.  Fulgofio 
fupported  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  the  forces 
of  the  republic  alone ;  but  the  ftorm  increafed  in 
fo  alarming  a  manner,  that,  dreading  left  by  his 
too  great  obdinacy  he  fhould  become  the  caufe 
of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Vifconti.  Fulgofio’s  departure  was  a  real  tri¬ 
umph.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  to  his  galley,  with  the  mod:  affecting  tefti- 
rnonies  of  forrow  and  refpedt.  Fie  retired  to 
Sarzana,  the  territory  of  which  was  given  to  him 
by  the  republic,  as  a  mark  of  edeem,  and  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  breaches  made  in  his  pa¬ 
trimony,  by  his  generofity  towards  his  country. 
Thus  Genoa  became  fubjedl  once  more  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Milanefe.  It  ad  limed  a  mailer 
whom  it  neither  loved  nor  elteemed.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  fubjects  difeontented  on 
account  of  the  ravages  which  he  had  occafioned 
during  the  war.  But  the  people  dill  diewed  an 
equal  joy. 

14-2.  Vifconti’s  plan  for  fubjugating  the  Genoefe 
was  as  follows :  to  involve  them  in  wars  with 
Arragon,  Venice,  and  Florence,  from  which  he 
alone  could  have  derived  advantage  ;  to  ailed!  to 
favour  the  citizens  to  the  prejudice  ol  the  other 
ranks:  to  rive  a  wav  the  towns  and  fortreffes  to 

O  J 

his  friends,  under  the  pretence  of  governments, 
and  thus  to  difmemher  the  date  j  not  to  perfecute 
the  exiles,  on  the  contrary,  to  pity  them,  to  fulfer 
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them  to  return,  and  thus  to  add  fhrength  to  pri¬ 
vate  hatred  ;  to  keep  the  people  always  in  aflion, 
by  reports  artfully  fpread,  and  the  chiefs  in  a  date 
of  fufpenfe  by  hope  and  fear.  By  this  conduct, 
Vifconti  had  nearly  lulled  the  Genoefe  into  a 
mortal  deep. 

But  vengeance  is  ever  vigilant.  Thomas  Ful-  H3S- 

O  O 

golio,  who  quitted  with  regret  the  dignity  of 
doge,  which  he  had  maintained  wdth  fo  much 
propriety,  obferving,  from  his  retreat,  the  fituation 
of  affairs,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens 
refpefting  their  condition.  The  number  of  the 
malcontents,  colletled  around  him  by  his  exer¬ 
tions,  dill  increafed.  The  faction  of  Adorno 
united  itfelf  to  his,  under  Barnaby  Adorno,  and 
they  both  dill  farther  drengthened  themfelves 
by  the  abilities  of  Spinola,  an  able  general.  The 
people  alfo  were  incenfed  againd  the  duke  of 
Milan,  wTho  had  blinded  them  in  regard  to  the 
atrociohs  conduct  of  Piccini,  the  commander  of 
his  troops.  After  a  victory  gained  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Genoefe  over  the  malcontents,  this  bar¬ 
barian  was  fo  cruel  as  to  caufe  the  prifoners  to  be 
maffacred  in  cold  blood,  though  they  begged  for- 
givenefs  on  their  knees,  and  though  the  Genoefe 
in  his  army  interceded  for  thefe  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims,  their  brethren  and  fellow-citizens. 

Not  contented  with  this  execution,  more  hor¬ 
rid  than  any  which  had  been  feen  for  a  long  time 
in  the  chriftian  dates,  Piccini,  without  regard  tu 
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fex,  age,  or  profeffion,  caufed  all  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  this  butchery  to  be  fold  by  public  auc¬ 
tion.  To  negledt  to  punifh  crimes  fo  enormous, 
is  to  participate  in  them.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Genoefe.  They  fuppreffed 
their  refentment  for  fome  time ;  but  as  foon  as 
they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  face  the 
Milanefe  garrifon,  difperfed  throughout  the  city, 
they  openly  revolted.  Their  firft  meafure  was  to 
choofe  fix  of  the  principal  perfons  among  them, 
whom  they  entrufted  with  the  government,  under 
the  title  of  Defenders  of  their  Country.  The 
defenders  drove  the  Milanefe  into  the  caftle, 
afterwards  took  it,  and  then  expelled  them.  The 
duke  of  Milan  fent  againft  them  the  terrible  Pic- 
cini,  but  he  only  ravaged  the  environs  of  the  city. 

1436.  Genoa  was  Hill  doomed  to  involve  itfelf  in  the 
greateft  misfortunes.  The  defenders  having  at¬ 
tained  to  this  poft  in  the  moment  of  trouble,  were 
at  a  lofs  what  conduce  to  obferve  towards  the 
people.  Being  ignorant  of  the  boundaries  and 
extent  of  their  power,  and  afraid  of  doing  too 
much  or  too  little,  they  remained  in  a  kind  of 
ftupor,  favourable  to  the  banditti,  robbers,  and 
other  vagabonds,  with  whom  the  factions  had 
filled  the  city,  and  no  lefs  convenient  for  the 
chiefs  of  thefe  factions,  who  were  thereby  enabled 
to  form  their  plans  without  moleftation.  The 
Fulgofio.and  the  Adorno  held  the  fir  It  rank  among' 
the  popular  families ;  the  reft,  even  thofe  of  the 
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nobility,  did  not  blufh  to  put  themfelves  under 
their  protection .  The  Montalto  and  the  Guarco 
were  thofe  alone  who  could  oppofe  to  them  for¬ 
midable  competitors. 

The  Genoefe  having  refolved  to  return  to  the 
government  of  a  doge,  Ifnard  Guarco,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  eleCted. 
They  wifhed,  no  doubt,  to  anticipate  the  preten- 
fions  of  Thomas  Fulgofio,  but  Ifnard  had  fcarcely 
been  feven  days  veiled  with  the  authority,  when 
Thomas  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  his  adherents.  He  infilled  that,  having 
quitted  the  office  of  doge  only  to  give  way  to  the 
adminiilration  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  agreeably  to 
the  withes  of  the  people,  as  they  had  now  re¬ 
jected  the  authority  of  the  duke,  it  w as  juft  that 
a  dignity,  which  he  had  renounced  through  com¬ 
placency,  fliould  be  reftored  to  him.  Fulgofio 
was  both  beloved  and  efteemed,  which  is  often 
of  more  avail  than  arguments.  Fie  was,  there¬ 
fore,  re-eleCted  or  re-inftalled  as  the  ancient  doge, 
with  the  confent  of  the  new  one. 

The  Milanefe,  after  they  wTcre  expelled,  did 
not  remain  at  peace.  Befides  other  intrigues  in 
which  they  engaged,  they  embroiled  the  doge, 
Thomas  Baptift  Fulgofio,  with  his  brother,  and 
the  quarrel  became  ferious.  The  two  brothers 
took  up  arms,  and  proceeded  to  hoftilities.  Bap¬ 
tift  was  worfted,  and  taken  prifoner.  Fie  was, 
however,  pardoned  by  his  brother,  and  a  recon- 
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dilation  took  place  between  the  whole  family. 
The  doge  treated  all  his  relations  with  every 
mark  of  kindnefs,  conferring  on  them  dignities, 
and  giving  them  the  command  of  troops.  This 
glaring  partiality  excited  jealoufy.  The  people 
began  to  fay  that  Thomas  Fulgofio  had  been  too 
long  in  poffefiion  of  the  dignity,  and  that  every  one 
ought  to  have  his  turn.  John  Anthony  de  Fiefco 
did  not  confine  himfelf  to  words.  By  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  he  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  Genoefe  coalt,  and  having  induced  fome 
the  nobility  to  come  on  board  his  veffel,  endea¬ 
voured  by  his  fpeeches  to  excite  their  jealoufy 
again!!  the  doge  :  “  Was  it  to  obey  the  laws  of 
tc  a  plebeian,”  faid  he,  “  that  you  Ihook  off  the 
£‘  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince  ?  Was  it  to  give  your- 
£c  felves  an  imperious  matter  in  a  Fulgofio,  that 
£C  you  thook  off  that  of  the  duke  of  Milan?” 
Thefe  fpeeches  produced  the  more  effeft,  as  Ful- 
golio  had  excited  great  envy  by  his  talte  for  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Abandoning  himfelf  to  per¬ 
fect  fecurity,  he  neglected  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  conduct  of  Fiefco.  The  latter  took 
advantage  of  this  carelefsncfs,  and  introduced 
himfelf  into  the  city.  The  doge,  to  his  great 
aftonilhment,  was  inftantly  deferted,  and  thought 
himfelf  exceedingly  happy,  to  be  able,  by  a  ca¬ 
pitulation,  to  regain  Sarzana,  his  ancient  afylum. 

M4  3-  Eight  magiitrates,  called  captains  of  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  liberty ,  were  then  elefted  \  but  they  con- 
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Eight  magnates,  called  Captains  of  the  Geno-  J443* 
ejt  Liberty,  were  then  elected,  but  they  conti¬ 
nued  only  a  month.  This  ofltocracy  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  doge,  named  Raphael  Adorno, 
flanked,  as  we  may  fay,  by  tour  counfcllors,  potted 
at  his  Tides,  to  prevent  him  from  abuflng  his  au¬ 
thority.  There  was  not  much  neceffity  for  this 
precaution,  in  regard  to  Raphael,  for  he  had 
very  little  ambition,  and  was  fo  modott  that  his 
family,  as  they  gained  nothing  by  his  elevation, 
conlidering  his  moderation  carried  too  far,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  refign,  in  favour  of  Barnaby  Adorno, 
from  whom  they  hoped  to  obtain  every  thing 
that  had  been  denied  them  by  Raphael.  But, 
during  a  very  dark  night,  Janus  Fulgoflo,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  doge  Thomas,  entered  the  port  in  a 
Angle  galley,  and,  without  noife,  landed  his. 
whole  crew,  confiding  of  twenty-four  brave  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  were  refolved  to  conquer,  or  to  peri  ill 
with  their  leader.  Having  marched  forwards  to 
the  doge’s  palace,  they  experienced  fome  r^Aft- 
ance,  but  Barnaby  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  next 
morning  Janus  was  eletled  in  his  room. 

Janus  died  at  the  end  of  a  year,  very  much 
regretted.  The  efteem  in  which  he  was  held 
fecured  the  fuffrages  for  Louis  Fulgoflo,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  though  then  abfent ;  but  he  was  very  ill 
fuited  for  the  office,  being  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
no  vices,  poffeffed  no  virtues.  The  dignity  was 
offered  to  Thomas  at  Sarzana,  but  he  preferred 
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the  tranquillity  of  his  retreat.  On  his  refufal,  it 
was  conferred  upon  his  nephew,  Peter  Fulgofio, 
an  intrepid  and  excellent  warrior,  who,  having 
been  before  a  rebel  and  profcribed,  well  knew 
what  meafures  were  beft  to  be  purfued  to  reftrain 
the  infurgents.  Fear  and  terror  were  his  fa¬ 
vourite  means.  He  gave  an  example  of  feverity 
which  was  new  to  Genoa.  A  nobleman,  named 
Galeoto,  having  made  ufe  of  fome  exoreffions 
unfavourable  to  him,  the  dogef  who  in  other  re- 
fpects  had  no  good  will  towards  him,  caufed  him 
to  be  hung  in  his  fenatorial  robes.  Under  his 
feet  was  the  following  label :  fC  This  man  faid 
<c  what  he  ought  not  to  have  faid.” 

145-  Genoa  maintained  the  war,  fometimes  againlt 
France  and  fometimes  againlt  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Arragon ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  war  between  the 
Fulgofio  and  Adorno  expofed  their  country  to. 
foreign  arms.  The  Fulgofio  had  contributed  to 
deprive  France  of  the  fovereignty  of  Genoa,  but 
in  politics  every  thing  is  forgotten.  Thus,  the 
doge,  Fulgofio,  being  hard  prefifed  by  the  Adorno, 
who  had  applied  to  the  Arragonefe  to  affilt  them 
to  get  poffeffion  of  the  dogelhip,  did  not  hefitate 
to  call  in  the  French  to  fupport  him.  He  even 
did  more.  Being  in  danger  of  feeing  his  dignity 
torn  from  him  by  the  Adorno,  he  faid  :  “  Since 
“  I  cannot  command  in  Genoa,  let  Genoa  be 
fc  fubjected.  Let  it  obey  a  foreign  power.  I 
“  fli all  not  rule  mv  counfrv,  nor  fliall  it  be  ruled 
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“  by  the  Adorno.  I  will  obey ;  but  they  alfo 
£C  fhall  have  a  mafter,  and  an  Adorno  ihall  not 
C£  be  mine.”  With  thefe  intentions,  he  propofed 
the  fovereignty  to  Charles  VII.  The  king  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  on  the  fame  conditions  as  thofe  under 
which  it  had  been  held  by  his  father  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  indemnification,  in  money,  was  ftipulated  for 
to  the  doge. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  inflamed  by  the  Adorno 
and  their  partifans,  haftened  to  Genoa,  which  he 
blockaded.  A  famine,  the  confequence  of  war, 
and  its  companion  the  plague,  began  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  city,  when  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Arragon  cauied  the  fiege  to  be  raifed. 
Peter  Fulgofio  now  reafoned  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  no  longer  occafion  to  dread  the  king 
of  Arragon,  nor  the  two  chiefs  of  the  family  of 
Adorno,  Raphael  and  Barnaby,  as  they  were 
now  deftitute  of  fupport.  lie  faid  to  himfelf, 
that  it  would  be  committing  a  great  fault  to  leave 
the  fovereignty  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  not 
to  recover  the  fupreme  authority.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  effefled  ?  The  French  had  a  ffrpng 
garrifon  in  Genoa,  and  it  was  difficult  to  expel 
them. 

Fulgofio  demanded  from  them  the  fum  which  ^459* 
had  been  promifed  as  the  price  of  his  abdication. 

He  was  defired  to  apply  at  the  treafury  of  the 
republic.  The  treafury  was  empty.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  murmur  and  complain ;  and,  on 
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that  account,  was  expelled  from  the  city,  together 
with  his  par tifan s .  Th i  s  wa s  j  ult  wh at  he  wifhed . 
He  repaired  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  who,  not  being 
able  to  give  him  effefclual  afliflance,  referred  him 
to  the  new  king  of  Arragon,  with  ftrong  recommen¬ 
dations.  Fulgofio  gained  over  the  Fiefco,  entered 

into  a  reconciliation  with  all  his  former  enemies, 

- 

and  made  his  appearance  before  Genoa.  Flurried 
on  by  his  hatred  againfl  the  French,  he  did  not 
give  himfelf  time  to  collect  all  the  forces  which 
had  been  promifed  him,  and,  attacking  the  city, 
fcaied  the  outer  wall.  Being  flopped  at  the  fe- 
cond,  after  long  fearch,  he  difcovered  a  pollern- 
gate  which  was  weakly  guarded,  and  rufhed  into 
the  place,  imagining  that  he  was  followed  by  his 
partifans.  Having  imprudently  advanced,  he 
traverfed  feveral  flreets  on  horfeback,  defending 
himfelf  in  the  beft  manner  he  could ;  but  at  length 
perceiving  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed,  he 
*  endeavoured  to  retreat,  purfued  with  volleys  of 
darts  and  Hones,  and,  while  fearching  for  a  paf- 
fage  back  which  he  could  not  find,  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  flick,  inflantly  fell,  and 
expired. 

1461.  His  troops  then  difperfed,  and  Genoa  enjoyed 
tranquillity  for  fome  months,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French.  During  this  interval,  cohfulta- 
tions  were  held  on  the  means  to  be  purfued  to 
provide  for  the  urgent  expences  of  the  republic  ; 
but  the  t  re  a  fury  was  entirely  exhaufted.  It  was 
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necefTarv  therefore  to  fill  it.  The  people  main¬ 
tained  that,  as  they  were  excluded  from  honours 
and  dignities,  there  was  no  reafon  why  they 
fihould  be  Hill  oppreffed  with  this  burthen.  The 
nobility  excufed  themfelves  alfo.  While  they 
were  difputing  on  this  point  with  great  warmth, 
a  young  man  exclaimed  :  C£  Why  all  thefe  words? 
“  Have  we  pot  arms  to  pro'eure  us  juftice  ?  To 
“  arms,  citizens!  To  arms!”  The  whole  city 
was  immediately  in  a  ftate  of  infurrettion.  As 
the  people  declared  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  attacking  the  French,  the  governor  offered  to 
become  mediator.  He  was  juif  on  the  point  of 
fucceeding,  when  Paul  Fulgofio,  archbifhop  of 
Genoa,  brother  of  the  deceafed  doge  Peter,  to¬ 
gether  with  Profper  Adorno,  entered  the  city. 
Fulgofio,  in  confequence  of  a  convention,  fuffered 
Adorno  to  be  elected  doge.  The  two  families 
united  their  hatred  again!!  the  French,  who  had 
retired  into  the  citadel  3  and  though  the  gover¬ 
nor  had  behaved  with  great  moderation,  the  peo¬ 
ple  attacked  the  place,  as  if  there  had  been 
caufe  of  complaint  again!!  them.  The  fiege  v/as 
prolonged  by  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
doge  and  the  archbifhop ;  but  they  were  recon¬ 
ciled  through  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  who  was  induced  to  this  meafure,  not  fo 
much  through  a  love  of  peace,  as  on  account  of 
hatred  to  the  French. 
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1464-  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
thefe  men  was  the  molt  perverfe.  One  advifed 
what  was  wrong,  and  the  other  performed  it. 
They  underltood  each  other  wonderfully  well : 
the  archbiffiop  in  inventing  means  to  opprefs  the 
people,  and  the  other  in  putting  them  into  exe¬ 
cution,  A  formidable  kind  of  concord,  if  it  could 
exift  between  bad  men  !  But  on  account  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  archbiffiop  over  the  French, 
who  had  relieved  their  countrymen  ffiut  up  in 
the  citadel,  the  doge  refufed  to  admit  the  prelate 
into  the  city,  being  apprehenfive  that  the  glory 
he  had  acquired  might  render  him  too  powerful. 
The  partifans  of  the'  archbiffiop  oppofed  this  kind 
cf  profcription,  and  endeavoured  to  caufe  him  to 
Open  the  gates.  Adorno  perfffied  in  keeping  them 
ffiut.  A  battle  took  place  in  the  city,  in  the 
view  of  the  befieged  and  the  Milanefe  auxilia¬ 
ries,  who  remained  calm  fpeflators  of  the  com¬ 
bat.  The  refult  was,  that  the  doge  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  city ;  and  Louis  Fulgofio, 
wffio  was  not  an  archbiffiop,  was  deeded  in  his 
ftead.  The  prelate,  highly  incenfed,  difplaced  his 
relation,  and  got  himfelf  appointed  his  fucceffor; 
but  fcarcely  had  he  been  inverted  with  this  dig¬ 
nity,  when  he  gave  offence  to  the  people,  and  re- 
figned  it  to  Louis.  A  few  days  after  it  returned  to 
the  archbiffiop  Paul.  During  'thefe  changes, 
Louis  XI.  difguffed  with  a  fovereignty  fo  preca- 
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nous  as  that  of  Gepoa,  voluntarily  refigned  his 
authority.  It  is  reported,  that  fome  Genoefe  de¬ 
puties,  defirous  of  inducing  him  not  to  abandon 
them,  having  faid  to  him,  “  We  confign  ourfelves 
“  over  to  you,  with  the  utmoft  fmcerity the 
monarch  abruptly  replied,  “  And  I  'confign  you 
to  the  devil.” 

To  fall  into  his  hands,  indeed,  would  have 
been  much  the  fame,  as  to  fall  into  thofe  of  the  -  i 
archbilhop.  The  prelate,  accompanied  by  ban¬ 
ditti  and  murderers,  ran  day  and  night  through 
the  ftreets  of  Genoa,  robbing,  plundering,  maf- 
facring,  and  committing  the  mod  horrid  exceffes.’ 

Againii  this  mitred  tyrant,  who  was  too  well  fup- 
ported  by  fateilites,  the  unfortunate  Genoefe  im¬ 
plored  the  protection  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan.  This  prince  endeavoured,  in  an  amica¬ 
ble  manner,  to  induce  the  prelate  to  leave  the 
city  in  peace  ;  but  as  his  efforts  were  fruitlefs, 
it  was  neceffary  to  employ  force.  The  arch- 
bifliop  attempted  to  fecure  the  citadel,  that  he 
might  there  eftablifh  himfelf  with  more  fafety ; 
hut  being  repulfed  in  this  quarter,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  fea,  took  poffeffion  of  four  mer¬ 
chant  veflels,  which  were  lying  in  the  port,  and 
.  having  manned  them  with  his  banditti,  proceeded 
to  make  piratical  excurfions.  The  Genoefe,  thus 
haraffed,  and  incapable  of  defending  themfelves, 
as  they  had  already  experienced  the  good  offices 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  applied  once  more  to  him. 
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This  prince  delivered  them  from  the  oppreffion 
of  the  archiepifcopal  doge,  Paul  Fulgofio;  reftored 
good  order  in  the  city,  and  exercifed  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  mildnefs. 

John  Gakazo,  the  fen  of  Francis  Sforza,  did  not 
behave  towards  the  Genoefe  in  the  fame,  manner 
as  his  father.  Inftead  of  refpecting  the  fhadow  of 
authority  which  •  hey  had  referved  when  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  his  projection,  he  fhewed  an 
impatient  deiire  of  entirely  reducing  them  to  obe¬ 
dience.  Stratagem  and  violence  were  both  em- 

» 

ployed  to  accomplilh  his  defigns,  and  with  an 
aukwardnefs,  which  gave  the  Genoefe  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  that  he  neither  loved  nor  ef- 
teemed  them.  The  latter  behaved  to  him  in  the 
like  manner.  The  people,  above  all,  were  conti¬ 
nually  expofed'  to  the  infults  of  his  haughtinefs, 
and  .to  that  of  Iris  officers.  They  treated  them  as 
mere  animals,  not  under  the  care  of  an  attentive 
fhepherd,  but  under  the.  whip  of  a  mercenary, 
indifferent  to  their  bufferings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duke  of  Milan  treated  with  great  kindnefs 
the  nobility;  who,  on  their  part,  preferred  the 
court  of  a  fovereign,  where  they  obtained  marks 
of  difrinction,  to  employments  in  the  republic, 
where  they  were  too  ofteji  confounded  with  the 
other  ranks. 

There  wrere,  however,  fome  complaints  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  The  nobles  and  the  plebeians  found 
themfelves  equally  haraffed  bv  taxes  and  tyran- 
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nica.1  orders,  and  they  were  equally  offended 
at  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  government. 
When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  difcontent  began 
to  appear,  the  duke  thought  it  prudent  to  en¬ 
large  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel;  and  for  that 
purpofe  it  was  neceffary  to  pull  down  a  great 
number  of  houfes.  The  fatal  cord  deltin^d  to 
line  out  the  new  works,  was  already  extended, 
and  the  citizens  beheld  it  with  defpondency  and 
difmay.  Lazarus  Doria,  fired  with  indignation, 
immediately  cut  it,  in  the  fight  of  the  Milanefe 
engineers  and  their  officers.  The  joy  which  the 
people  tefiified  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  conduff, 
prevented  the  governor  from  attempting  to  pu- 
niffi  them.  Encouraged  by  finding  that  they 
were  feared,  they  flew  to  arms,  but  were  calmed 
by  fome  ot  the  citizens,  and  became  the  organs 
of  a  treaty,  by  which  they  indeed  contented  hill 
to  wear  chains,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  be 
lightened.  This  agreement  gave  great  offence  to 
John  Galeazo,  as  it  fet  bounds  to  his  authority. 
He  therefore  levied  forces  to  make  the  Genoefe 
again  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  but  was  killed  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  where  his  tyranny  was  as  odious  as  at  Genoa. 

The  death  of  Galeazo  revived  the  ambition  of 
the  factious  chiefs ;  Adorno,  Fiefco,  Fulgofio, 
Guarco,  and  others,  who  had  been  exiled  by  the 
Milanefe.  Guarco  firft:  tried  to  get  admittance 
into  Genoa ;  but  the  widow  of  Galeazo,  who  was 
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the  guardian  of  her  fon,  had,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  taken  fuch  meafures 
as  were  proper  to  render  this  enterprife  abortive. 
Some  others,  however,  were  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  and  vigilance  of 
the  Milanefe  governor,  who  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  citadel,  and  to  abandon  the  city,  where 
the  Fiefco  had  been  favourably  received.  They 
caufed  fix  captains  of  the  Genoefe  liberty  to  be 
elected :  four  of  the  people,  and  two  of  noble 
families,  Juftiniani  and  Doria. 

Liberty  was  a  word  dear  to  the  people,  but  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  Genoefe.  No  fooner  had  they  placed 
this  kind  of  idol  under  the  protection  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  tfran  the  factions  flocked  together  to  render 
tlremfelves  mailers  of  it,  and  to  employ  it  as  the 
’palladium  of  their  party.  Some  joined  the  Mi¬ 
lanefe  army  fent  againfr  Genoa ;  and  others  threw 
tlremfelves  into  the  city  to  defend  it.  The  cannon 
thundered  from  the  citadel ;  aeilroyed  the  houfes 
and  uncovered  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who 
knew  not  where  to  go  in  order  to  find  an  afylum. 
After  a  great  deal  of  blood-ihed,  and  various 
fchemes  devifed  to  difarm,  if  poffible,  fo  many 
ambitious  men,  recourle  mras  had  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  appointing  an  Adorno  governor  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  under  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Milan. 

1478.  Profper  Adorno  being  in  veiled  with  power, 
under  a  precarious  title,  did  not  intend  to  exer- 
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fcife  it  long  for  the  Milanefe.  His  views,  how¬ 
ever,  were  difcovered,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon,  but  releafed  by  a  change  of  miniftry  which 
took  place  at  the  court  of  Milan.  This  commo¬ 
tion  enabled  him  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  all 
dependance.  He  had  fecured  the  people  in  his 
intereft,  by  communicating  to  them  a  pretended 
letter  of  the  duchefs  of  Milan,  which  he  faid  had 
been  intercepted,  and  in  which  that  princefs  pro- 
mifed  to  her  army  the  plunder  of  Genoa.  With¬ 
out  examining  whether  this  letter  was  forged  or 
real,  the  people  unanimoufly  renounced  the  Mi¬ 
lanefe  authority,  and  appointed  Adorno  chief  or 
rector  of  Genoa,  without  any  dependance  on 
Milan.  To  break  off  all  connection  with  that 
court,  the  reCtor  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Naples,  then  at  War  with  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  obtained  afiiftance  from  that  monarch.  The 
regent  of  Milan,  incenfed  by  the  defection  of 
Adorn'o,  oppofed  to  him  Obiettode  Fiefco,  whom 
flie  retained  at  her  court  as  a  dangerous  man. 
This  quality,  fo  formidable  before,  now  became 
a  refource 5  but  it  was  not  advantageous  to  the 
Milanefe.  Obietto  was  a  venal  foul,,  who'  buf¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  purchafed  in  turns  by  the  ar- 
cniepifcopal  doge,  and  the  pirate  Paul  Fulgofio, 
againft  Milan  3  by  Milan  againft: . Adorno  3  by 
Adorno  againft  the  Milanefe,  and  by  the  Mi-  , 
Janefe  againft  Baptift  Fulgofio,  the  foil  of  Peter, 
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the  ancient  doge  of  Genoa,  killed  in  the  ftreets 
while  attempting  to  fubdue  it. 

1480.  Every  thing  now  confpired  to  occafion  the  en¬ 
tire  deftrudtion  of  the  Milanefe  authority  in  Ge¬ 
noa.  The  people  would  no  longer  fuffer  it  to  be 
mentioned.  The  nobility  were  wavering ;  but 
they  detefted  Profper  Adorno,  who  according  to 
every  appearance  was  not  fo  much  devoted  to 
them  as  they  wifhed.  They  joined  themfelves  to 
John  Baptiit  Fulgofio,  though  he  was  himfelf  not 
free  from  fufpicion,  and  afiifted  him  to  get  rid  of 
'Adorno.  The.  latter  thought  himfelf  perfectly 
fure  of  this  Fulgofio,  who  had  fold  himfelf  at  a 
pretty  dear  rate  ;  but  other  purchafers  having  bid 
more,  he  had  efpoufed  their  party.  Adorno  knew 
nothing  of  this  change  till  he  was  attacked  by 
Fulgofio,  almoft  in  his  palace.  He  immediately 
flecT,  and  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  fea 
fhore,  followed  by  the  hootings  of  the  populace 
and  fhowers  of  hones.  At  that  time  there  were 
fome  Neapolitan  galleys  in  fight  of  the  port.  A 
fignal  was  made  to  them  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
approach  with  fufiicient  fpeed,  the  rector  threw 
himfelf  into  the  fea,  and  having  got  on  board  by 
fwimmirig,  was  foon  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

The  Genoefe  now  deliberated  what  kind  of  a 
government  they  fliould  adopt.  John  Baptiit 
Fulgofio  gave  great  fatisfadtion  to  his  country¬ 
men,  by  appearing  to  confult  them  ;  for  every 
thing  was  fettled  by  the  chiefs  of  the  twro  parties 
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of  Fiefco  and  Fulgofio,  and  even  with  the  king 
of  Naples ;  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
Ihould  no  longer  think  of  the  Milanefe  authority, 
but  return  to  their  doge.  John  Baptift  Fulgofio, 
who  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fo  well  paid  by 
all  parties,  was  elefifed  and  invefted  with  the 
fupreme  power,  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  eight  magiltrates,  chofen  by  the  people. 

f  V 

To  confole  the  nobility,  on  account  of  many  ar¬ 
rangements  made  without  their  concurrence,  the 
people  had  the  condefcenfion  to  choofe  two  thirds 
of  their  magiftrates  from  that  body. 

Some  pretend  that  John  Baptift  Fulgofio,  14^3- 
though  involved  in  all  thefe  intrigues,  had  no 
propenfity  to  them ;  that  he  only  complied  with 
the  withes  of  his  family ;  and  that  his  tafte  in¬ 
clined  him  to  ftudy  the  belles-letters,  and  that 
tranquillity  which  enhances  their  charms.  As  a 
prudent  man,  however,  accommodates  himfelf  to 
circumftances,  he  fubmitted  to  the  load  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  difcharged  with  punctuality  its 
laborious  duties.  But  he  never  proceeded  far¬ 
ther.  Neither  his  family,  nor  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  houfes,  derived  any  advantage  from  his  dig¬ 
nity.  Thefe  ambitious  men  could  not  confine 
themfelves  to  the  fame  moderation.  Being  in¬ 
formed  one  day  that  Paul  Fulgofio,  his  uncle,  the 
archbifhop  of  Genoa,  of  whom  fo  much  has  been 
already  faid,  wiihed  to  receive  him.  in  his  palace, 
the  doge  repaired  thither  without  guards  or  any 
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other  precaution,  and  found  an  affembly  of  per- 
fons,  who  by  their  looks  did  not  feem  to  entertain 
a  very  favourable  difpofiton  towards  him.  They 
indeed  gave  him  to  underhand,  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  that  the  Genoefe  were  tired  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  public  he  muft 
immediately  refiyn  in  favour  of  his  uncle.  Tire 
dcge,  ftruck  with  a  kind  of  torpor  on  hearing  this 
unexpected  addrefs,  faid  a  few  words  with  a  faul¬ 
ted  ng  accent ;  abdicated  his  office,  and  with¬ 
drew.  The  archbifhop  was  therefore  elected 
doge  for  the  third  time. 

His  vices,  which  he  had  never  repreffed,  con¬ 
tinued  openly  to  manifeft  themfelves :  but  his 
military  talent,  the  only  virtue  he  had  ever  ilrewn, 
became  eclipfed.  He  faw  with  indifference  his 
countrymen  and  fubjeCts  beaten  by  the  Floren¬ 
tines  ;  and  he  did  not  even  indemnify  theftr  for 
their  Ioffes  by  internal  peace,  which  was  always 
interrupted  by  his  mifconduCt.  Inftead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  depriving  him  of  all  authority,  they 
were  fatisfiedwirh  fubjeCting  him  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  reitraint,  by  affociating  with  him  as  coun- 
fellors  ten  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  were 

called  decemvirs. 

»  /  * 

1487.  Fulgofio  was  afraid  that  this  might  be  only  a 
preliminary  ftep  to  his  depofition.  Fie  endea¬ 
voured,  therefore,  to  fee u re  the  protection  of 
Milan,  and  connected  himfelf  to  that  court  by 
the  marriage  of  his  natural  foil  Frigofm  with 
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Clara,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  late  duke  John 
Galeazo.  This  precaution  let  the  Genoefe  know 
what  they  had  to  apprehend,  and  what  they 
dreaded  was  realifed.  Paul  Fulgofio  procured 
for  the  Milanefe  as-inuch  authority  in  Genoa  as 
he  could;  and  the  Genoefe,  on  the  eve  of  being 
totally  fubjugated,  offered  themfelves  again  to 
France.  Charles  VIII.  accepted  this  offer,  and 
promifed  them  affiftance  ;  but  as  he  was  flow  in 
fending  it,  the  republic  fearing  the  woift,  re- 
ceived-a  governor  from  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  He  was  kill  an  Adorno,  who  acknowledged 
that  he  held  the  government  only  for  ten  years, 
in  the  name  of  Louis  Sforza,  called  the  Moor. 

A  pretty  corredr  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
political  date  of  Genoa,  if  we  compare  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  Tick  perfon,  always  fuffering  from  difeafe, 
trying  every  thing  to  procure  health,  and  putting 
confidence,  without  diftinclion,  in  able  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  empyrics,  who  promife  him  re¬ 
lief  :  the  nobility  to  men  of  a  flrong  conftitution, 
who  being  found .  and  rebuff,  give  no  credit  to 
the  difeafes  of  others,  and  require  from  them  the 
fame  fervices  as  if  they  enjoyed  good  health;  and 
in  the  laft  place,  the  neighbouring  powers  to 
quacks,  indifferent  refpedting  the  fuccefs  of  their 
advice  and  their  drugs,  provided  they  can  enrich 
themfelves  by  them.  Louis  the  Moor  promifed 
to  the  Genoefe  profperny,  juftice,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  but  when  he  had  gained  them  over,  and 
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found  them  obedient  to  his  authority,  he  involved 
them  in  wars  undertaken  merely  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  minds  of  the  people  being  in  an 
irritated  date,  they  were  the  more  fenfible  of  the 

/ 

burthen  of  the  taxes.  The  nobility,  who  were 
little  difpofed  to  participate  in  the  load,  pretended 
that  they  complained  without  caufe.  A  flight 
indifpo'fition,  if  neglected  or  difpifed,  becomes  a 
ferious  malady.  Their  dejection  was  fucceeded- 
by  tranfports  of  madnefs  ■,  which,  though  not 
-mortal  to  the  republic,  weakened  its  ftrength  fo 
much  that  it  was  long  in  a  languifhing  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  Adorno  abufed  the  power  entrufted  to 
them,  in  order  that  they, might  take  vengeance 
on  their  enemies,  and  commit  with  impunity 
every  kind  of  excefs.  The  difcontent  of  the 
people  would  have  burft  forth  in  fatal  reprifals, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prudence  of  Couran- 
dola  Stanga,  the  reildent  whom  Louis  kept  at 
Genoa,  who  feveral  times  fufpended  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  two  parties,  when  ready  to  proceed 
to  hoftilities.  He  fecured  alfo  to  Louis,  with 
equal  dexterity,  the  affeftion  of  the  Genoefe,  and 
hence  it  happened  that  when  this  prince  quar¬ 
relled  with  Charles  VIII.  whom  he  himfelf  had 
invited  to  Italy,  the  Genoefe  gave  to  the  duke 
of  Milan  every  poiiible  affiftance.  But  when 
fortune  began  to  defert  Louis,  and  when  the 
French,  calling  forth  an  immenfe  force,  feemed 
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to  announce  the  greateft  fuccefs,  the  Genoefe 
declared  for  the  moft  powerful  and  anticipated 
the  conqueror,  by  fubinitting  to  his  authority. 

Louis  XII.  the  fucceffor  of  Charles  VIII.  ac¬ 
cepted  their  homage,  and  promifed  to  .fupport 
them  againft  Louis. 

As  this  affiftance  did  not  fpeedily  arrive,  the  1500. 
Genoefe  were  apprehenfive  that  the  duke-  of 
Milan,  who  was  not  yet  in  a  diftreffed  ftate, 
might  again  attack  them,  and  avenge  himfelf 
for  their  defeftion.  They  created,  therefore,  a 
council  of  twelve  magiilrates,  to  whom  they 
gave  authority  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  were 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  when 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  regulating 
their  own  affairs,  they  became  lefs  difpofed  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  a  foreign 
.  power. 

They  were  not,  however,  difpleafed  with  the 
government  of  Louis  XII.  who  was  an  affable 
and  benevolent  prince.  During  the  three  months 
he  refided  at  Genoa,  they  fhewed  him  every 
poffible  mark  of  attachment ;  and  it  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  teftimonies  of  efteem,  that  the 
firft  quarrel  took  place  between  the  nobility  and 
the  plebeians.  They  difputed  with  each  other: 
who  fhould  fupport  the  canopy  at  the  time  of  the 
monarch’s  entrance.  The  prince  decided  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  plebeians ;  but  this  was  merely  an 
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empty  parade.  The  folid  advantages  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  dignities  and  places,  remained  with  the  no¬ 
bility,  even  during  the  abode  of  the  king,  and 
much  more  fo  after  his  departure.  The  gover¬ 
nors,  fent  thither  by  France,  being  felefted  from 
the  clafs  of  the  nobles,  befides  the  inclination 
which  their  birth  infpired,  were  difpofed  alfo  to 
defend  the  nobility,  as  being  the  firmed  fupport 
of  monarchic  government.  This  partiality  gave 
more  offence  to  the  people,  as  the  nobility  abufed 
the  afcendancy  which  they  had  been  fuffered  to 
acquire  over  them.  As  they  took  very  little  pains 
to  avoid  giving  them  difgult,  they  inflamed  their 
hatred  bv  every  kind  of  bad  treatment;  and  did 
not  conceal  the  contempt  they  entertained  for  all 
thofe  who  were  comprehended  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  people. 

The  people,  tired  of  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  infults  of  young  men,  proud  of  their  birth 
find  their  riches,  we  reat  length  incenfed  by  their 
arrogance  ;  and  after  various  a£ts  of  provocation 
and  public  quarrels,  which  evinced  their  fecret 
difpofition,  they  openly  declared  their  pretenfions. 
They  fignified  and  infilled,  with  that  warmth 
which  the  populace  generally  Ihew  in  their  de¬ 
fires  and  paffions,  that  all  employments  in  future 
fhould  be  divided  among  the  three  principal  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  ftate :  the  nobility,  merchants,  and 
artifans.  This  was  a  new  dmlion,  which  tha 
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nobility  would  not  fufFer  to  be  mentioned.  They 
even  treated  it  with  the  utmoft  ridicule.  The 
two  bodies,  they  faid,  the  merchants  and  artifans, 
formed  only  one  3  and  if  they  granted  this  de¬ 
mand,  the  people  would  poffefs  two-thirds  of  the 
offices.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  juftice  that 
the  nobility,  who  did  not  make  a  third  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  fhould  appropriate  to  themfelves  one  half 
of  the  dignities  and  employments.  Some  of  the 
nobility,  who  no  doubt  pofTefTed  more  judgment, 
did  not  think  the  defire  of  the  people  altogether 
unreafonable.  The  plebeians  infilled  on  a  deci- 
fion  3  but  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  nobility,  who  hoped  to  derive  benefit  from 
protra£!ing  the  time.  The  people,  becoming 
impatient,  removed  thefe  obftacles  by  thofe  means 
which  they  generally  find  fuccefsful.  They  took 
up  arms,  and  the  governor  granted  them  every 
thing  they  required.  With  his  confent  they  cre¬ 
ated  twelve  popular  magiffrates,  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  noble  title  of  Pacificators.  They 
wrote  to  the  king,  and  the  council  approved  thefe 
arrangements  3  but  in  lefs  time  than  Would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  go  from  Paris  to  Genoa,  the  pacification 
was  broken. 

Whether  the  rupture  was  occafioned  by  the 
people  or  the  nobility,  when  the  former  rofe  in  a 
m,afs,  the  latter  being  always  the  weaker  party, 
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were  expelled.  They  raifed  a  violent  outcry, 
and  their  complaints  refounded  even  in  the  court 
ol  France.  The  council  was  highly  offended  be- 
caufe  the  people  had  not  waited  for  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  their  demands,  which  was  in  their  favour, 
or  becaufe  it  was  not  refpected  when  communi¬ 
cated  to  them.  Louis  XII.  font  a  governor  well 
attended,  who  made  his  entry  with  a  formidable 
effort,  and  the  gloomy  thoughtful  air  of  a  Bou- 
cicaut ;  but  he  had  neither  his  talents  nor  firmnefs. 
He  fullered  the  people  to  create  eight  tribunes 
from  among  their  own  body ;  and  this  act  of 
election  gave  them  abfolute  authority,  and  anni¬ 
hilated  that  of  the  other  magiftrates. 

This  arrangement  difpleafed  even  the  chiefs  of 
the  people,  and  not  without  reafon.  The  tri¬ 
bunes,  anxious  to  preferve  their  temporary  power, 
courted  with  affectation  the  favour  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  while  the-  banditti  and  defperadoes,  with 
whom  the  city  was  filled,  being  fure  of  protec¬ 
tion,  abandoned  themfelves  wdth  impunity  to  the 
tltmoft  licentioufnefs.  They  proceeded  to  fuch 
excefs,  that  the  tribunes  could  not  help  confent- 
ing  to  the  introduction  of  regular  troops,  to  over¬ 
awe  the  offenders.  A  defire  of  eitabliihing  fome 
kind  of  police,  gave  rife  a  plan  for  creating  a 
council  of  thirty-fix  popular  citizens,  and  of  fup- 
preffing  every  other  magiftracy.  Recourfe  wras 
afterwards  had  to  a  fnlall  number  of  chiefs,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tribunes.  The  latter  w'ere 
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eight :  the  new  created  regents  four.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  incenfed  at  the  infuJts  offered  to  him  by 
oppoling  his  orders,  fometimes  openly,  and  fome- 
times  by  indirect  violations,  abandoned  the  Ge¬ 
noese  to  themfelves,  and  quitted  the  city. 

The  tribunes  then  re-appeared,  and  no  longer 
made  a  myftery  of  the  defign  they  entertained  of 
freeing  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  France. 
They  allowed  no  perfon  to  fhew  indifference  on 
this  fubjefr.  The  chief  plebeians  as  well  as  the 
nobility,  who  took  no  fhare  in  thefe  commotions, 
were  perfecuted  as  fufpected  of  attachment  to 
the  French  government,  and  of  favouring  its 
views.  Thofe,  however,  who  poffeffed  prudence 
and  moderation,  did  not  defpair  of  bringing  the 
people  to  liften  to  conciliatory  meafures ;  but 
their  orators,  by  their  violent  fpeeches,  ff ill  kept 
them  in  a  Hate  of  effervefcence.  Threatened 
with  an  attack  from  Louis  XII.  they  fuggefted  to 
them  that  it  might  be  proper  to  folicit  the  affi fi¬ 
ance  of  the  emperor.  The  people,  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  pulied  down  the 
banners  of  France,  and  hoifted  in  their  Head 
thofe  of  the  emperor.  They  chofe  from  their 
own  clafs  a  doge  named  Paul  Novi,  by  trade  a 
dyer.  Under  this  man,  who  yvanted  neither  fpi- 
rit  nor  courage,  the  Genoefe  gained  advantages 
over  the  nobles,  who  feconded  by  fome  French 
trroops,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  envi- 
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rons  of  their  city.  Elated  by  this  fuccefs,  they 
then  laid  fiege  to  the  citadel. 

Louis  XII.  after  long  helitation,  at  length  re- 
folved  to  march  againtt  Genoa.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  confirmation  was  fpread  throughout 
the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  were  no  longer 
thofe  courageous  people,  fo  zealous  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberty.  The  populace,  their  cri¬ 
minal  tribune^,  and  the  refractory  chiefs,  laying 
afide  that  pompous  language  which  they  had 
before  employed,  obferved  lilence,  and  knew 
neither  what  they  were  doing  nor  what  they 
ought  to  do  ;  yet,  after  their  firlt  dejection,  they 
recovered  themfelves  a  little,  and  took  fome  pre¬ 
cautionary  meafures  for  their  own  defence.  They 
divided  among  the  peafants,  who  had  fled  to  the 
city  in  great  trepidation,  the  houfes  deferted  by 
the  nobility.  The  gates  were  lhut,  and  the  ftreets 
were  barricaded  with  iron  chains  and  logs  of 
timber.  Thus  every  citizen  entrenched  himfelf 
in  his  own  home,  and  the  houfes  were  filled  with 
arms,  (tones,  and  beams,  as  if  every  individual 
had  been  about  to  fuftain  a  fiege.  ' 

But  all  the  inhabitants  were  far  from  being  of 
the  fame  opinion,  in  regard  to  defence.  The 
greater  number,  the  wealthieit  and  the  molt  pru¬ 
dent,  declared  for  fubmifiion ;  but  the  tribunes 
and  the  orators  did  not  ceafe  to  animate  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  populace.  Being,  however,  feveral 
times  beaten,  they  were  ftruck  with  terror  and 
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'Began  to  change  their  opinion.  The  tribunes, 
the  orators,  and  the  doge,  fearing  the  effect  of 
this  change,  and  apprehenfive  left  they  fhould 
be  arrefted  by  their  accomplices,  witha  view  of 
obtaining  forgivenefs,  made  their  efcape  in  the 
night  time.  The  magiftrates  and  the  principal 
citizens,  when  freed  from  this  tyranny,  thought  of 
nothing  but  procuring  pardon.  Genoa  furren- 
dered  at  difcretion,  and  had  no  caufe  to  repent 
of  the  confidence  it  placed  in  Louis  XII.  The 
monarch  indeed  affumed  an  air  of  alarming  feve- 
rity,  and  appeared  on  his  throne  furrounded  by 
foldiers,  whofe  threatening  looks  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  infpire  terror.  The  Genoefe,  con¬ 
voked  before  the  lovereign,  proftrate  and  trem¬ 
bling,  were  ftlently  waiting  for  their  fenten.ce, 
while  gibbets  were  erefted  in  the  grand  fquare, 
and  in  feveral  quarters  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
moft  mutinous  chiefs,  malefactors,  and  profligates, 
ftained  with  crimes,  were  executed  ;  fentence  of 
banifhment  againft  fixty  more  was  publicly  read  -y 
and  an  amnefty  was  granted  to  all  the  reft.  The 
air  refounded  with  the  acclamations  of  thofe  who 
returned  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  while  fome 
remarked  that  Louis  had  in  his  coat  of  arms  an 
emblem  which  infpired  them  with  confidence, 
amidlt  the  general  terror.  It  was  a  mother  bee 
with  the  following  words :  “  She  makes  no  ufe 
Sf  of  a  fting.” 
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The  city  was  now  deprived  of  its  privileges, 
and  the  diplomas  were  burnt.  Louis  caufed  a 
citadel,  called  Fort  de  la  Lmiterne,  to  be  eredted, 
and  impofed  a  fine  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
war.  After  the  firft  tumult  had  fubfided,  fearch 
was  made  for  the  authors  of  the  revolt.  Deme¬ 
trius  Juftiniani,  who,  through  an  inconfiderate 
zeal  for  liberty,  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  in¬ 
trigues,  though  a  man  in  other  refpects  endowed 
with  excellent  qualities,  and  much  efteemed,  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded :  a  leffon  for  even 
honeft  men  to  be  on  their  guard  in  factious  times. 
It  was  difcovered  by  his  depofition,  that  pope 
Julius  II.  had  taken  a  great  fnare  in  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  Genoa.  The  duke  of  Milan,  as  already 
ieen,  had  been  concerned  in  them  alfo ;  and  the 
Venetians,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  all  the  petty 
princes  of  Italy,  contributed  their  part,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Pifa,  to  which  the  doge,  Paul  de  Novi, 
with  a  few  of  the  tribunes  and  their  adherents, 
had  fled  for  fhelter.  Paul  was  taken,  brought 
back  to  Genoa,  and  executed  on  that  fpot  which 
had  before  been  the  fcene  of  his  triumph.  Louis 
XII.  left  behind  him  a  governor,  furniflied  with 
excellent  inftrubfions  and  charged  with  fevere 
orders ;  but  the  rage  of  faction  prevailed  over  all 
his  precadtions  and  prudence. 

De  Lannoi,  the  firft  governor,  a  wife  and  mo¬ 
derate  man,  being  unable  to  fupport  the  embar- 
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raffment  and  chagrin  to  which  he  was  expofed 
by  continual  cabals,  requeued  that  he  might  be 
recalled.  His  fucceffor,  who  had  more  firmnefs, 
finding  that  he  difpleafed  the  people,  defined  to 
be  recalled  alfo.  The  unfortunate  Genoefe,  ha- 
raued  and  haraffing  others,  were  a  fport  to  the 
paffions  of  the  neighbours  by  whom  they  were 
furrounded,  and  of  intriguing  fpirits  who  refided 
among  them.  Having  become  fubjeTs  of  France, 
they  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
league  formed  againft  that  country,  by  the  pope, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  Swifs.  It  fell  entirely  on 
them,  with  a  whole  horde  of  difcontented  nobi- 
lity.  The  city  was  often  threatened,  fometimes 
with  a  regular  fiege,  and  fometimes  with  a  fur- 
prife. 

Peter  Fregofa  had  been  appointed  doge,  and  «5«*- 
was  fuceeeded  by  Janus  Fregofa.  The  French 
governor,  not  being  able  to  prevent  thefe  eleffions, 
retired  into  fort  de  la  Lanterne,  which,  was 
blockaded  by  the  Genoefe.  The  Adorno,  rivals 
of  the  Fregofa,  declared  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  the  befiegers.  Jerome  de  Fiefco  was 
affaffinated  by  the  brothers  of  the  doge  ;  and  the 
Fiefco  and  the  Adorno  uniting,  expelled  the  doge 
Janus  and  his  whole  family.  Anthony  Adorno 
was  acknowledged  as  governor  by  the  French. 

He  maintained  himfelf  as  long  as  the  French 
profpered ;  but  after  their  defeat  at  Novara,  the 
fregofa  returned  to  the  city,  and  expelled  the 
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Fiefco  and  the  Adorno.  Oftavian  Fregofa  drove 
the  French  from  fort  de  la  Lanterne  ,  but  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Francis  I.  induced  the  doge  to  liften  to  an 
accommodation,  and  he  agreed  to  become  gover¬ 
nor  of  Genoa,  as  Adorno  had  been,  for  the  king 
of  France. 

t£V.  Francis  I.  having  experienced  a  fatal  reverfe  at 
Pavia,  Genoa  was  involved  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  Oftavian  Fre¬ 
gofa,  was  taken  by  alfault  by  the  imperial  army, 
and  pillaged.'’  The  doge  was  made  prifoner,  and 
died  of  grief.  The  Adorno,  having  become  maf- 
ters  of  the  city,  under  the  protection  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  ills,  Anthony  Adorno  was  elected  doge. 
The  French,  who  recovered  their  former  influence, 
invited  Adorno  to  join  them,  promifing  that  they 
would  leave  to  him  the  fupreme  authority,  and 
the  title  of  governor,  as  they  had  done  to  the 
Fregofa.  Adorno  rejected  their  offer,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  defend  Genoa  againfl  the  French  ar¬ 
my  ;  but  his  lfrength  was  not  equal  to  his  hopes. 
Genoa  was  obliged  to  furrender,  but  it  obtained 
favourable  terms.  The  French  entered  the  city 
in  the  greateft  order,  and  except  plundering  the 
palace,  which  could  not  be  prevented,  committed 
no  excefs.  Genoa  was  indebted  for  its  fafety  to 
Andrew  Doria,  who  being  equally  efteemed  by 
both  parties,  enabled  the  French  to  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  city  without  injury  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  Doria,  a  celebrated  navigator,, 
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and  a  very  able  general,  had  hitherto  been  of 
great  fervice  to  France ;  but  through  fome  court 
intrigues  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
falfe  fteps  of  his  rival,  gained  over  the  Genoefe 
admiral,  in  hopes  of  depriving  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  dominion  of  Genoa,  even  if  he  fhould 
not  obtain  it  for  himfelf. 

As  the  emperor  had  hoped,  Doria  formed  a  1518. 
plan  for  wrefting  Genoa  from  France,  and  with 
that  view  took  advantage  of  a  fatal  circumftancej 
which  was  however  favourable  to  his  views.  The 
city  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  citizens  had  deferted  it.  Doria,  who  had 
been  fufpefted  by  the  French,  ever  fince  his 
quarrel  with  their  court,  though  obliged  to  leave 
Genoa,  Hill  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
his  friends.  Trivulcio,  the  French  governor,  be¬ 
ing  uneafy  on  account  of  fome  movements,  which 
could  not  efcape  his  notice,  remained  at  his  poll 
in  the  city ;  but  with  fuch  a  force  as  was  fuited 
to  the  ruined  date  of  the  French  affairs  in  Italy, 
that  is  to  fay,  two  companies  of  militia,  and  a 
hundred  Swifs  guards.  He  had,  indeed,  fent  for 
a  reinforcement  of  troops,  but  the  dread  of  the 
plague  had  prevented  them  from  approaching  the 
city. 

Doria,  who  did  not  give  them  time  to  arrive, 
appeared  in  the  harbour,  under  the  imperial  flag. 
Deputies  were  immediately  fent  on  board  his  vef- 
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fel  by  the  citizens,  to  beg  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
new  in  the  city  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  to 
requeft  him  to  retire.  The  admiral  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  his  views,  which  were  calculated 
to  infpire  them  with  confidence  ;  and  landed  at 
the  head  of  only  five  hundred  men.  Thefe  fol- 
diers  difperfing  themfelves  throughout  the  ftreets* 
made  them  re  found  with  fhouts  of  St.  George  and 
Liberty !  fhouts  highly  agreeable  to  the  Genoefe, 
who  had  not  heard  them  for  a  long  time.  Tri- 
vulcio,  abandoned  even  by  his  own  Swifs  guard, 
retired  for  fafety  into  the  cafile,  which  only  fired 
a  few  guns.  This  revolution,  the  moft  ufeful 
that  the  republic  ever  experienced,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  effected  with  very  little 
bloodlhed. 

The  fame  day  a  tumultuous  affembly  was  held, 
in  which  Doria  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
father  and  deliverer  of  his  country.  Another, 
more  regular,  took  place  next  morning,  and  was 
attended  by  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  nomination  of  twelve  com- 
miftioners,  who  had  been  appointed  the  preceding 
year,  for  the  purpofe  of  reforming  the-  govern¬ 
ment,  was  renewed  ;  but  Doria  modeftly  refufed 
to  be  one  of  them,  that  he  might  give  no  um¬ 
brage  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  refult  of  their 
labour  was  a  plan  of  government,  which  became 
the  bafis  of  the  prefent  cdnftitution  of  the  repub- 
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He,  except  a  few  changes  produced  by  time  and 
circumftances. 

To  prevent  thofe  cruel  diflentions,  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  different  factions  of  the  Guelphs  . 
and  the  Ghibelines,  the  nobility  and  the  ple¬ 
beians,  the  merchants  and  artifans,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  Hate  fhould  be  formed  of  all  the 
families,  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  who  might 
have  fix  houfes  at  Genoa ;  and  that  thefe  families 
fhould  become  as  it  were  the  mothers  of  the  no¬ 
bility  ;  that  thofe  who  did  not  poflefs  that  num¬ 
ber  fhould  be  united  to  the  mother  families, 
under  the  names  of  thefe  families,  of  which  they 
fhould  be  fo  many  branches.  The  Fulgofio, 

Adorno,  Montalto,  Guarco,  and  other  ancient 
families,  acknowledged  as  noble  in  their  own 
right,  were  not  included  in  that  lift,  and  this  af¬ 
terwards  gave  rife  to  the  diftindtion  between  the 
new  and  old  nobility.  There  were  only  twenty- 
eight  families  who  actually  poflefled  fix  houfes. 

They  were  declared  noble  as  well  as  all  thofe 
who  were  then  aggregated  to  them.  They,  were 
allowed  alfo  to  aggregate  ten  perfons  every  year; 
and  it  was  refolved  that  in  future  the  doge  and 
the  magiftrates  fliould  be  chofen  from  thefe  twen¬ 
ty-eight  families,  and  thofe  annexed  to  them. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  fuited  to  the  noble 
and  the  rich,  all  thofe  who  are  not  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  kind  Qf  regifter,  as  they  form  only 
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the  populace  and  the  mod;  ignoble  part  of  the 
nation,  are  excluded  from  the  government. 

The  duration  of  the  dogefhip  was  confined  to 
two  years ;  and  his  power  was  reftrained  by  gi¬ 
ving  him,  under  the  pretence  of  afiiftance,  a* 
privy  council  compofed  of  eight  governors,  with¬ 
out  whofe  advice  he  could  do  nothing :  this  is 
what  is  called  the  feigneurie.  To  thefe  were 
added,  in  a  lower  clafs,  eight  magiftrates,  named 
procurators.  •  The  grand  council,  which  affem- 
bles  for  the  molt  important  affairs,  is  compofed 
of  four  hundred  citizens:  the  leffer,  chofen  from 
among  the  great,  confifts  of  a  hundred.  The 
latter,  after  fome  difeuffion,  propofes  for  the  doge¬ 
fhip  four  citizens  to  the  grand  council,  which 
alone  has  the  right  of  electing  the  doge  by  a  plu, 
rality  of  voices ;  but  it  mull  always  confine  itfelf 
to  one  of  the  four  candidates  propofed  by  the  lef¬ 
fer  council.  In  the  laft  place,  the  general  af¬ 
fairs  are  in  common  managed  by  the  fenate. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  magiftrates 
for  the  police,  the  direction  of  the  bank  of  Saint 
George,  and  for  trying  civil  and  criminal  caufes. 
The  chief  of  thofe  appointed  for  the  laft-mention- 
ed  bufinefs  is  named  the  podeftat,  and  muft  be  a 
foreigner;  but  the  mod;  important  of  thefe  tri¬ 
bunals  is  that  of  the  cenfors,  five  in  number. 
Their  functions  continue  four  years,  fo  that  one 
of  them  goes  out  every  eight  months.  Their  em- 
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ployment  is  to  examine  the  conduit  of  all  tliofe 
who  retire  from  the  different  offices,  and  even 
that  of  the  doge  himfelf,  and  to  give  a  report  on 
the  fubjeit.  Of  all  thefe  functions  and  dignities, 
Andrew  Doria  would  accept  none  but  that  of 
cenfor ;  and  by  a  fpecial  privilege,  never  renew¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  any  other  perfon,  it  was  continued 
to  him  for  life.  The  command  of  the  troops  was 
given  to  Phillippin  Doria,  his  nephew :  the  re¬ 
public  caufed  two  ftatues  of  their  benefa£lor  to 
be  ereited,  and  built  for  him  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace.  By  his  councils  Genoa  preferved  the  good 
will  of  the  emperor,  and  became  reconciled  with 
the  French,  after  the  latter  had  made  fome  vaia 
attempts  to  recover  their  authority ;  and  refilled 
the  attacks  of  feveral  citizens  who  endeavoured, 
to  excite  new  commotions. 

Under  the  fhade  of  the  laurels  of  Doria,  and. 
the  fhelter  of  that  liberty  which  had  been  re- 
ftored  to  it  by  this  great  man,  Genoa  ftill  breathed 
after  the  fatigue,  violent  convulfions,  and  civil 
ftorms  by  which  it  had  been  fo  often  agitated. 
An  ambitious  young  man,  however,  named  John, 
Louis  de  Fiefco,  count  of  Lavagne,  attempted  to 
diflurb  this  tranquillity,  and  to  fubjugate  his 
country.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  endowed  with 
every  amiable  quality,  added  to  great  ardour  of 
mind ;  to  have  poffeffed  much  coolnefs  in  his 
conduct ;  an  apparent  tafle  for  pleafure,  and  that 
carelefs  and  indifferent  air  which  banifhcs  fuf- 
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picion,  togeffiei^vith  profound  diffimulation  under 
the  malk  of  candour.  With  an  imagination  pro¬ 
per  for  conceiving  a  plan,  and  judgment  and  me¬ 
thod  to  arrange  its  minuted;  parts,  lie  poffelfed 
fufficient  boldnefs  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
had  need  of  thefe  qualities  to  attack  Andrew 
Doria,  who  was  indeed  fourfcore,  and  enfeebled 
by  age,  but  Hill  furrounded  by  his  reputation  as 
with  a  rampart.  However  merited  it  might  be, 
it  expofed  him  to  the  attacks  of  the  envious. 
Thefe,  Fiefco  found  means  to  difcover,  and  to 
fome  of  them  he  opened  bimfelf  freely  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  defigns.  From  others,  this  able  con- 
fpirator  concealed  his  views ;  and  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  promoting  the  public  good  induced  them 
to  purfue  heps  favourable  to  his  projects." 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  Fiefco  had 
to  furmount  only  one  difficulty,  which  was  to 
feparate  from  a  ■  fpoufe  whom  he  adored,  and 
who  to  the  graces  of  external  figure  added  great 
folidity  of  judgment.  He  had  not  concealed  from 
her  his  project.  As  long  as  ffie  beheld  it  at  a 
diftance  ffie  ffiewed  no  figns  of  alarm,  but  when 
the  moment  of  execution  approached,  her  affec¬ 
tion  reprefented  to  her  mind  the  whole  extent  of 
the  danger.  Fiefco  accofted  her  with  a  bold  and 
confident  look.  “  I  am  about  to  depart,  ma- 
“  dam,”  faid  he.  “  I  ffiall  place  Genoa  at  your 
s‘  feet.  You  (hall  never  fee  your  huffiand  but 
cpnqueror  ”  On  thefe  words,  ffie  threw  her- 
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felf  into  his  arms  and  thed  a  torrent  of  tears.  She 
endeavoured  to  detain  him  but  he  remained  in¬ 
flexible.  As  he  knew  the  magnanimous  heart  of 
his  fpoufe,  he  flattered  himfelf,  for  a  moment, 
that  he  had  revived  her  courage,  by  making  her 
acquainted  with  the  means  he  had  purfued  to  en- 
fure  fuccefs,  and  the  neceflity  there  was  for  com¬ 
pleting  an  enterprife  already  fo  far  advanced. 
She  Aliened  to  him  with  every  emotion  of  grief, 
and  kill  fliedding  tears,  on  account  of  the  cruel 
neceflity  by  which  he  was  urged,  gave  way  to 
the  prefling  motives  of  her  hufband,  and  bade 
him  a  tender  farewel.  But  when  fhe  found  her- 
felf  obliged  to  part  from  him,  fhe  fainted,  not- 
withkanding  the  courage  fhe  had  a  (Turned.  Fiefco 
took  advantage  of  this  moment,  tore  himfelf  from 
her,  and  hakened  to  the  fpot  where  his  friends 
were  waiting  for  him. 

The  fignal  being  given  at  midnight,  the»con- 
fpirators  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  the 
kreets,  crying  out,  Fiefco  !  Fiefco  !  a  name  ren¬ 
dered-  dear  to  the  multitude  bv  the  excellent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  count  de  Lavagna,  and  the  a£fs  of 
kindnefs  he  had  done  to  them.  The  poks  which 
had  been  previoufly  marked  for  attack  were  foon 
carried ;  and  the  alarm-bell  refounded  in  every 
quarter.  The  fenators  were  thrown  into  great 
conkernation,  and  repaired  in  a  tumultuous  man¬ 
ner  to  the  palace,  from  which  they  fent  deputies’ 
to  treat  with  Fiefco,  who  by  the  fhouts  of  the 
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populace  was  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
enterpriie.  Search  therefore  was  made  for  him. 
and  both  friends  and  enemies  called  out  his  name, 
but  no  one  anfwered.  "While  all  were  aftomfhed 
at  this  filence,  Verina,  one  of  the  conipirators, 
and  the  deareft  of  his  confidants,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  take  poiTefSon  of  the  port,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  plank,  which  conducted  to  one  of 
the  galleys,  was  broken  down.  Apprehend ve 
that  feme  accident  had  happened,  he  ordered 
the  place  to  be  fearched,  and  found  the  body 
of  his  unfortunate  friend.  The  plank,  no  doubt, 
•had  sriven  wav  under  his  teet.  and  the  weight  of 
bis  armour  had  prevented  him  from  extricating 
himfelt  from  the  mud  into  which  he  had  funk. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  cataftrophe  few  from 
mouth  to  month ;  the  arms  dropped  from  the 
hands  oi  the  confpirators,  who  now  thought  only 
of  laving  themfeives,  and  from  that  moment  Ge¬ 
noa  found  itfelf  free.  Andrew  Doria  had  been 
in  danger  of  loiing  his  lire  in  the  tumult;  but  he 
fortunately  made  his  efcape  from  the  city'  in  pro¬ 
per  time.  His  return  was  a  kind  of  triumph. 
He  is  accufed  of  having  perfecuied  the  confpi¬ 
rators  with  a  fury  which  had  the  appearance  of 
perfonal  vengeance  :  and  this  animofitv  gave 
more  offence,  as  Fiefco,  who  was  not  cruel,  had 
taken  every  poffible  precaution  to  prevent  pillage 
and  tbe  effrifion  of  blood. 

Doria  died  in  1 560,  at  an  advanced  age,  lull 
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of  glory.  Before  his  death  he  had  contributed 
towards  a  reconciliation  between  the  new  and 
the  old  nobles  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  banilh 
from  the  republic  every  germ  of  difcord.  It  was 
imagined  that  a  curb  would  be  oppofed  to  the 
reftlefs  difpofition  of  the  nation,  by  giving  very 
ample  powers  to  the  cenfors.  Their  eyes  were 
to  be  continually  direCted  to  every  thing  that  took 
place  in  the  houfes  of  individuals  ;  but  their  vi¬ 
gilance  was  not  always  able  to  prevent  intrigues, 
which  endangered  the  fafety  of  the  republic. 
Thefe  temporary  commotions,  however,  as  they 
did  not  affeCt  the  eflfential  part  of  government, 
deferve  very  little  attention.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  fufficient  to  mention  the  ill  concerted,  and 
badly  conduced,  projects  of  a  few  reltlefs  citi¬ 
zens  who,  from  time  to  time,  occalioned  fome 
uneafmefs ;  and  to  trace  out,  in  a  curfory  man¬ 
ner,  the  tumultous  events  produced  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Genoa,  and  its  neceffary  connection  with 
the  powers  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 

A  little  patience  on  the  part  of  Fiefco  might, 
perhaps,  have  enabled  him,  without  the  trouble  of 
a  confpiracy,  to  effeCt  the  wifhed  for  changes  in 
the  government ;  as  a  quarrel,  which  he  could 
have  employed  for  accomplilhing  his  end,  broke 
out  between  the  old  and  the  new  nobility.  The 
people  took  no  part  in  this  difpute,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  eftablilhment  of  a  new  law. 
On  this  occation  Charles  V.  propofed  to  the  Ge- 
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noefe  to  build  a  citadel  for  them,  and  to  fumifh 
them  for  its  defence  with  a  garrifon,  which  they 
were  to  pay,  and  to  have  under  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  command  ;  but  they  prudently  refufed,  and 
thanked  the  generous  emperor  for  his  good  inten¬ 
tion.  Charles’s  pretext  was  a  fecret  and  ardent 
attachment,  which  fome  of  the  Genoefe  had  to 
France,  and  of  which  fvmptoms  ftill  appeared. 
The  partifans  of  the  French  favoured  the  attempts 
of  this  republic  in  Corfica,  when  it  became  a  fub- 
ject  of  difpute  between  them  and  the  imperialifts. 

1574.  In  1574,  the  difputes  between  the  old  and  new 
nobility  were  renewed.  The  people  took  a  fhare 
in  them,  and  in  ter  eft  ed  themfelves  for  the  latter. 
The  old  nobility  foiicited  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  and  of  Spain.  At  this  period  there  were 
three  faCtions :  that  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who 
ftyled  themfelves  the  nobles  of  the  portico  of  St. 
Luke ;  that  of  the  new,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  nobles  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter  ; 
and  the  citizens,  or  populace,  not  aggregated 
to  the  twenty-eight  families.  The  laft  made 
a  common  caufe  with  the  new  nobility,  to 
whofe  party  they  formed  a  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  old  nobility,  that  they  might  be  on 
an  equal  footing,  requefted  troops  from  the  Spa- 
niih  ambaftador  ;  but  the  number  lent  were  not 
fufficiently  Itrong  to  fupport  them.  'The  greater 
part  of  them,  therefore,  quitted  the  city,  and 
retired  to  the  territories  of  Spain.  The  pope  and 
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fhe  other  Italian  powers,  exerted  themfelves  to 
allay  thefe  commotions,  with  which,  they  were 
afraid,  their  awn  Rates  might  be  infefited ;  but 
the  new  nobility  and  the  citizens  rejected  all  me¬ 
diation,  being  encouraged  to  do  fo  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  France,  which  promifed  them  affill- 
ance. 

The  rich  citizens,  however,  durft  not  openly 
declare  againft  Spain,  becaufe  that  monarchy, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  foible  of  thefe  opu¬ 
lent  and  commercial  people,  had  been  artful 
enough  to  borrow  from  them  large  fums,  for  which 
it  paid  even  eighteen  per  cent,  under  a  perfuafion, 
that  the  fear  of  lofing  their  capital  would  be  a 
better  check  to  reftrain  them,  than  all  the  fortrefles 
and  citadels  in  the  world.  They  were  induced, 
indeed,  by  this  confideration,  to  fubmit  to  arbi¬ 
ters  ;  and  a  peace  wTas  concluded,  after  four  years 
difcord,  during  which  they  had  looked  at  each 
other  with  an  eye  of  jeaioufy,  but  without  coming 
to  blows,  like  pugilifrs  who  threaten,  and  yet  are 
afraid  of  each  others  ftrength.  A  magiitrate  was 
created,  called  the  confervator  of  the  laws,  whofe 
office  was  to  caufe  the  old  laws  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones. 
As  the  republic  enjoyed  tranquillity,  it  began 
to  profper.  The  doge  in  1581  affirmed  the  title 
of  mofi  ferene ,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Venice. 
Genoa  admitted  the  ecclefiaftieal  inquifition,  but 
confiderably  moderated.  A  more  terrible  tribu- 
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nal  is  that  of  the  Hate  inquifitors,  eftablilhed  in 
1625.  Thefe  magiftrates  are  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  internal  police.  Their  vigi¬ 
lant  eyes  mull:  be  open  to  every  thing  that  takes 
place  in  Genoa ;  and  even  in  the  bofom  of  fa¬ 
milies,  to  prevent  thofe  plots  which  might  be 
formed  againft  the  Hate. 

162S.  This  prying  vigilance,  however  troubiefome,  is 
always  ufeful  in  a  republic,  and  becomes  necef- 
fary  when  it  finds  itfelf  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
powerful  and  jealous  neighbours.  Such  was  the 
lituation  of  Genoa,  in  1628,  attacked  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  was  fupported  by  France.  This 
dangerous  neighbour  often  gave  the  mod:  ferious 
alarm  to  the  republic,  either  by  attacking  it  from 
without,  or  by  fomenting  its  internal  troubles  and 
favouring  thofe  who  excited  them.  With  this 
view  the  duke  inflamed  the  refentment  of  Va- 
chero,  a  rich  plebeian,  who  had  been  infulted  by 
the  nobility.  The  fuccour,  which  the  duke  of 
Savoy  held  forth  to  the  malcontents,  infpired  him 
with  boldnefs  to  form  a  plan  for  extending  his 
vengeance  to  all  the  nobility,  and  changing  the 
government  of  his  country.  The  meafures  had 
been  well  concerted  ;  but  the  eonfpiracy  was  de¬ 
feated  by  mifplaced  confidence.  Vachero  was 
beheaded,  together  with  three  of  his  accomplices, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  fave  him.  The  defire  of  obtaining  a 
fuperiority  over  Genoa  has  always  made  the  dukes 
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of  Savoy  ready  to  Men  to  and  aflift  every  adven¬ 
turer  capable  of  entering  into  their  views. 

Such  was  Raphael  de  la  Torre,  a  Genoefe  1672, 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  boldeit  intriguers  who 
ever  appeared.  Having  quitted  the  fervice-  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  he  had  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Italy  with  a  view  of 
making  his  fortune.  Every  kind  of  means  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  proper,  provided  he  could  accom- 
plith  his  end.  When  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  collefled  a  troop  of  banditti,  and 
embarking  with  them  on  board  a  fmall  brig,  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  Genoefe  feas  a  rich  felucca,  bound 
to  Leghorn.  Notwithftanding  the  precaution  of 
malks  and  difguifed  drefs,  they  were  all  recog- 
nifed;  and  being  profecuted  by  the  owners  of 
the  veffel,  the  crime  was  "proved,  and  la  Torre 
was  outlawed  and  condemned  to  be  hung. 

Being  excluded  from  his  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  fentence,  he  refolved  to  return,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged. 

He  prefented  himfelf,  therefore,  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  was  wrell  received  ; 
and,  having  obtained  a  company  of  cuiraffiers, 
communicated  to  the  duke  a  wrell-concerted  plan 
for  making  himfelf  fucceflively  mailer  of  Savona 
and  Genoa.  As  it  wTas  necelfary  for  him  to  have 
.an  agent  in  the  latter,  he  applied  to  one  Vico,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  equally  intriguing  as  him¬ 
felf,  Vico,  however,  betrayed  him  and  revealed 
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the  fecret.  He  was  rewarded  for  this  fervice, 
and  a  price  was  fet  on  the  head  of  la  Torre  ;  but 
as  the  duke,  on  the  faith  of  this  intrigue,  had 
made  preparations,  he  was  unwilling  that  they 
fhould  be  entirely  fruitlefs.  He  declared  war ; 
but  it  continued  only  a  year  with  various  fuccefs, 
and  was  terminated  by  a  peace,  which  gave  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  credit  of  la  Torre  at  the  court 
of  Savoy. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  maintain  himfelf 
in  favour  by  offering  to  the  duke  to  feize,  in  the 
time  of  perfect  peace,  two  Genoefe  veffels,  richly 
laden,  which  were  on  their  way  home  from  the 
Indies.  This  propofal  being  rejected,  he  refolved 
to  execute  his  vengeance  againft  the  Genoefe 
by  himfelf  alone.  His  project  was  nothing  lefs 
than  to  blow  up  the  hall  where  the  council  affem- 
bled,  together  with  the  council,  by  means  of  a 
box  of  fire-works,  to  be  placed  below  the  edifice  ; 
but  the  machine  was  fortunately  difcovered  and 
ftopped  on  the  frontiers. 1  An  infernal  invention 
of  the  like  kind  had  been  before  employed,  by 
la  Torre,  to  avenge  himfelf  on  Vico,  who  luckily 
efcaped  the  exploiion. 

La  Torre  engaged  in  alchemy  and  the  illufion 
of  magic  like  nroft  intriguers ;  deceived  others 
and  was  deceived  himfelf ;  and  went  about  to  dif¬ 
ferent  courts,  where  he  difperfed  memoirs  filled 
with  his  projects.  Being  neglected  or  defpifed, 
he  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  reputation  of  he- 
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roifm  ;  ferved  in  the  French  army  during  the 
German  war,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
bravery.  Having  become  tired  of  the  profeflion 
of  arms,  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  purchafed 
at  Amfterdam  the  freedom  of  the  city,  that  he 
might  be  qualified  for  fome  public  office  ;  but 
Ioffes  at  play  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Venice,  the 
country  of  mafquerades  and  intrigue,  where  he 
was  affaffinated  at  the  age  of  thirty-fix. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  viciffitudes  of  Genoa, 
we  fhould  be  affoniffied  at  the  changes  to  which 
it  has  been  expofed,  at  periods  not  very  remote 
from  each  other.  The  friend  and  enemy  of 
France,  Spain,  the  Empire,  and  Savoy ;  in  a  word, 
involved,  either  voluntarily  or  through  force,  in 
every  war ;  careffed  by  thofe  who  had  need  of  its 
affiftance,  and  oppreffed  afterwards  by  thofe  who 
had  flattered  it,  or  left,  after  the  moil  fpecious 
promifes,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  which  they 
had  excited  againft  it.  Genoa  experienced  this 
fate  from  the  princes  leagued  againft  Louis  XIV. 
They  compelled  the  republic  to  declare  againft 
him,  and  deferfed  it  when  they  had  accompliffied 
the  object  of  their  willies. 

That  monarch,  incenfed  at  the  conduft  of  the 
Genoefe,  covered  their  feas  with  his  fleets.  Seig- 
nelay,  an  imperious  minifter,  made  known,  from 
on  board  his  veffel,  the  orders  of  his  mafter,  who 
required  humiliating  meafures,  and  he  allowed 
the  citizens  only  five  hours  to  deliberate  on  their 
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anfwer.  When  this  period  had  expired,  the  city 
was  attacked  with  a  fhower  of  bombs,  by  which 
fome  of  the  fineft  edifices  were  defiroyed,  while 
-others,  in  different  parts,  were  fet  on  fire.  The 
inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  and 
retired  for  fhelter  to  places  which  lay  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  port.  The  'fenate  fent 
propofals ;  but  Seignelav  remained  inflexible,  and 
infifted  on  the  terms  firfl  offered.  The  people, 
lefs  jealous  than  the  fenate  of  the  point  of  honour, 
obliged  them  to  fubmit,  and,  in  confequence  of 
a  convention,  concluded  through  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  the  doge  went  to  France,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  four  fenators,  to  make  a  public  apology 
to  the  king.  The  monarch  gave  to  this  ceremony 
as  much  dignity  as  poflible,  but  at  the  fame  time 
added  all  thofe  graces  which  could  foften  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  the  fubmiflion.  He  caufed  the  moft  flat¬ 
tering  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  deputation,  and 
treated  them  himfelf  with  every  mark  of  refpeft. 
But  his  minifters  were  neither  fo  condefcending 
nor  fo  polite,  which  made  the  doge  fay  :  ‘  ■  The 
“  king  deprives  us  of  liberty  by  captivating  our 

hearts,  but  his  minifters  reftore  it  to  us  by 
“  their  haughtinefs.” 

During  the  war  of  the  Spanifli  fuccefflon,  the 
Genoefe,  wavering  and  uncertain,  were  often  ex- 
pofed  to  the  extortion  of  both  parties.  They,  for 
the  moft  part,  experienced  this  fate  of  war  in  the 
quarrels  of  France  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
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Their  opulence  was  a  flattering  lure  to  the  hordes 
of  Pandours,  Croats,  and  other  irregular  troops, 
of  which  the  army  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
compofed  at  the  time  of  her  invafion  of  Italy. 

Genoa,  after  feeing  its  territories  ravaged,  was  1746. 
obliged  to  furrender  to  the  marquis  de  Botta,  the 
Auftrian  general,  who  took  peaceable  pofleffion 
of  the  city,  and,  having  placed  a  garrifon  in  it, 
impofed  a  contribution  of  twenty-four  millions,  to 
be  paid  within  a  month.  The  Genoefe  did  not 
imagine  that  it  would  have  been  fo  high,  and 
they  ftill  lefs  expefled  the  demands  which  fol¬ 
lowed  :  viz.  that  they  fliould  furnilh  clothing  for 
thirty  thoufand  troops ;  that  they  fliould  reftore  to 
the  queen  the  diamonds  and  other  pledges  fhe 
had  given,  as  fecurity  for  the  large  fums  bor¬ 
rowed  from  them,  and  which,  confequently,  they 
would  lofe  ;  and  that  they  fliould  furnifli,  as  a  free 
gift,  tents,  wood,  forage,  and  proviflons.  From 
thofe  who  did  not  give  with  a  good  grace,  the 
imperialifts  took  by  force.  ✓  - 

The  people  endured  their  fufferings  with  a 
gloomy  filence :  a  difpofition  always  dangerous. 
Botta,  having  no  dread  of  abufing  his  power,  re¬ 
quired  the  fenate,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  ca¬ 
pitulation,  to  give  up  their  heavy  artillery.  As 
they  durfl:  not  refufe,  the  Germans  dragged  them 
in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city.  The 
carriage  of  one  of  the  guns  happening  to  break 
in  a  narrow  ftreet,  the  Gerpaan  officer  who  coni' 
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manded  the  party,  incenfed  at  the  indifference 
of  the  Genofe,  who  fhewed  no  readinefs  to  affift 
in  getting  the  damage  repaired,  flruck  one  of  the 
fpeclators  with  his  cane.  The  latter  in  return 
ftabbed  the  officer  with  his  knife.  The  Germans 
having  attempted  to  revenge  their  wounded  com¬ 
mander,  the  people  took  the  part  of  their  coun¬ 
tryman  ;  armed  themfelves  with  whatever  wea¬ 
pons  they  could  find,  and  feizing  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery,  directed  them  againft  the  Germans.  The 
troops  retired  to  their  pods,  and  made  fome  refift- 
tance,  but  were  driven  from  them,  and  foon  after 
from  all  the  Genoefe  territories. 

In  1797  the  republic  was  involved  in  new 
troubles,  which,  as  ufual,  wpre  accompanied  with 
exile,  profcription,  and  the  effufion  of  blood. 
It  was  impoffible  that  a  people,  fo  fond  of  novel¬ 
ties,  fliould  not  have  a  lhare  in  the  revolution 
which  changed  all  the  governments  of  Italy. 
That  of  Genoa  experienced  alterations  or  improve¬ 
ments.  Time  will  fhewT  what  name  ought  to  be 
given  to  this  new  cataftrophe.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  conduct  which  that  republic  has 
obferved,  during  feveral  years,  that  it  wiffied  to 
preferve  itfelf  from  thefe  commotions  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  meafures  it  may  take,  the  wars  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  mult  always  involve  it  in  ruin.  Being  an 
opulent  city,  pretences  will  never  be  wanting  to 
thofe  defirous  of  attacking  it,  becaufe  they  know 
that  it  is  able  to  pay  the  conquerors,  and  to  in- 
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demnify  the  conquered.  Such  is  the  fate  pre- 
difted  for  the  date  of  Genoa,  which  now  prides 
itfelf  in  the  new  name  of  the  Ligurian  republic. 


CORSICA. 

/ 

Corsica  is  about  a  hundred  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  air  is  mild,  but  not  fo  warm 
as  in  Provence,  becaufe  it  is  always  cooled  by 
the  fea-breezes.  This  ifland  has  excellent  ports, 
near  which  are  four  or  five  pretty  confiderable 
towns.  The  capital,  named  Corte,  ftands  in  the 
centre,  at  a  place  where  two  chains  of  mountains 
which  traverfe  the  ifland  crofs  each  other.  The 
fituation  of  Corte  renders  it  exceedingly  firong. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  wood. 
On  the  fummits  of  fome  of  them  are  lakes,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  fnow  that  continually  lies  on  thefe 
eminences,  and  from  which  ftreams  of  the  pureft 
water,  perhaps  in  the  world,  flow  down  into 
the  plains.  They  abound  with  excellent  fifli,  as 
well  as  the  furrounding  fea.  Corfica  contains 
mineral  fprings,  and  confequently  metals  j  cop¬ 
per,  filver,  and  even  gold,  together  with  quick- 
filver,  iron  extremely  duffile,  alum,  fulphur,  and 
calamine ;  marble,  granite,  jafper,  and  porphyry 
are  not  uncommon.  The  loadftone,  and  a  few 
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turquoifes  are  alfo  fometimes  found.  The  foil  is 
proper  for  grain  of  every  kind.  It  produces 
wheat  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  would  produce  more  with  proper 
cultivation.  The  fruit  of  the  chefnut-tree,  which 
is  fo  prodigioufly  abundant,  that  the  horfes  are 
fed  with  it,  and  which  can  be  collected  with  very 
**  /  little  trouble,  renders  the  men  indolent.  The 
honey  has  a  fharp  tafte,  becaufe  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  collated  are  too  ftrong.  A  great 
deal  of  good  wine  is  made  in  the  ifland.  Failures 
are  rare,  but  fome  might  be  formed  by  art.  The 
mouflon,  which,  according  to  Buffon,  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hock  of  all  the  fpecies  of  the  fheep,  is  here 
indigenous.  The  ifland  has  plenty  of  game  ;  and, 
as  is  faid,  no  venomous  animal.  A  great  many 
phofphoric  flies,  more  luminous  than  our  glow¬ 
worm,  are  feen  here  in  the  night  .time.  Five  or 
fix  of  them  afford  fufficient  light  to  enable  a  per- 
fon  to  read. 

The  prefen t  inhabitants  are  the  defendants  of 
fo  many  nations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  them 
a  proper  character.  Strabo  makes  them  to  be 
brutal,  ftupid,  and  indolent ;  Pliny,  jull,  gene¬ 
rous,  valiant,  and  humane.  A  modern  hiftorian 
defcribes  them  as  turbulent  and  ferocious ;  an¬ 
other  makes  them  compaflionate,  hofpitable,  and 
reftlefs  only  when  they  have  been  haraffed.  The 
truth  is,  that  people  are  found  here  of  all  charac- 
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fcers.  They  are  divided  into  pieves,  or  parishes. 
The  clergy,  in  general,  and  the  monks,  poflefs 
great  power* 

It  is  probable  that  Corfica  was  firfb  peopled  by 
the  Italians,  Ligurians,  or  Etrufcans.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  behaved  in  it 
as  tyrants ;  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  it  only  changed  its  opprelfors.  The 
Vandals,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  by 
their  ravages  made  the  inhabitants  fometimes  re-' 
gret  their  firft  matters.  The  French  firft  entered 
this  country  under  Charles  Martel,  about  the  year 
725.  The  family  of  the  Colonna  ettablitlied 
themfelves  as  fovereigns  of  it  about  300.  This 
family  was  divided  "into  feveral  branches  ;  whofe 
pretenfions  produced  troubles,  followed  by  a  date 
of  anarchy,  which  was  at  its  utmoft  height  about 
the  year  1000*  The  popes,  to  whom  recourfe 
was  had  to  rettore  peace,  thought  they  could  re¬ 
medy  the  evil  by  declaring  themfelves  fovereigns 
of  the  ifland.  Gregory  YII.  excommunicated 
the  Genoefe,  as  a  facrilegious  people,  unfaithful 
to  the  church,  and  ufurpers  of  eccleftaftical  pro¬ 
perty,  becaufe  they  had  taken  pofleflion  of  it. 
In  the  year  1071,  Urban  II.  fold  the  property. of 
Corfica  to  the  Pifans,  for  homage  and  a  certain 
acknowledgment.  Genoa  difputed  this  dona¬ 
tion  or  fale.  Innocent  II.  divided  the  ifland  into 
two  rival  republics.  The  Pifans,  not  being  able 
to  agree  with  the  Corficans,  ceded  their  part  to 
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Pope  Urban  IV.  Boniface  VIII.  thought  that  a 
part  carried  with  it  the  reft,  and  made  a  prefent 
of  the  whole  ifland  to  the  kings  of  Arragon. 

The  firft  known  aflembly  of  the  Corficans,  as 
a  national  body,  was  held  in  the  year  1359.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  take  into  confideration  the  evils 
which  they  fuffered,  both  from  the  incurfions  of 
foreigners,  who  difputed  with  each  other  for  the 
Conqueft  of  their  country,  and  from  the  animofity 
of  the  nobility,  who  in  certain  diftridts  exercifed 
defpotic  authority.  We  have  feen  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Genoa  that  they  affumed  the  title  of  kings. 
The  Genoefe,  who  were  then  at  the  fummit  of 
their  power,  pofiefled  a  great  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  Corficans,  by  the  advice  of  Sambuccio,  a 
man  rendered  famous  by  his  courage  and  exploits, 
propofed  to  the  Genoefe  to  affociate  them  in  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland,  provided  they 
would  affift  them  to  expel  the  Pifans  and  the  Ar- 
ragonefe,  and  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  petty 
tyrants  by  whom  they  were  opprefled.  The 
claufes  of  this  treaty,  the  infractions  of  which  on 
both  hides  caufed  fo  many  misfortunes  to  Corfica 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  are  remarkable. 

The  Corficans  admit  the  Genoefe  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions :  The  Genoefe  fhall  maintain 
there  a  governor  and  reprefentative.  There  fhall 
be  formed  a  council,  where  natives  of  the  mod 
illuftrious  families  fhall  have  a  feat,  and  the  right 
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of  deliberating  and  voting,  along  with  the  Ge¬ 
noefe,  in  all  the  afferablies.  The  latter  can  make 
no  innovations  without  the  confent  ot  the  former  ; 
and  no  tax  fhall  be  impofed  without  their  con¬ 
currence.  The  impoft,  in  no  circumftance,  and 
under  no  pretence  whatever,  fhall  exceed  twenty 
fous  for  each  hearth.  The  titles  of  count,  mar¬ 
quis,  baron.  See.  lhall  be  retained,  as  well  as  the 
prerogatives  which  the  Corficans  have  enjoyed  for 
time  immemorial  5  and  they  fhall  not  ceafe  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  fee. 

The  happinefs  produced  by  this  femi-national 
adminiftration  Continued  only  a  few  years ;  fmee 
after  1380  the  Corficans  attempted  to  drake  oil 

x 

the  yoke  they  had  impofed.  The  chiefs  affem- 
bled  privately,  and  chofe  as  their  head  Henry  de 
la  Rocca,  under  whofe  command  they  took  feve- 
ral  of  the  Genoefe  garrifons  ;  but  Rocca  was  kil¬ 
led  in  an  action,  in  the  midft  of  his  triumphs, 
and  the  Corficans  again  fubmitted  to  the  yoke. 
For  a  long  time  they  participated  in  the  fate  of 
Genoa,  their  ruler;  and,  with  it,  belonged  fome 
times  to  the  French,  fometimes  to  the  Milanefe, 
and  fometimes  to  the  Neapolitans.  At  lail  they 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  lords  of  Piombmo,  who 
fold  them,  about  1500,  to  the  bank  of  St.  George. 

The  Corficans,  being  the  objetf  of  this  bar¬ 
gain,  were  defrous,  as  was  reafonable,  to  make 
fome  conditions.  This  gave  rife  to  new  ftipula- 
tions  with  the  Genoefe,  that  the v  would  fill  im- 
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pofe  no  more  than  twenty  fous  per  hearth,  and 
that  they  fhould  fell  fait  at  a  moderate  fixed  price. 
Regulations  were  made  alfo  refpecting  the  cuftoms. 
The  chanceries  and  tribunals  were  to  be  filled  onlv 

j 

by  Corficans.  They  were  to  eledl  annually  twelve 
perfons  of  their  own  nation,  to  watch  over 
and  maintain  their  privileges  j  and  without  the 
confent  of  thefe  twelve  magiftrates,  called  the 
twelve  nobles,  no  innovation  could  be  made  in 
the  ifland.  Caufes  were  to  be  heard  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  pock  flats,  eftablifhed  in  each  pieve. 
In  the  laid  place,  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  bank  of  St.  George,  who  held  the  govern- 
rnent  of  the  ifland,  was  to  be  fubjefited,  on  their 
quitting  their  offices,  to  the  examination  of  a 
tribunal,  called  the  findicat ,  compofed  of  twelve 
fvndics,  fix  Genoefe  and  fix  Corficans,  three  of 
the  nobility,  and  three  of  the  people,  poffeffing 
an  equal  right  of  fuffrage,  and  in  veiled  with  the 
fame  authority. 

It  appears  that  this  treaty,  by  which  a  whole 
nation  became  fubjefl  to  the  directors  of  a  bank, 
gave  uneafinefs  on  refledlion  to  the  Corficans,  who 
found  themfelves  more  humiliated  by  it,  as  thefe 
bankers  grew  proud  o!  their  authority.  In  the 
wars  which  enfued,  we  obferve,  on  the  one  hand* 
the  peeviflmefs  of  fervitude,  and  on  the  other 
the  malicious  pleafure  of  triumphing  over  fubjec- 
tion.  Not  the  conteft  of  tyranny  againft  liberty  j 
but  the  firuggle  of  wounded  pride  with  imperious 
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haughtinefs.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  thefe 
paffions  {hewed  themfelves  here  as  adtive  be¬ 
tween  one  people  and  another,  as  between  ind’- 
viduals. 

If  we  can  believe  the  Corfican  hidorians,  the 
Genoefe,  after  having  taken  poffeilion  of  the 
principal  polls,  and  become  mailers  of  the  ifland, 
treated  their  fubjefls  with  the  moil  atrocious  in- 
juilice.  The  perfons  fent  thither  to  govern,  in 
the  name  of  the  bank,  in  which  the  chief  men 
of  the  Genoefe  republic  were  intereiled,  received 
orders,  in  their  indrudlions,  to  prevent  both  di- 
redlly  and  indirectly  the  aggrandifement  of  fami¬ 
lies  ;  to  fow  among  them  the  feeds  of  difcord, 
that  they  might  deilroy  the  one  by  the  other,  or 
at  lead:  to  prevent  their  union ;  and  to  humble 
the  nobility,  and  reduce  the  merchants  to  the 
plain  date  of  clerks.  As  oppofition  was  made 
to  their  oppreidve  meafures,  they  thought,  as  all 
tyrants  do,  that  they  could  render  thefe  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  more  pliable  by  cruelty ;  and  with 
that  view  employed  fire  and  fword ;  dedroyed 
above  eighteen  pieves,  and  reduced  to  afhes 
more  than  a  hundred  villages.  It  would  appear 
that  the  governors  vied  with  each  other  in  bar¬ 
barity.  One  of  them  convoked  a  council  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  idand ;  gave  them  a  grand  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  prefled  them  to  drink  copiouily, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  repad,  called  in  fome  fol- 
diers,  who  put  them  all  to  death.  The  heads  of 
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the  mod  iliuflrious  families  thus  perifned.  More 
than  four  t  non  fan  d  fled;  and  the  Genoefe  gave 
their  eftates  to  the  pooreft  of  their  own  country¬ 
men  who  chofe  to  go  and  eftablifh  themfelves  in 
the  ill  and. 

1555.  This  horrid  trahfachion  inflamed  every  heart 
with  the  mod  violent  refentment ;  and,  notwith- 
flanding  the  precaution  taken  to  humble  the 
chiefs,  the  people  found  men  ready  to  put  them¬ 
felves  at  their  head  as  commanders.  Yflarricrs, 
who  had  been  formed  in  foreign  fervice,  returned 
to  affid  their  country  ;  and  their  arrival  excited 
the  flames  of  civil  War.  The  French,  who  were 
at  that  time  enemies  to  the  Genoefe,  afiifted  the 
Corflcans  to  break  their  chains.  The  war  was 
carried  on  with  uncommon  ferocity.  Neither  the 
Corflcans  nor  the  Genoefe  gave  any  quarter. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  the  murderous  fword  were 
fold  as  flaves  to  the  Turkifli  corfairs,  which  ho¬ 
vering  around  the  ifland,  waited  for  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  the  Europeans  do  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  If  the  French  did  not  retain  their  con¬ 
quers,  as  the  Corflcans  defired,  they  at  any  rate 
reflgned  them  on  conditions;  which  had  they 
been  obferved,  mud  have  foftened  the  fate  of 
thofe  they  protected ;  but  they  were  either  eluded, 
or  openly  violated. 

The  oppreflbrs  entertained  great  dread  of  a  no¬ 
bleman,  named  San  Pietro  D’Omario,  efteemed 
by  the  French,  among  whom  he  had  dudied  the 
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art  ot  Avar,  and  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  who 
in  him  beheld  their  only  refource.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  Genoefe  lady,  named  Vannina,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  who  remained  at  Marfeilles, 
as  an  afylum,  while  San  Pietro,  filled  with  indig¬ 
nation  againlt  the  perfecutors  of  his  country,  made 
a  voyage  to  Conftantinople  to  folicit  aftiftance 
from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  Genoefe,  ima¬ 
gining  that  if  they  could  get  into  their  hands 
Vannina,  they  iliould  be  able,  with  that  valuable 
hoftage,  to  fufpend  the  fury  ot  her  hufbandr  em¬ 
ployed  traitors,  who  infinuating  themfelves  into 
her  confidence,  perfuaded  her  to  repa/r  to  Genoa, 
under  the  flattering  idea,  that  fine  might  be  able 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  her  huf- 
band  and  the  republic. 

She  was  juft  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Ge¬ 
noa  when  San  Pietro  returned.  Notwithftanding 
the  purity  of  her  intentions,  he  confidered  her  as 
guilty  of  having  preferred  her  country  to  her  huf- 
band  j  and  he  declared  that,  her  crime  deferved 
death.  In  vain  did  the  throw  herfelt  at  his  feet ; 
he  allowed  her  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eternity.  The  unfortunate  Vannina  re- 
figned  herfelf  with  nrmnefs  to  her  fate:  “  I  do  not 
“  entreat  you  for  life,”  faid  flue ;  “  your  fufpicions, 
“  continually  renewed,  would  render  it  tar  more 
“  painful  to  me  than  death.  I  requeft  another 
“favour:  infliftt  the  puniihment  yourfelf;  from 
“  your  hand  death  will  be  lefts  terrible.  Order 
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“  the  executioners  to  withdraw.  Vannina,  who 
“  preferred  you  to  all  other  men,  will  fuffer  no 
“  one  to  touch  her  but  you.”  The  barbarian 
untied  her  garters,  and,  having  embraced  her, 
ftranaled  her  with  his  own  hands. 

O 

After  this  aCtion,  it  needs  not  be  aiked  whether 
he  behaved  with  ferocity  to  the  Genoefe,  whom 
he  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  his  crime.  He 
carried  on  an  obftinate  and  bloody  war  againft 
them  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade  prepared 
for  him  by  treachery.  One  of  Vannina’ s  brothers 
was  among  the  enemy.  San  Pietro,  though  fur- 
prifed,  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
his  brother-in-law,  who  never  fuffered  him  to 
efcape  from  his  fight,  having  difcharged  his  muf- 
quet  at  him,  he  inftantly  fell.  He  however  raifed 
himfelf  up,  recognifed  his  wife’s  brother,  and, 
exclaiming,  “  I  am  a  barbarian,  Vannina  is 
“  avenged,”  funk  down  and  expired. 

The  war  was  carried  on  rather  by  fudden  and 
unexpected  attacks  than  by  regular  movements. 
In  the  courfe  of  two  years,  more  than  feventeen 
hundred  Corficans  are  faid  to  have  been  affaffi- 
nated.  A  few  inltances  will  ferve  to  give  fome 
idea  of  the  animofity  of  the  two  nations.  On  a 
certain  occafion,  wffien  San  Pietro  was  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  an  officer, 
obferving  that  his  horfe  was  exhaufted,  faid  to 
him:  “  Take  my  horfe:  fly  and  fave  Corfica. 
“  Thy  life  is  of  more  value  than  mine.  If  it  be 
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<<  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  oi  the  Ge- 
«  noefe,  I  do  not  fear  the  fate  that  awaits  me. 

<c  You  will  avenge  rny  death  by  faying  my  coun- 
^c  try.  When  it  {hall  be  free,  ereft  a  monument 
«  with  this  infcription  :  Corrego  died  for  Ornano, 
«  who  is  indebted  to  him  for  the. honour  of  hav- 
«  ing  faved  Corfica.”  He  was  indeed  hanged. 

Leonardi  di  Cafa  Nuova,  San  a  ietio  s  lieute¬ 
nant  general,  having  unfortunately  been  taken 
prifoner,  the  Genoefe  refolved  to  inflifit  upon  him 
levere  punilhment,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
rebels  ;  but  his  youngeft  fon,  '  Antonio,  found 
means  to  get  into  the  prifon,  by  difguiiing  him- 
felf  in  the  drefs  of  the  fervant  girl,  who  ufed  to 
carry  thither  his  father’s  meals,  and  thus  enaoled 
him  to  efcape.  The  Genoefe,  without  (hewing 
the  lead  refpect  for  this  act  of  filial  piety,  caufed 
the  young  man  to  be  hung  from  a  window  of  the 
prifon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bonifacio,  almoft  all 
Genoefe,  exercifed  a  refinement  of  vengeance 
in  regard  to  Stephen  Sardaignac,  a  Corfican  cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  and 
who,  befides  other  injuries,  had  fold  to  the 
Turks  feveral  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  weic 
his  prifoners.  When  they  got  him  into  theii 
pofleffion,  they  compelled  him,  by  every  kind  of 
torture,  to  erefil  a  gibbet  with  his  own  hands, 
and  then  to  hang  himfelf. 

The  Genoefe,  perhaps,  might  have  defended 
their  empire  in  Corfica,  from  thoie  convulfions 
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by  which  it  was  flraken,  had  they  founded  it  on 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people,  but 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  ruling  through  fear. 
They  conlidered  this  ill  and  as  a  colony  deftined 
merely  for  enriching  their  capital.  The  Corficans 
were  forbidden,  under  the  fevered;  penalties,  to 
export  a  fingle  article  from  their  ifland  to  any 
other  place  than  Genoa,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  fell  their  merchandize  and  productions  at  a  low 
price.  In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ifland  was 
ftripped  of  its  provifions  by  a  kind  of  legalifed  pil¬ 
lage,  fo  that  the  Coriicans  were  frequently  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  while  their 
defpots  were  living  amidft  abundance.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Corficans  often  attempted  to  deliver 
themfelves  from  their  miferabie  bondage.  "When 
Louis  XIV.  bombarded  Genoa,  they  offered 
themfelves  to  that  prince,  but  he  declined  ac¬ 
cepting  their  prefent.  As  they  could  not  find  a 
maker  who  would  receive  them,  they  wTere  obli¬ 
ged  to  remain  under  the  Genoefe,  always  op- 
preffed  and  always  fubmiffive. 

If  unfortunate  days  were  marked  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  black  chalk,  thofe  which  elapfed  after 
the  Corficans  had  again  bent  under  the  Genoefe 
yoke,  ought  to  have  been  marked  with  blood. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been, 
that  the  Genoefe  fhoiild  difarm  the  banditti,  who 
had  encreafed  during  the  civil  war,  and  deliver 
the  country  from  them  ;  but  thefe  profligates. 
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always  ready  to  engage  in  new  crimes,  were  of 
the  utmoft  value  to  a  tyrannical  government. 

The  Genoefe  commanders,  fo  far  from  fulfilling 
this  article,  courted  their  favour  and  protefted 
them  in  a  mo  ft  fcanclalous  manner.  Every  day 
produced  fome  murder  which  alarmed  the  well 
difpofed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax- 
gatherers  exercifed  the  moft  mercilefs  rapacity 
againft  the  people. 

An  unfortunate  peafant,  who  only  wanted  two  17*9- 
fous  to  complete  his  tax,  had  been  ill  ufed  by  the 
colleffor.  Ele  was  an  old  man,  exceedingly 
poor,  but  of  an  excellent  chara&er,  and  greatly 
efteemed  in  the  diftridf  where  he  redded.  He 
reproached  the  tax-gatherers,  on  account  of  their 
extortion,  with  an  energy  which  made  an  im- 
preffion  on  thofe  around.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
Corftcan  foldier  was  condemned,  for  fome  mili¬ 
tary  crime,  to  the  wooden  horfe.  The  Corficans 
having  made  life  of  a  few  jocular  expreffons,  in 
regard  to  this  punilhment,  generally  inflicted  on 
the  profligates  of  the  army,  gave  oc.cafion  to  a 
quarrel,  and  thefe  feeble  fparks  produced  a  con¬ 
flagration  which  foon  fet  all  Corfica  in  flames. 

The  people  armed  themfelves  with  mufquets,  old 
nifty  lances,,  hatchets,  and  every  thing  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  They  employed  thefe  to 
fpree  the  military  magazines,  where  they  found 
more  regular  weapons.,  which  they  diftribuled, 

In  a  littie  time,  they  were  no  longer  a  multitude. 
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without  order  and  without  difcipline  :  they  were 
an  army  with  chiefs,  who  knew  how  to  make 
choice  of  proper  pofts,  who  took  cities,  difperfed 
manifefioes,  and  fhewed  clearly,  by  their  preten- 
fions,  that  the  Corficans  did  not  wifh  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Genoefe,  but  were  determined 
to  expel  them  entirely  from  the  ifland. 

The  Genoefe,  too  weak  to  relift  fuch  a  torrent, 
oppofed  to  it  German  troops,  whom  they  took 
into  their  pay.  Xnftead  of  being  frightened  at  the 
imperial  banners,  or  of  fuifering  themfelves  to  be 
foftened  by  an  amnefty,  which  the  fenate  of  Ge¬ 
noa  offered,  the  Corficans,  in  a  general  affembly, 
decreed,  that  the  firft  perfon  who  fpoke  of  ac¬ 
cepting  that  amnefty  Ihould  be  put  to  death. 
They  fent  their  wives  and  children,  with  thofe 
enfeebled  by  age,  to  the  mountains,  and  fwore 
that  they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  a  thoufand 
deaths,  rather  than  lay  down  their  arms,  what¬ 
ever  propofals  might  be  made  to  them  by  the 
Genoefe  or  the  Imperialifts.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  entered  into  a  treaty  for  an  accommodation, 
and,  as  they  did  not  entertain  againft  the  Corfi¬ 
cans  the  fame  contemptuous  hatred  as  the  Geno¬ 
efe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated  them  with  re- 
fpeft  and  efteem,  thefe  inlanders,  after  a  contelt 
of  four  years,  always  fatal,  though  glorious,  dif¬ 
fered  themfelves  to  be  brought  to  an  agreement, 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  emperor. 
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Bat  no  guaranty  can  retrain  reciprocal  animo-  1736. 
fity.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  troubles, 
which  had  been  incompletely  allayed,  were  again 
revived.  Ibe  Corficans  openly  revolted  :  they 
abjured,  without  hefitation,  all  dependance  on 
Genoa,  and  openly  declared  themfelves  fove- 
reigns,  under  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
molt  bleffed  virgin  Mary,  whofe  image  they  had 
reprefented  on  their  colours.  The  Genoefe,  at 
this  time,  had  very  few  partifans  in  the  ifland, 
and,  as  their  garrifons  were  exceedingly  weak, 
nothing  was  neceffary  but  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  While  the  inhabitants  were 
keeping  on  the  defenfive  with  great  activity,  a 
ftranger  arrived  in  the  Frankilh  drefs :  that  is  to 
fay,  a  long  fcarlet  robe,  a  cane,  fword,  peruke, 
and  hat.  He  had  in  his  fuite  twelve  perfons, 
confiding  of  an  officer,  who  affumed  the  title  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  a  maitre  d’hote],  a  major 
domo,  a  chaplain,  a  cook,  three  Moorifh  Haves, 
and  four  other  domeftics.  He  brought  with  him 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thoufand  mufquets, 
three  thoufand  pair  of  ffioes,  a  quantity  of  provi- 
fions,  and  a  fmall  fupply  of  money.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Mark,  in  Wellphalia, 
named  Baron  de  Newhoff. 

After  leading  the  life  of  a  knight  errant  in  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  Europe,  he  had  been  detained 
at  Genoa  for  debt,  in  the  fame  prifon  where  fome 
of  the  Corlican  malcontents  were  confined.  Hav- 
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ing  got  acquainted  with  thefe  people,  he  boafted 
to  them  of  his  influence  in  feveral  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  offered  to  into  reft  himfelf  in  their 
behalf.  When  the  Corficans  were  fet  at  liberty, 
by  the  interceffion  of  the  emperor,  they  got  the 
baron  relented  aifo,  on  his  giving  fecurity.  Ele 
now  exerted  himfelf  to  procure  money  wherever 

*.  j 

he  could,  and  by  means  of  promiles,  and  no 
doubt  the  attraction  of  great  intereft,  he  found 
Jews,  at  Rome  and  Leghorn,  who  fupplied  him 
wdth  what  was  neceffary  to  purchafe  provifions 
and  military  Lores,  which  he  put  on  board  an 
Englifli  fliip  and  fet  fail  for  Aleria. 

When  he  arrived,  the  Corficans  imagined  that 
they  beheld  a  protecting  deity,  and,  without 
much  confuting  the  dictates  .of  prudence,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  baron  king  ot  Corfica,  under  the 
name  of  Theodore  I.  The  baron  then  affirmed 
all  the  appendages  of  royalty,  guards,  and  officers. 
He  eftablifhed  tribunals,  caufed  money  to  be 
coined,  and,  being  well  fupported  in  the  moment 
of  enthufiafm,  took  feme  fortreffes  from  the  Ge- 
noefe,  and  declared  them  baniihed  from  Corfica, 
under  the  pain  ot  death  it  they  fhoukl  ever  again 
fet  foot  in  the  ifland.  The  Genoefe,  on  their 
part,  fet  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  new  monarch, 
an  infamous  refource,  too  common  in  republics, 
becaufe  they  are  not  afraid  of  reprifals. 
rr,8.  The  aid,  which  king  Theodore  had  brought, 
was  very  inconlidcrable,  but  he  promifed  to  his 
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new  fubje&s  affi fiance  of  much  greater  import¬ 
ance.  They  expetfed  it,  with  confidence,  for 
fome  time  ;  but  their  hopes,  at  length,  feemed  to 
vanifh,  and  were  fucceeded  by  impatience.  Ap¬ 
prehending  that  fome  bad  confequence  might 
enfue  from  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  which 
began  to  break  out,  the  monarch  declared  that 
he  would  himfelf  go  in  fearch  of  fuccour.  He 
accordingly  fet  fail,  fent  provifions  to  the  ifland 
from  time  to  time,  and  returned  with  a  veffel, 
richly  laden  with  nccetfaries,  for  which  he  was 
to  give  in  exchange  commodities  of  the  ifland; 
but,  as  he  poffeffed  none  of  its  productions,  he 
found  himfelf  much  embarraffed  when  the  captain 
demanded  payment.  Theodore  freed  himfelf, 
therefore,  from  his  importunities,  by  caufing  him 
to  be  affaffinated. 

Though  this  barbarous  aflion  did  great  hurt  to 
bis  reputation,  he  maintained  himfelf,  for  fome 
time,  by  the  wife  regulations  which  he  eita- 
blifhed.  A  ftorm,  however,  more  dangerous 
than  the  murmurs  of  a  few  malcontents,  was 
raifed  up  again!!  him.  As  the  baron  de  Newhoff 
had  arrived  the  .firft  time  in  an  Engliih  veffel,  the 
French  imagined  that  the  Britifh  government  had 
fome  defigns  on  Corfica,  and  they  thought  it  good 
policy  to  anticipate  their  views.  The  Corfican 
monarch  being  informed  of  their  intention,  avain 
embarked,  in  order  to  procure  provifions  in  Hol¬ 
land.  On  his  paffage,  he  was  expofed  to  the 
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danger  of  a  plot,  formed  for  delivering  him  up  to 
the  Genoefe,  along  with  the  fhip,  which  was  to 
carry  back  ammunition  to  his  kingdom.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  the  whole  illand  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  had  fubdued  it  as  much 
by  perfuafion  as  force.  The  monarch,  in  great 
didrefs,  efcaped  as  fall  as  poflible,  and  after 
wandering  about  from  port  to  port,  making  vain 
promifes,  while  his  hopes  were  dill  deceived,  he 
retired  to  England,  where  he  contracted  debts 
and  was  thrown  into  prifon. 

In  this  ftate  he  continued  feveral  years,  vainly 
invoking  the  commiferation  of  the  public,  and 
caufing  the  mod  preding  felicitations  to  be  dif- 
perfed.  Thefe  in  part  fucceeded,  and  he  received 
a  few  fums  which  fatisfied  his  creditors  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  liberty.  He  appeared  fendble  of  the 
kindnefs  diewn  to  him ;  but  his  misfortunes  had 
thrown  a  veil  over  his  mind.  The  only  thing  ca¬ 
pable  of  difpelling  his  gloomy  ideas,  was  to  fpeak 
to  him  of  the  Cordcans.  His  a  deft  ion  for  thefe 
iflanders  ought  to  entitle  him,  in  feme  meafure, 
to  their  gratitude.  His  epitaph  expredes,  in  a 
few  words,  the  whole  events  of  his  life.  Fie  was 
buried  at  London,  where  the  following  fentence 
is  infcribed  on  his  fimple  tombdone.  “  Fate 
<c  gave  me  a  kingdom,  but  denied  me  bread.” 

The  French,  like  the  Germans,  attempted  to 
effeft  an  accommodation  between  the  Cordcans 
and  the  Genoefe.  The  idanders  agreed  to  abide 
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by  the  decifion  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King ;  but 
when  they  were  called  on  to  fign  the  treaty, 
which  placed  them  under  the  yoke  of  their  an¬ 
cient  matters,  they  accompanied  their  confent 
with  the  following  words :  “  Againft  our  own 
<c  will,  and  with  as  much  reluctance  as  if  we 
<c  were  going  to  death.”  A  fubmiffion  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  latting.  When  the  French, 
therefore,  withdrew  their  troops,  the  i-flanders 
put  themfelves  in  a  potture  of  defence  againft  the 
Genoefe,  and  appointed  as  their  chief  a  noble¬ 
man,  named  Gaffori,  who  having  already  efcaped 
from  the  chains  of  his  enemies,  entertained  againft 
them  that  hatred  which  he  had  imbibed  with  his 
mother’s  milk ;  and,  by  his  words  and  aftions, 
communicated  the  fame  fentiments  to  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

Gaffori  was  a  man  of  intrepidity,  and  refolute 
in  his  defigns.  Having  laid  fiege  to  a  fortrefs, 
the  Genoefe,  by  whom  it  was  defended,  made  a 
fortie,  and  took  one  of  his  children,  then  at  the 
breaft.  They  had  the  bafenefs  to  threaten  that  if 
the  father  did  not  order  the  firing  to  ceafe,  they 
would  expofe  the  child  on  the  walls  ;  and  they 
were  fo  cruel  as  to  put  their  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Gaffori  being  more  attached  to  his  coun¬ 
try  than  to  his  family,  continued  his  fire ;  but 
very  fortunately  the  child  was  not  hurt.  The 
Corfican  general  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  for¬ 
trefs,  and  the  whole  fhame  remained  with  the 
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Genoefe.  As  they  were  not  able  to  overcome 
this  brave  officer,  by  open  force,  they  caufed  him 
to  be  affaffmated. 

r~ 55*  After  the  death  of  Gaffori,  the  Corficans  fell 
into  a  date  of  anarchy,  or  abfolute  want  of  go¬ 
vernment.  They  were  at  a  lofs  what  courfe  to 
purfue  ;  but  they  at  lad  made  choice  of  magis¬ 
trates,  a  bad  kind  of  adminidration,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  need  of  a  dictator,  rather  than  ot 
a  fenate.  Clement  Paoli,  one  of  thefe  magif- 
trates,  who  was  fenfible  of  this  inconvenience, 
had  a  brother  at  Naples,  named  Pafcal,  who 
fought  in  el  ter  there,  after  diftinguifhing  himfelf 
in  his  country  by  exploits,  which  made  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  condder  him  as  a  perfon  dangerous  to  their 
views.  For  this  reafon,  w7hen  the  French  brought 
about  an  accommodation  between  them  and  the 
Corficans,  they  dipulated  that  Pafcal  Paoli  fhculd 
be  banithed.  Being  recalled  by  his  brother  Cle¬ 
ment,  who  had  prepared  every  thing  for  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  w7as  received  by  the  people  with  great 
joy,  and  appointed  general.  This  dignity,  more 
burthenfome  than  honourable,  excited  the  envy 
of  feveral  competitors,  over  whom  he  obtained  a 
complete  triumph,  though  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  fupported  by  the  arms  and  intrigues 
of  the  Genoefe. 

Paoli  conducted  himfelf  fo  well,  both  in  the 
council  and  the  army,  that  he  gave  great  uneafi- 
nefs  to  the  Genoefe.  Their  fear,  therefore,  in- 
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duced  them  to  fend  a  folemn  deputation,  com- 
miftioned  to  offer  peace,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty; 
but  it  met  with  a  bad  reception.  The  Corficans 
would  liften  to  no  propofals,  unlefs  they  wTere  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
They  were  encouraged  to  this  meafure  by  fome 
of  their  countrymen,  who  in  harangues,  which 
difplayed  great  enthufiafm,  held  out  to  them  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  liberty.  To  fire  their 
breads  with  the  noble  love  of  glory,  Paoli  defired 
all  the  clergymen  to  give  in  a  lift  of  the  names  of 
thofe  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  defending  their 
country,  and  caufed  them  to  be  infcribed  in 
tables  which  were  hung  up  in  the  moft  public 
places.  Patriotic  zeal  produced  addons  fuperior 
to  what  could  have  been  hoped.  The  general 
enrolled  all  the  inhabitants  fit  to  bear  arms ;  dis¬ 
ciplined  his  troops ;  caufed  money  to  be  coined, 
and  formed  a  council  which  iffued  wife  regula¬ 
tions  refpeding  the  taxes  and  other  parts  of  ad- 
miniftration.  Paoli  traverfed  the  ifland,  having 
his  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  law  in  the  other ; 
and  was  every  where  feared  and  refpeded. 

He  was  juft  ready  to  give  Solidity  to  all  thefe 
eftablilhments,  when  he  learned  that  the  Ge- 
noefe,  ftill  furioufly  bent  on  getting  poffeffion  of 
their  prey,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France, 
and  obtained  afliftance  from  that  country.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  French  troops,  Paoli,  inftead  of 
vgiorous  refiftance,  which  he  was  no  longer  able 
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to  fhew,  employed  caution  and  political  prudence 
He  Aliened,  therefore,  to  propofals  for  peace  ; 
but  they  were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe 
the  Corficans  always  infilled,  as  a  preliminary, 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 
The  French  negotiators  defcended  to  conditions, 

'  which  they  thought  equitable  and  moderate  ; 
which  were  that  the  Genoefe  Ihould  be  contented 
with  homage,  and  the  fovereignty  of  a  few  places. 
The  Corficans,  however,  adhered  to  their  refo- 
lution  of  not  fuffering  foreigners  to  remain  maf- 
ters  of  their  illand. 

But  they  were  at  lalt  obliged  to  give  way, 
when  it  was  fignified  to  them  that  the  Genoefe 
had  renounced  their  right  to  the  illand,  in  favour 
of  the  French,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into 
a  treaty.  The  Cc.rlicans,  however,  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  fubmit  to  the  law  impofed  on  them. 

'  Thev  defended  themfelves,  and  even  obtained 
fome  advantages  ;  but  Paoli  being  continually  ha- 
raffed,  was  obliged  to  abahdon  his  country, 
which  he  held  fo  dear.  Fie  efcaped  in  an 
Englilh  fhip,  which  had  been  provided  to  carry 
him  off,  when  matters  Ihould  be  brought  to  the 
laft  extremity.  His  arrival  at  Leghorn  had  the 
appearance  of  a  triumph  rather  than  of  a  flight. 
The  Englifh  veffels  in  the  harbour  difplayed  their 
flags,  and  fired  a  grand  falute  ;  while  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  mole  to  behold  the  illuflrious 
defender  of  Corfica. 
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This  bland.,  fo  long  difputed,  was,  in  the  year 
1769,  thus  brought  under  the  French  dominion, 
as  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  much  to  its  advantage, 
as  iLwas  never  able  to  be  its  own  mill  refs,  and 
it  will  be  happy  if  the  French  arc  its  laid  mailers. 


PARMA  and  PLACENTIA. 

The  Roman  republic,  that  coloffal  edifice, 
when  it  crumbled  to  pieces,  overfpread  Italy,  as 
we  may  fay,  with  materials  which  ferved  to  con- 
firudl  others  of  different  proportions.  It  is  pro¬ 
per,  therefore,  to  give  a  fhort  view  of  thefe  petty 
Hates,  the  political  exilfence  of  which  exhibits 
viciffitudes  not  uninterefeing.  The  author  of  na¬ 
ture  appears  with  no  Icfs  wonder  in  the  mite  than 
in  the  elephant. 

Parma  and  Placentia,  two  Hates  united,  and 
which  have  fcarcely  ever  been  feparated,  though 
of  fmall  extent,  prefent  a  fertile  foil,  and  excel¬ 
lent  pafiures,  which  afford  nourifhment  to  nume¬ 
rous  herds  of  cattle.  As  this  part  of  Italy  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Appenines,  it  is  well  wa¬ 
tered.  It  contains  falt-pits  and  minerals.  Par¬ 
ma  exhibits  feveral  curious  monuments,  among 
which  is  a  theatre,  accounted  the  moH  beautiful 
of  Italy.  The  churches  are  fpacious,  and  well 
ornamented.  ’  The  inhabitants  have  a  tafie  for 
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fhe  arts ;  but  they  are  accounted  indolent.  It  is 
remarked  that  they  are  not  infe&ed  with  'the  vice 
of  jealoufy  like  the  other  Italians.  The  Parme- 
fan  and  Corregio  rendered  Parma  illuftrious  by 
their  pencil.  Placentia  acquired  its  name  from 
the  agreeablenefs  of  its  fituation.  To  this  gift 
of  nature,  it  has  added  maker-pieces  of  art,  ca¬ 
pable  of  gratifying  the  curious  eye  :  fuch  as  the 
ducal  palace,  which  contains  a  great  number  of 
rare  articles,  and  two  ftatues  of  bronze,  repre- 
fenting  Farnefian  princes,  admired  by  connoif- 
feurs. 

After  having  formed  part  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  then  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
and  afterwards  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  fucceffors,  Parma  and  Placentia  were  erefled 
into  republics  about  the  year  1180.  They  were 
governed  by  magiftrates,  named  confuls.  The 
adminiftration  of  juftice  was  entrufted  to  a  po- 
deftat,  who  fometimes  interfered  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  a  foreigner  was  ele6ted  to  the  office, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  lefs  influence  in  the 
adminiftration.  This  final]  republic  was  fre¬ 
quently  at  war  with  its  neighbours  Mercantile 
interefl:  and  family  quarrels  were  fufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  the  people  to  take  up  arms ;  and  their  battles, 
though  fought  by  inconfiderable  bodies,  were 
often  bloodv. 

J 

The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  imperial  ahd  papal,  exercifed 
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their  fury  in  Parma  and  Placentia.  The  emperor 
Frederick  caufed  his  party  to  maintain  there  a 
fuperiority,  and  expelled  all  the  families  who  did 
not  fupport  it.  After  this  expulfion,  he  even 
'  ordered  one  hand  and  one  foot  of  all  thofe  of 
whom  he  entertained  fufpicions  to  be  amputated, 
and  fent  them  away  in  this  mutilated  ftate.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  noble 
Parmefan,  named  Giberto,  at  that  time  podellat, 
made  liimfelf  mailer  of  the  fupreme  authority. 
Fie  retained  it  fix  years,  during  two  of  which  he 
rendered  the  people  happy ;  but  he  abufed  his 
power  during  the  other  four.  Recourfe  was  then 
had  to  a  foreign  podellat.  Frandelata,  brought 
from  Piiloia,  held  the  office  during  the  mania  of 
the  flagellants.  Fie  acquired  great  confideration 
as  well  as  power,  becaufe  he  fubjefted  himfelf 
to  difcipline  along  the  ilreets  in  a  very  fevere 
manner.  Fie  was  imitated,  and  admired  by  the 
people,  who  did  not  hefitate  to  execute  the  orders 
of  fo  holy  a  man. 

In  1263  the  rivallhip  of  the  two  podeftats, 
defied  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  occafioned  a 
civil  war  in  Parma.  A  violent  battle  took  place 
between  them,  during  the  tumult  of  which  fome 
houfes  were  fet  on  fire,  and  the  flames  dellroyed 
part  of  the  city.  When  the  people,  after  three 
days  of  cruel  hoftilities,  began  to  cool,  they 
avenged  themfelves  on  thofe  who  had  excited 
their  phrenzy  3  expelled  the  competitors  3  took 
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poffefilon  of  the  government,  and  eftablifhed  a 
new  order  of  magistrates,  fele  filed  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plebeians. 

This  government  was  fo  profperous  that  the 
republic  found  itfelf  in  fuch  a  irate  as  to  be  able 
to  make  peace  or  war  with  glory.  A  good  un¬ 
derfunding  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
commerce  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Parma 
and  Placentia  acted  a  diftinguiihed  part  in  the 
league  of  Lombardy,  formed  about  1282,  to  di¬ 
minish  the  power  of  the  emperors  in  Italy.  As 
the  popes  were  moft  interefled  in  the  decreafe  of 
this  power,  thev  flattered  the  Parmefans  and  Pia- 
centians,  from  whom  they  derived  their  fnccours. 
The  latter,  on  their  part,  attached  themfelves  to 
the  fovereign  pontiffs,  and  placed  fo  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  them  as  to  receive  the  podeftat  from 
their  hand,  without,  however,  renouncing  the  po¬ 
pular  government.  For  the  troops  there  was  a 
captain ;  but  it  fometimes  happened  that  the 
command  was  affumed  by  the  podeftat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  a 
perfon,  named  Peregrino,  who  according  to  every 
appearance  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  the  people> 
united  the  two  titles,  to  the  great  difcontent  of 
the  nobility.  The  captain-pcdeftat,  fufpecfing 
that  they  had  fome  bad  intention,  caufed  the 
towers  and  fortifications,  with  which  they  had 
furrounded  their  houfes,  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  nobility  did  not  fuffer  with  patience  this 
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meafure  to  be  carried  into  execution.  They  made 
fome  refiflance,  but  the  people  triumphed  and 
expelled  them,  together  with  the  bifhop  at  their 
head.  This  expulfion  gave  rife  to  hoftilities  from 
without,  and  to  confpiracies  within.  Peace  was 
re-eftablifhed  by  recalling  fuch  of  the  nobility  as 
were  lead;  dangerous,  and  refloring  their  houfes 
and  property;  but  the  people  hill  retained  the 
'  fuperiority. 

The  Parmefans  and  people  of  Placentia,  who  . 
had  hitherto  been  fo  firmly  united,  quarrelled, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Par¬ 
ma,  apprehending  that  the  Florentines  would 
make  fome  efforts  in  favour  of  their  opponents, 
-conferred  the  whole  power  on  Gilbert  Corregio, 
who  was  a  great  friend  to  the  nobility,  if  not  of 
that  clafs  himfelf.  Thus  fear  created  a  mailer, 
as  an  ancient  poet  fays  that  it  created  gods.  In- 
flead  of  combatting  againfl  Placentia,  Corregio 
found  means  to  gain  over  the  nobility,  and  to  get 
himfelf  named  proteftor.  His  authority  expe¬ 
rienced  fome  oppofition,  and,  on  a  certain  occa- 
lion,  when  this  happened  to  be  the  cafe,  he  abdi¬ 
cated  the  proteftorfhip,  and  affumed  the  popular 
title  of  provofl  of  the  merchants.  As  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  could  lay  afide  his  mcdefly,  he  again 
decorated  himfelf  with  the  pompous  title  of  pro- 
te£lor.  He  and  his  fucceffors,  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  of  podeflats,  captain-confuls 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  enjoyed  for  aoout  a 
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hundred  years  abfolute  authority  in  Parma  and 
Placentia.  Thefe  two  cities  even  loft  the  name 
of  republic. 

At  length,  in  1510,  pope  Julius  II.  pretended 
to  prove  to  Maximilian,  the  grand-father  of 
Charles  V.  that  Placentia  had  been  given  to  the 
holy  fee  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  that  it  was  befides 
a  difmembered  part  of  the  ftates  of  the  countefs 
Matilda,  granted  by  her  to  the  apoftolic  fee. 
The  emperor,  who  only  required  to  be  perfuaded, 
readily  acknowledged  Julius  proprietor  of  Pla¬ 
centia.  This  pope,  who  was  not  very  fcrupu- 
lous,  adjudged  Parma  alfo  to  himfelf,  becaufe  it 
fuited  his  purpofe.  Paul  III.  finding  thefe  two 
cities  in  his  poffeftion,  made  them  over  to  Louis 
Farnefe,  his  natural  or  legitimate  fon  ;  for  forne 
authors  fay  that  he  had  been  privately  married  in 
his  youth. 

This  vicious  and  debauched  prince  was  affafti- 
nated,  and  left  to  his  fon  Qftavio  his  fmall  ftates, 
diminilhed  by  the  lofs  of  Placentia,  which  had 
been  feized  by  the  emperor,  who  refufed  to  reftore 
it,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Octavio,  who 
was  his  fon-in-law.  Oftavio  is  known  only  by 
having  been  the  father  of  Alexander  Farnefe,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  his  exploits  in  France.  As  a  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgement  for  his  fervice  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Philip  II.  reftored  to  him  Placentia. 
Under  his  fon  Ranuce  I.  Parma  and  Placentia 
enioyed  peace ;  but  under  Odoard  or  Edoard, 
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thcfe  two  cities  experienced  the  fate  of  all  petty 
ltates  which  are  compelled  to  enter  into  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  the  great. 

Odoard  having  thought  proper  to  efpoufe  the 
part  of  the  French,  his  territories  were  ravaged 
by  the  Spaniards.  Being  delivered  from  the  latter 
by  a  treaty,  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
pope.  The  fubjeT  of  difpute  was  not  the  pof* 
feflion  of  a  kingdom,  but  the  proprietorfhip  of  a 
few  villages  or  acres  of  land.  All  the  art  and 
cunning  of  the  molt  profound  policy  were,  how¬ 
ever,  difplayed  in  the  negotiation  which  took 
place  on  this  fubjeft.  Ranuce  II.  the  fon  of 
Odoard,  acled  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  a  theatre 
of  very  fmall  extent.  He  was  a  great  prince, 
knee  he  enriched  his  fubjeffs,  and  found  means 
to  render  them  happy.  His  fon  Francis  having 
no  male  children,  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  his  brother  Anthony.  The  latter  when  he  be¬ 
came  poffeffor  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  was  a  melancholy  wit- 
nefs  to  the  difpofitions  made  before  his  death, 
which,  by  an  arrangement  between  different 
powers,  adjudged  his  dates  after  that  event  to  the 
Spanith  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Don  Carlos 
took  poffeffion  of  them  in  1731,  and  ceded  them, 
in  1749,  to  his  brother  Don  Philip,  who  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Don  Ferdinand  in  1765. 
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FERRARA,  MODENA,  and  REGGIO 
Ferrara,  be-  A  Great  deal  or  very  little  may  be  faid  of 

tween  Man- 

tua, Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  according  to  the 
arMAhe”3’  manner  in  which  the  hiftory  of  thefe  cities  is  con- 
Venice.  fide  red.  If  we  furvey  them  as  annalifts,  curious 

between’  in  rare  and  interefting  events,  nothing  can  be 
Tufcany,  more  barren.  If  we  wifh  to  make  genealogical 
and°Parma.  refearches,  we  fhall  find  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  in 
near^Mo-  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Eft, 

dena*  which  has  poflefted  thefe  ftates,  fince  Azzo,  the 
head  of  the  family,  whofe  death  is  placed  about 
the  year  970.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  princes 
Jived  as  virtuous  individuals,  whofe  chief  plea- 
fure  confifted  in  rendering  thofe  around  them 
happy.  Some  of  the  younger  branches,  who  pof- 
feffed  little  fortune,  acquired  reputation  in  the 
military  fervice,  and  obtained  honourable  appoint¬ 
ments  in  foreign  nations.  One  thing  in  favour 
of  the  princes  of  Eft  is,  that  when  the  popes  un¬ 
dertook  to  recover  the  ftates  of  thefe  princes,  as 

fiefs  and  poffeflions  of  the  church,  the  Ferrarefe 

•  — 

and  Modenefe,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio, 
Calvi,  Mirandola,  and  all  the  neighbourhood, 
always  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  the  fovereign 
'  pontiffs,  and  preferred  remaining  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  their  ancient  lords. 
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The  family  of  Eft,  which  according  to  fome 
came  from  Germany,  and  according  to  others  was 
defcended  from  a  family  already  illuftrious  in 
Italy,  in  the  tenth  century,  but  -protected  by  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  does  not  afford  us  any  exact 
and  continued  defcent  till  after  the  time  of  Azzo, 
or  Athon  VI.  or  Azotin,  qualified  as  marquis  of 
Eft  in  1196.  By  the  good  underltanding  which 
he  maintained  with  the  emperors  and  popes,  he 
procured  from  the  fie  two  powers  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  his  ftates  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona. 
He  left  the  peaceable  poffeilion  of  them  to  his 
fon  Aidobrandin  I.  who  having  only  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  they  devolved  to  his  brother  Azzo  VIII. 
called  Novello,  or  the  Young,  who  experienced 
a  revolt  of  his  fubjects,  and  was  expelled  from 
Ferrara,  but  afterwards  returned.  As  he  iicid  no 
children,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Obi- 
fon  II.  Two  of  his  brothers,  named  Francis  and 
Aidobrandin,  wifhed  that  his  ftates  might  be  di¬ 
vided  ;  but  they  renounced  their  pretenfions  by 
an  argument,  which,  according  to  every  appear¬ 
ance,  did  not  appeafe  the  refentment  of  Azzo  ; 
for  having  no  legitimate  children,  he  gave  his 
ftates  to  Foulques,  the  fon  of  one  of  his  baftards, 
whom  he  put  in  poffeflion  during  his  life-time. 

The  nephews,  Renaud  and  Obifon,  the  fons 
of  Aidobrandin,  did  not  fuffier  this  preference 
with  patience.  They  took  up  arms,  and  the  two 
parties  were  alternately  fupported  by  the  popes 
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and  the  Venetians,  but  at  Iaft  the  nephews  got 
the  better  of  the  baftard.  Obifon  furvived  his 
brother,  and  left  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  mif- 
trefs,  who  had  become  his  lawful  fpoufe.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  eldelt  fon,  Aldobrandin  II. 
but,  though  the  latter  left  an  heir,  named  Obifon, 
Nicholas,  the  uncle  of  the  young  prince,  and  fon 
of  Obifon  III.  feized  his  brother’s  hates,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  nephew,  and  was  imitated  by  his 
brother,  Albert.  The  nobility  made  fome  at¬ 
tempts  againft  him,  in  favour  of  Obifon,  but  they 
were  attended  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
able-  to  leave  his  fovereignties  to  Nicholas  III.  a 
child  nine  years  of  age,  whofe  minority,  owing  to 
the  protection  of  the  Venetians,  was  not  expofed  to 
trouble.  This  prince  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  wars 
by  which  Italy  was  agitated  in  his  time.  He  was 
much  eiteemed  by-  the  neighbouring  princes ; 
but  his  eminent  qualities  could  not  avert  a  fate 
from  w7hich  the  guard  who  watches  at  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  Louvre  does  not  defend  kings.  He 
caufed  to  be  beheaded  his  fecond  wife  Parahna 
de  Malateha,  and  Hugh  his  natural  fon,  who 
were  convicted  of  a  criminal  correfpondence.  As 
his  two  legitimate  fons  were  infants  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  left  his  hates  to  Lionel,  one  of 
his  natural  fons,  of  whom  he  had  four. 

Lionel  was  fucceeded  by  another  natural  fon 
of  Nicholas,  named  Borfo,  who  procured  to  the 
marquifates  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio, 
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from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  the  title  of  duchy.  After 
him,  the  legitimate  line  refumed  its  right  in  the 
perfon  of  Hercules,  fon  of  Nicholas,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Alphonfo.  The  latter  had 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  his  dates  againd  three 
popes,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  who 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  Ferrara  and  Mo¬ 
dena.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  fave 
them  from  their  rapacious  claws,  if  we  may  ufe 
that  expreffion,  according  to  the  medal  which  he 
caufed  to  be  druck,  after  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
On  one  fide  was  reprefented  a  man  tearing  a 
lamb  from  the  claws  of  a  lion,  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  de  manu  Leonis.  He  married  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  daughtef*of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  and  was  her  fourth  hufband. 

She  brought  him  three  fons,  of  whom  Hercules, 
the  youngeft,  was  his  fucceflbr.  He  defended, 
for  a  long  time,  the  full  fovereignty  of  his  dates, 
free  and  independent,  againd  the  pretentions  of 
the  popes ;  but  he  at  length  acknowledged  to 
hold  them  only  in  virtue  of  the  invediture  granted 
to  the  princes  of  his  family,  by  Alexander  VI. 
and  which  was  renewed,  in  his  favour,  by  Paul 
III.  in  1539.  His  fon,  Alphonfo  II.  caufed 

* 

Taffo  to  be  confined  in  an  hofpital  for  lunatics, 
becaufe  he  thewed  too  openly  that  he  was  fond 
of  Leonora,  that  prince’s  fider.  The  example  of 
Ovid,  which  Tado,  as  a  poet,  muft  have  known, 
had  not  rendered  him  prudent. 
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Csefar,  the  grandfon  of  Alphonfo  I.  to  whom 
the  deceafed  prince  had  bequeathed  his  dates, 
did  not  get  poffeffion  of  them  without  being  op- 
pofed  by  Clement  VIII.  who  pretended  that  they 
had  devolved  to  the  holy  fee,  becaufe  the  diredt 
line  was  extinct.  The  efforts  of  the  pope  obliged 
Csefar  to  cede  Ferrara,  which  the  pontiff  united 
to  the  domains  of  the  church.  The  duke,  after 
this  difmemberment,  retired  to  Modena,  where 
he  edabliihed  his  refidence.  His  fon,  Alphon¬ 
fo  III.  was  ill  calculated  to  recover  Ferrara, 
which  had  been  wreded  from  his  father,  dnee  he 
abdicated  Modena,  by  becoming  a  capuchin. 
As  a  monk  he  poffeffed  great  fervour,  and  died 
in  the  ccurfe  of  a  million.  It  is  remarked  of  his 
fon,  Francis  I.  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  long  and 
frequent  wars  in  which  he  was  involved,  bv  his  . 
connection,  fometimes  with  the  French  and  fome- 
times  with  the  Spaniards,  he  always  fpared  the 
holy  places  and  faded  things,  and  punifhed  with 
fpverity  t-hofe  who  were  deficient  in  refpect  to¬ 
wards  them. 

The  two  fucceeding  princes,  Alphonfo  IV.  and 
Francis  XI.  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  Francis  I. 
both  died  young  of  the  gout.  As  the  latter  left 
no  children,  his  dates  fell  to  his  uncle  Renaud, 
the  fon  of  Francis  I.  This  prince,  as  well  as 
Francis  Maria,  his  fon,  was  almoft  always  ha- 
raffed  by  the  furrounding  powers.  Both,  expelled 
from  their  dates,  were  obliged  to  retire  into  feme 
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of  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  returned  to 
their  capital,  fometimes  by  treaties  and  fome- 
times  unconditionally.  The  people  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  much  affeftion  for  thefe  princes, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  fhewed  great  indiffe¬ 
rence  towards  them. 

BOLOGNA. 

1  .  ^ 

Bologna  is  furnamed  the  Fat.  This  epithet  Foiogna,  in 

indicates  the  fertility  of  its  foil.  The  Tufcans,  Canutes 
who  built  this  city,  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
Gauls ;  and  the  latter  experienced  the  fame  fate 
from  the  Romans,  who  left  in  it  a  colony.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
Charlemagne  eftabliihed  in  it  counts  and  mar- 
quiffes.  About  962  it  became  a  free  city,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fenate,  divided  into  three  councils ; 

i 

one  fpecial,  another  general,  and  a  third  called 
the  Council  of  Credit.  The  fenate  was  chofen 
from  the  ableft  and  moft  refpeflable  part  of  the 
citizens.  This  form  of  government,  therefore, 
was  ariftocratic. 

The  chief  or  prefident  of  thefe  councils  was 
called  pretor.  Gerard,  the  bifhop,  acquired  fo 
much  efteem,  about  the  year  1192,  as  to  get  two 
different  authorities  united  in  his  perfon.  No 
fooner  was  it  effeffed  than  the  nobility  repented, 
becaufe  they  faw  that  the  prelate  wTas  inclined  tp. 
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give  power  to  the  people.  They,  therefore,  ba- 
nifhed  him,  and  chofe  in  his  Head  a  foreign  pre- 
tor.  As  they  were  as  much  diffatisfied  with  the 
lattejr  as  they  had  been  with  the  bifhop,  they  got 
rid  of  him  alfo,  but  with  more  violence  ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  fubflantial  proof  that  he  had  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  corrupted,  according  to  every  appearance, 
by  feafting  and  good  cheer,  the  Bolognefe,  before 
they  expelled  him,  caufed  all  his  teeth  to  be 
pulled  out. 

Bologna,  for  a  long  time,  was  deftitute  of  juf- 
tice  and  order.  The  people,  therefore,  had  no 
other  method  of  protecting  themfelves  againft  op-  - 
preffion  than  to  convert  their  houfes  into  fortrefles, 
by  means  of  towers  with  which  they  furrounded 
them.  The  wife  of  a  Bolognefe,  however, 
named  Garifcnda,  found  out  a  better  expedient 
than  thefe  fortifications.  Her  hufband  having 
been  expelled  from  the  city  by  a  hoflile  faction, 
remitted  money  to  her,  during  his  exile,  in  order 
that  the  might  caufe  his  houfe  to  be  fortified. 
When  the  period  of  his  banifhment  was  expired, 
he  expeCted  to  return  home  as  to  a  citadel ;  but, 
when  .he  arrived,  he  in  vain  fought  for  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  he  had  ordered.  As  he  faw  none,  he  re¬ 
proached  his  wife  for  her  negligence  ;  but  Gari- 
fenda,  laying  hold  of  his  hand,  conducted  him 
into  a  large  court,  where  he  found  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  whom  the  had  gained  over  by  dona¬ 
tions.  “  There,”  faid  lire,  “  there  are  the  belt 
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te  means  of  defence,  and  they  are  at  your  fervice. 
“  Make  ufe  of  them.”  He  followed  her  advice, 
and  expelled  his  enemies  in  their  turn. 

Bologna,  after  being  under  the  power  of  a 
pretor,  became  fubjeCt  to  that  of  a  podeltat.  The 
management  of  the  police  mull  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  difficulty  in  a  city  which  contained  ten 
thoufand  Itudents  of  law.  This  concourfe  was 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  profeffors.  As 
Bologna  received  confiderable  advantage  from 
this  multitude  of  confumers,  it  liberally  rewarded 
the  matters  and  procured  men  of  the  greatelt  ta¬ 
lents,  whofe  celebrity  filled  the  fchools.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was 
interrupted  by  this  crowd  of  young  men,  becaufe 
they  were  reftrained  by  prudent  regulations. 
This  city  was  expofed  from  time  to  time  to  revo¬ 
lutions  in  its  government ;  but  they  were  ef¬ 
fected  without  any  commotion.  In  1228,  twen¬ 
ty-four  affeffors,  named  elders,  were  joined  to 
the  pretor,  and  two  councils  were  eftabliffied. 
One  of  them  confided  of  thefe  elders,  the  con- 
fuls  of  the  merchants,  the  mailers  of  the  body  of 
goldfmiths  and  armourers,  the  molt  important 
trades  no  doubt  in  the  city,  the  gonfaloniers  of 
the  people,  and  their  counfellors.  The  fecond 
was  called  the  grand,  becaufe  it  admitted  almoft 
the  whole  people.  The  Bolognefe  then  aflumed 
the  following  republican  title  :  The  Community 
and  People  of  Bologna. 

YOL,  VII.  p  p 
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As  Parma  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  ruled  by  a  fla- 
.gellant,  Bologna  allowed  itfelf  to  be  tinctured 
with  enthufiafm  by  a  preacher,  named  John  de 
Vicenza.  That  he  lhould  have  affumed  an 
afcenaancy  over  the  people  is  not  aftonilhing  ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  power 
which  he  arrogated  over  the  podeftat  and  the 
magiftrates,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  became  ab¬ 
solute  mafter  of  the  government.  He  gave  li¬ 
berty  to  all  the  debtors  detained  in  prifon,  and 
freed  them  from  their  debts.  He  revifed  the 
laws,  and  made  changes  in  them  according  to  his 
own  pleafure.  He  preached  one  day  with  fo 
much  vehemence  againft  ufury,  that  the  people, 
hurried  away  by  their  zeal,  ran  to  plunder  the 
houle  of  an  ufurer  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
would  have  been  much  better,  though  attended 
with  more  diffieultv,  if  the  fruit  of  this  fermon 
had  been  ihe  converfion  of  the  uftirer,  wTith  am¬ 
ple  restitution. 

In  1225,  a  captain  of  the  people  was  created  ; 
and,  as  appears,  to  oppofe  the  podeftat,  who  had 
become  too  much  devoted  to  the  nobility.-  Thus 
the  government  affumed  a  form  half  ariftocratic 
and  half  democratic.  The  mild  character  of  the 
Bolognefe  rendered  them  exceedingly  fit  for  this 
mixture.  They  lived  in  a  ftate  of  peace  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  their  neighbours. 
Their  juftice  infpired  fuch  confidence  that  they 
'Were  often  chofen  as  arbitrators  by  the  States 
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around  them.  One  of  their  citizens,  named,  Ben- 
tivoglio,  who  attempted  to  forge  chains  for  them, 
converted  his  houfe  into  a  citadel  and  began  to 
govern  in  a  defpotic  manner,  but  his  fovereignty 
lafted  only  two  days :  he  was  alfaiTmated,  and 
the  fortrefs  was  demolifhed. 

Every  kind  of  government,  however,  was  not 
difagreeable  to  the  Bolognefe  :  they  only  wifhed 
it  to  be  mild  and  accepted  without  violence. 
Such  was  that  of  the  popes,  to  which  they  fub- 
mitted  about  1578.  They  fometimes  rejedled  it ; 
but  they  always  returned  to  fubmiffion.  They 
Hill  live  under  the  fame  laws  ;  and  the  fovereign 
pontiffs  take  care  to  render  themfelves  agreeable. 
They  have  preferved  to  the  Bolognefe  their  fenate 
and  their  privileges,  and  they  take  great  care  to 
fend  thither,  as  governors,  prelates,  the  belt  quali¬ 
fied  to  fecure  to  the  holy  fee  the  attachment  and 
efteem  of  the  people.  Thus  Bologna,  without 
being  entirely  free,  enjoys  the  principal  appen¬ 
dages  of  liberty  :  peace  and  fecurity. 


MILAN. 


The  Milanefe,  of  all  the  Italian  countries,  is  The  Milan. 

,  .  .  .  .  efe,  between 

the  molt  agreeable,  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  Piedmont, 
of  life.  The  climate,  mild  and  temperate,  is  fub-  offtTc  re¬ 
ject  neither  to  intenfe  heat  nor  exceffive  cold.  netianftJe^j 
Its  fituation,  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  has  expofed  it  Gen<**’lnd 
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to  a  burthenibnie  cu'tinction,  as  none  of  thefe 
countries  have  buffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
war ;  but,  fo  great  is  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  that 
a  tbort  period  or  peace  is  iufficient  to  reitore  to  it 
arI  the  honours  and  advantages  or  abundance. 
The  indullry  of  the  people  is  equal  to  me  genero- 
ilty  c-f  nature,  and  makes  the  halance  of  com¬ 
merce  incline  in  favour  of  the  Miianefe.  Milan 


is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  population,  irs 
beautiful  edidces,  and.  particularly,  the  come  of 
irs  principal  church  5  the  Ambrodan  library,  re¬ 
plete  vrith  manufcripts  and  cmamenred  vitfr  a 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  befr  matters,  ac¬ 
cent  ran  ied.  vrith  a  collection  of  medals  and  phil  tT 
ibpLTal  initruments ;  an  observatory,  and  a  bo¬ 
tanical  oardsn.  Tor  this  fuperb  eftabibhment, 
the  ;irr  rt  indebted  to  cardinal  Frederick  Bor- 


rente o.  At  [Milan,  the  nobility  are  generous, 
magnificent,  and  hoipitable  j  the  people  mild  and 


affable :  but 

rudenefs  of 
heavy  rases. 

mS  1  _  T n  C._  _ 


they  nrnfr  neither  be  offended  by 
nanners,  nor  by  the  impofition  cf 
ATant  of  precaution  in  tills  refpecl 
red  commotions. 


The  ichccl  of  [Milan,  named  the  Lombard 
nhooh  has  produced  excellent  narnrers.  The 
belles-lettres  are  cultivated  here  vrirh  f_cceib,  as 
meli  as  the  mathematical  fciences.  Commerce  is 
A  con:  derable  trade  is  carried  on 
old  and  Over  lace,  era- 
'"rddtrn  dread  lace,  and  other  objects  of  las- 


urn  a  mg. 


:n  rrvr  me  nroti pnr  :A.  ac 
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ury.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  in  producing  fruits, 
pulfe,  corn,  and  paftures  for  feeding  cattle,  is  fo 
great,  that  the  Milanefe,  after  referving  what  is 
neceffary  for  their  own  confumption,  leave  a  con¬ 
siderable  furplus  for  exportation.  The  principal 
cities  of  the  date  of  Milan  are  Pavia,  fecured 
againft  ignorance  and  violence  by  an  univerfity  and 
a  citadel ;  Lodi,  which  furnifhes  excellent  cheefe ; 
Cremona,  Como,  Novara,  Vigevano,  Mortara, 
Cortona,  and  Bobio.  There  is  not  one  of  thefe 
cities  which  does  not  afford  fome  objedt  capable 
of  gratifying  the  curious  or  thofe  fond  of  dainties. 
Alexandria  acquired  its  name,  not  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  conqueror  of  Afia,  but  of  pope 
Alexander  III.  who  contributed  to  its  foundation. 

That  of  Milan  may  be  traced  back  to  the  high- 
eft  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital  of  Infubria,  and 
a  place  of  fome  note  at  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  Brennus  and  Bellovefus,  the  fir  ft  of  the  Gauls 
who  rendered  themfelves  formidable  in  Italy. 
The  Romans  treated  the  Milanefe  with  great 
harfhnefs,  as  they  fufpedted  the  Sincerity  of  their 
friendfhip.  Out  of  revenge,  the  Milanefe  gave 
Support  to  Annibal,  who  gained  his  firft  battle  on 
the  Tefino,  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  were, 
however,  punifhed  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Carthaginian.  Their  country  was  one  of  the  firft 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  though  never 
thoroughly  fubdued.  The  lead  pretence,  during 
the  civil  wars  and  under  the  emperors,  was  fuffi- 
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cient  to  induce  them  to  (hake  off  the  yoke.  The 
chriltian  religion  was  introduced  here  about  the 
year  fixty  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  but  it  was 
long  in  a  languifhing  condition.  Its  church,  af¬ 
terwards,  produced  great  men  :  St.  Ambrofe,  one 
of  its  archbifhops,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
eminent  virtues  and  learning. 

.  About  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Milan  was 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  He- 
ruli,  from  whom  it  was  wrefled  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  eftabliihed  in  it  his 
court  3  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Burgundians 
from  rendering  themfelves  mailers  of  it  during  an 
irruption  which  they  made  into  Italy.  Theodoric 
pretended  that  Milan  and  other  cities  had  not 
defended  themfelves  as  they  ought,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  he  deprived  them  of  their  privileges  3  but 
he  reflored  them  at  the  requell  of  the  bilhops, 
who  are  reprefented  as  pious,  benevolent  pre¬ 
lates,  who  employed  their  riches  only  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  their  diocefans,  and  who,  on  this  occalion, 
redeemed,  with  their  own  money,  the  prifoners 
taken  by  the  Burgundians. 

Theodoric  celebrated  his  flay  at  Milan  by  an 
aft  of  fevers  juftice.  A  widow  having  com¬ 
plained  to  him  that  Ihe  had  not  been  able  in  the 
courfe  of  three  years  to  obtain  a  decifion  in  a  laW- 
fuit,  which  lire  carried  on  again!!  a  magistrate, 
the  monarch  called  the  judges  and  faid  :  “  If  you 
do  not  conclude  this  affair  to-morrow,  I  lhall  ad,- 
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<c  minifter  juftice  myfelf.”  The  judges  terminated 
the  procefs  next  day.  Theodoric  then  fent  for 
them  again,  and  addrefled  them  as  follows : 
“  Why  did  you  prolong  for  three  years  an  affair 
ec  which  has  coif  you  only,  a  few  moments  confi- 
deration?”  After  this  reproach,  he  ordered 
them  all  to  be  beheaded. 

The  Milanefe,  dilfatisfied  with  the  government 
of  Vitiges,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of  Theodoric, 
begged  Belifarius  to  afTilt  them  to  expel  the. 
Goths.  The  latter  were  indeed  repulfed ;  but 
they  returned  in  great  force  and  maffacred  all  tire 
inhabitants,  to  the  number,  it  is  faid,  of  three 
hundred  thoufand.  Nothing  remained  of  Milan 
but  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  which  it  was  revived, 
in  559,  by  Narfes,  the  fucceffor  of  Belifarius. 
When  it  began  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  condition, 
it  fubmitted  to  the  Lombard  kings,  afterwards 
to  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lombards,  until  their  monarchy  was 
deftroyed  by  Charlemagne.  The  fovereignty  of 
Milan  was  enjoyed  by  archbilhops,  being  either 
conferred  on  them  by  that  prince  or  ufurped  ; 
but  the  government  wTas  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
confuls  appointed  by  thefe  prelates.  It  appears, 
however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the 
people  of  Milan  were  not  dehitute  of  authority  ; 
and  that  they  could  ill  brook  a  hate  of  depend- 
ance.  The  mere  threat  of  building  a  citadel  to 
ferve  as  a  check  on  the  city,  coif  the  life  of  the 
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duke  of  Swabia,  who  had  been  fent  thither  by 
the  emperor  to  recover  his  ancient  power. 

The  archbilhops  wifhed  always  to  rule  and 
were  fupported  by  the  nobility ;  but  the  people 
rejected  the  crofier,  which  had  become  opprelTive. 
In  991,  a  battle  was  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  in 
the  city,  from  which  the  prelate  and  the  nobility 
wTere  expelled  but,  the  people  being  appeafed, 
they  were  again  fuffered  to  return.  Tranquillity 
prevailed  for  fome  time  ;  but,  among  combuftible 
matter,  the  lead:  fpark  is  fufficieht  to  produce  a 
conflagration.  A  nobleman  having  ftruck  a  citi¬ 
zen,  the  people  flew  to  his  afliftance,  and  bound 
themfelves  by  an  oath  to  unite  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  A  like  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
nobles,  who  being  the  weaker  party,  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  city  to  which  they  laid  liege.  The 
blockade  continued  three  years,  and  ended  in  a 
pacification,  fuch  as  can  take  place  between  per- 
fons  who  rather  fear  than  love  each  other. 

Befides  the  improper  haughtinefs  of  the  nobi- 
bility,  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  difcon- 
tent  of  the  people  was,  the  depravity  of  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  cathedral.  This  fcandalous  im¬ 
morality  was  feverely  attacked  by  two  deacons, 
men  of  exemplary  lives,  named  Landulph  and 
Artaldo,  who  though  not  deftitute  of  eloquence, 
thought  proper  to  employ  againfi:  thofe  whom  they 
wifhed  to  reform  more  uncommon  means.  A 
fipioniac  having  accused  Landulph  of  being  ac- 
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tuated  by  improper  motives,  tire  deacon,  pulling 
off  his  clothes,  fubje&ed  himfelf  to  a  fevere  flagel¬ 
lation,  and  the  fight  of  his  lacerated  body  pro¬ 
duced  more  elfedt  on  the  people  than  the  belt 
anfwers.  Luitprand,  a  prieft,  aflociated  with  the 
two  deacons  in  their  pious  intentions,  declaiming 
with  ardour-  againft  the  incontinency  of  a  clerk, 
and  finding  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for  proofs,  ordered 
two  piles  of  faggots  to  be  prepared,'  and  when 
they  were  completely  on  fire,  he  pafled  between 
them,  it  is  faid,  without  the  lead;  injury.  Nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  the  companions  of  his  enthufiaftic 
zeal  were,  however,  invulnerable  :  Luitprand  was 
furprifed  by  the  emiflaries  of  the  clergy,  who  cut 
off  his  nofe  and  his  ears;  Artaldo  was  aflaffinated, 
and  Landulph  died  in  confequence  of  the  wounds 
and  laceration  occafioned  by  the  difcipline  to 
which  he  had  fubje&ed  himfelf.  But  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  force,  the  archbilhop  and  his  canons, 
upon  whom  the  reproaches  chiefly  fell,  became 
reformed. 

Milan  is  allowed  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
giving  the  fignal  of  liberty  to  Italy,  in  1 106.  This 
city  difmiffed  the  imperial  officers ;  created  two 
confuls,  and  made  choice  of  feveral  magiftrates 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  of  war,  and  the 
finances.  Thus  the  republican  government  was 
eftablifhed-  The  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarofla, 
being  greatly  incenfed  at  the  example  of  inde¬ 
pendence  given  by  this  city,  direffed  againfi:  it 
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all  his  forces.  The  Germans  cut  down  the  trees; 
tore  up  the  vines ;  ravaged  the  whole  furround¬ 
ing  country,  and  clofed  up,  at  a  diftance,  all  the 
avenues  which  conducted  to  it.  A  populous  city, 
attacked  in  this  manner,  could  not  long  hold  out. 
Milan,  hard  preffed  by  famine,  furrendered  on 
very  fevere  terms.  The  emperor  deprived  it  of 
all  its  privileges,  and  required  over  and  above, 
that  the  archbifhop  and  the  clergy,  with  their 
relics,  the  confuls,  and  the  nobility  in  drelfes  of 
ceremony,  barefooted,  with  fwords  placed  to  their 
throats,  and  the  people  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  fhould  repair  to  his  camp  to  aik  pardon. 
To  render  this  penance  more  painful,  he  re¬ 
moved  tq>  the  diftance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  and 
made  the  fuppliants  pafs  between  the  ranks  of 
his  foldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  under  arms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  refentment,  on  ad- 
count  of  a  punifhment  fo  humiliating,  mull  have 
remained  deeply  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Milanefe.  When  they  thought  they  had  acquired 
fufficient  force,  they  avenged  themfelvesj  not  only 
by  fhaking  off  the  yoke,  but  alfo  by  expelling 
from  the  city  the  emprefs,  mounted  oftn'an  afs, 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  tail.  The  em¬ 
peror  fwore  that  fuch  a  fpedtacle  fhould  never 
again  be  exhibited  in  Milan ;  and,  in  order  that 
his  threat  might  be  fulfilled,  when  he  retook  the 
city,  he  rafed  it  to  the  foundation ;  caufed  the 
plow  to  pafs  over  it,  and  fowed  the  ruins  with  fait. 
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There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think  that  the  prince 
vented  his  fury  only  on  the  walls,  fince  there  are 
ftill  found  at  Milan  monuments  anterior  to  that 
event.  When  freed  from  thefe  boundaries,  the 
inhabitants  enlarged  their  circumference ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Frederick,  Milan  be¬ 
came  hill  larger. 

It  recovered  alfo  a  part  of  the  fovereignties  and 
jurifdiftions  which  it  had  pofleffed  ;  and  rendered 
feveral  cities  fubjeft  to  its  authority.  The  admi- 
niftration  of  this  hate  required  honourable  em¬ 
ployments,  which  were  at  the  fame  time  lucra¬ 
tive.  As  thefe  were  entirely  engroffed  by  the 
nobility,  the  plebeians  infilled  on  having  a  part, 
and  this  made  the  firft  fubjeft  of  difpute.  An 
ancient  Lombard  law,  which  gave  to  the  nobles 
the  privilege  of  being  punilhable  only  by  a  fine, 
when  they  had  killed  one  of  the  people,  formed 
the-fecond  caufe  ;  became  the  nobility  wilhed  to 
reduce  to  a  mere  fine  the  punilhment  of  a  noble 
murderer,  while  the  people  demanded  that  he 
Ihould  be  put  to  death.  The  people  attempted 
to  feize  the  criminal ;  but  as  he  was  defended  by 
'the  nobility,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  chofe  for 
their  leader  one  Martin  Turriani.  This  chief  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  city  the  whole  faction  of  the 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  archbithop,  by  whom  they 
were  fupported.  As  the  prelate  died  during  his 
exile,  Turriani  and  the  clergy  thought  themfelves 
auihorifed  to  appoint  his  fucceffor.  A  candidate 
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Martyr  de 
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Philip  de  la 

Torre, 
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Napi  or  Na- 
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being  named  by  each,  that  of  Turriani  was  about 
to  prevail,  when  one  of  the  pope’s  legates,  then 
in  the  city,  fearing  that  the  authority  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  might  acquire  too  much  preponderance  by 
the  influence  of  the  archbifhop,  who  would  be 
indebted  to  him  for  his  elevation,  exhorted  the 
people  to  make  fure  of  the  election. 

They  accordingly  chofe  Otho  Vifconti,  born 
in  the  fmall  village  of  Invori,  near  Lake  Major, 
of  a  refpe£table  though  not  opulent  family.,  Vif¬ 
conti  from  his  youth  had  attached  himfelf  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  he  procured  efleem,  both 
by  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  folidity 
of  his  judgment.  He  was  employed  in  affairs 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and,  when  the  arch- 
bifhoprick  of  Milan  became  vacant,  was  thought 
a  fit  perfon  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  Turriani  and  Sepri,  by  which  the  city  was 
divided. 

La  Torre  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  to  whom  he  did  every  injury  in  his  power. 
His  brother  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fucceeded, 
fuffered  them  to  breathe ;  but  the  hatred  againft 
them  was  revived  under  Napi  or  Napaleone,  the 
fucceflor  of  Philip.  In  confequence  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  inclination  to  mildnefs,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  rules  of  policy,  Vifconti  declared  himfelf  for 
the  oppreffed.  This  predilection  gave  offence  to 
Napi,  who  compelled  the  archbifhop  to  quit  the 
city,  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  his  clients  ^ 
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but  the  prelate  had  already  procured  there  a 
great  many  partifans  among  the  people,  by  his 
beneficence  and  other  noble  qualities.  This  at¬ 
tachment,  however,  did  not  prevent  thefe  people 
under  the  yoke  of  Napi  from  fuffering  arms  to  be 
put  into  their  hands  againft  Vifconti,  for  whom 
they  fecretly  offered  up  vows. 

Napi  being  matter  of  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Milanefe  was  always  viftorious;  but  as  he 
thought  he  fhould  never  be  fecure  in  his  autho¬ 
rity  while  he  had  to  combat  againft  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  refources  of  Vifconti,  he  fet  a  price  on 
his  head.  This  aft  of  barbarity  excited  murmurs 
in  Milan.  The  captain  perceived  that  he  was 
beginning  to  lofe  the  confidence  of  the  citizens, 
and  being  about  to  quit  the  city,  in  order  to 
meet  Vifconti,  who  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  an  army  collefled  by  the  exiles,  he  left  behind 
him  a  ftrong  garrifon  to  reftrain  the  people.  For¬ 
tune  proved  ftill  favorable  to  him ;  but  he  made 
a  cruel  ufe  of  his  vi£tory.  Thirty-four  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Vifconti, 
having  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  Napi 
caufed  their  heads  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  fent  their 
bodies  to  Milan  to  be  depofited  in  the  tombs  of 
their  anceftors.  The  people  were  much  affefted 
by  the  funeral  proceffion,  and  might  perhaps  have 
rifen  againft  the  executioner,  had  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  left  in  the  city,  kept  them  quiet  through 
fear.  The  latter,  on  his  part,  filled  the  prifons 
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with  thofe  whom  he  fufpected,  and  marked  each 
day  by  fome  bloody  execution.  Vifconti,  when 
he -heard  of  thefe  atrocities,  faid  :  “  I  have  no 
“  doubt  now  that  the  Turriani,  as  a  punilhment 
tc  for  their  barbarity,  will  one  day  experience  a 
“  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.” 

It  indeed  ceafed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Vif¬ 
conti,  though  it  fometimes  abandoned  his  hand- 
ards ;  but  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difcou- 
raged.  When  dehitute  of  money,  and  deprived 
often  by  the  fate  of  arms  of  his  partifans  and 
friends,  his  merit  and  reputation  acquired  him 
new  followers,  eager  to  dihinguilh  themfelves 
under  his  command.  Though  almoft  fixty  years 
of  age,  he  fhewed  great  'vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  He  was  admired  for  his  unfhaken  firm- 
nefs  under  misfortune  ;  his  great  penetration  as  a 
general  and  a  hatefman,  and  the  talent  of  creating 
circumftances  and  taking  advantage  of  favourable 
opportunities.  It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  great 
talents  lhould  not  in  the  end  overcome  the  fero- 
■  cious  bravery  of  Napi,  efpecially  as  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  accompanied  with  the  vigilance  necef- 
fary  for  a  chief.  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fur- 
prifed  while  indulging  in  the  bottle  with  his 
friends,  and  was  taken  prifoner.  His  life  was 
fpared,  if  it  can  be  called  life,  to  be  fliut  up  in  an 
•  iron  cage  without  any  hope  of  ever  being  fet  at 
liberty.  He  died  in  this  hate,  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  war  was  continued  under  the  com- 
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maud  of  his  fon  Caffoni ;  but  though  a  good  ge¬ 
neral,  he  experienced  checks  that  terminated  in 
a  decillve  battle  in  which  he  was  killed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Vifconti  had  been  received 
in  Milan  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  He  is 
accufed  of  not  having  fufficiently  fuppreffed  his 
refentment  againft  the  Turriani,  and  of  having 
ftained  his  triumph  by  punifhments.  His  feve- 
rity,  inftead  of  deflroying  the  faftion  of  the  Tur¬ 
riani,  gave  it  more  ftrength,  in  confequence  of 
that  pity,  which  is  generally  excited  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  It,  however,  durft  not  venture  to  raife 
its  head  as  long  as  the  archbifhop  was  alive  ;  but 
it  difputed  with  fuccefs  the  chief  authority  in  Mi¬ 
lan  againft  Matthew  Vifconti,  his  nephew,  whom 
the  prelate  had  inverted  with  his  power. 

The  Turriani  Raving  expelled  him  in  their  turn, 
he  fought  fhelter  with  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  received.  Henry  conft- 
dered  the  offers  of  Matthew  as  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  caufing  the  imperial  rights  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  Milan,  where  they  were  almoft 
forgotten.  He  accordingly  repaired  thither  with 
a  ftrong  army  to  enforce  his  commands.  Henry 
affefted  a  defire  ot  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  factions,  by  behaving  to  them 
both  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  his  favour  inclined 
to  the  Vifconti,  who  indeed  deferved  it  by  their 
refpeflful  deference,  while  the  Turriani  had  in 
their  manners  fomething  forced,  which'  is  always 
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fure  of  difpleafing.  The  end  of  this  kind  of 
ftruggle  between  the  rivals  was  fuch  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  artful  Matthew,  as  he  {hewed 
a  delire  of  holding  the  government  of  Milan 
under  the  emperor,  received  from  him  troops  to 
maintain  his  authority,  and  by  thefe  means  ac¬ 
quired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  Turriani, 
Five  fons,  all  diftinguifhed  by. eminent  qualities, 
ailifted  him  to  confolidate  his  power,  which  he 
left  at  his  death  to  the  eldell,  Galeazzo  I.  a  prince 
as  prudent  as  warlike. 

For  want  of  vigilance,  however,  he  expofed 
his  good  fortune  to  danger.  The  German  troops, 
left  by~  the  emperor  to  guard  and  defend  the 
duke-governor,  being  mercenary  bands,  could  not 
refill  the  temptation  of  the  gold  lavifhly  diftri- 
buted  among  them  by  the  contrary  party,  fup- 
ported  by  the  pope.  While  Galeazzo,. in  perfect 
fecurity,  never  fo  much,  as  imagined  that  they 
would  be  deficient  in  attachment  during  any  crifis 
of  danger,  an  alarm  was  fpread  through  the  city, 
and  all  flew  to  arms.  The  Turriani  gave  out 
that  they  meant  to  pflablifh  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  people,  feduced  by  this  pretence, 
efpoufed  their  caufe.  As  Galeazzo  was  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  Germans,  he  was  obliged  to  fly ; 
but  the  troubles  were  not  appealed  by  his  depar¬ 
ture.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines  each 
wifhed  to  rule ;  neither  party  would  liften  to 
the  other,  and  no  agreement  could  be  made  in 
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regard  to  a  government.  In  this  embarraffment 
they  unanimoufly  refolved  to  recal  the  governor, 
and  to  reltore  him  to  full  authority. 

Galeazzo  thought  himfelf  more  honoured  by  the 
fuffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  than  he  had  been 
humbled  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  cabal  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  But  it  referved  for  him  a  blow  Hill  more 
fenfible  in  regard  to  his,  family.  He  had  a  bro¬ 
ther,  named  Mark  Vifconti,  who  was  conlidered 
by  the  malcontents  as  a  proper  perfon  to  render 
him  uneafy,  in  confequence  of  his  jealous  dif- 
pofition.  On  the  firft  notice  which  the  duke  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  intriguers,  and  of 
Mark’s  inclination  to  fupport  them,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  reclaim  him  by  remonftrances,  cf  When 

my  brother  ftrikes  me,”  faid  he,  “  he  does  not 
“  perceive  that  he  wounds  himfelf.”  <c  A  bro- 
“  ther  !”  replied  Mark  Galeazzo  ;  cc  he  has  none5 
“  fince  he  referves  the  whole  power  for  himfelf 
“  alone.” 

The  imperial  crown  was  no  longer  on  the  head 
of  Frederick,  having  palled  to  that  ot  the  empe¬ 
ror  Louis.  Mark,  therefore,  appeared  before 
him,  as  the  accufer  of  his  brother,  and  charged 
him  with  a  delire  of  rendering  himfelf  indepen¬ 
dent.  The  calumny  of  the  faftion  hoftile  to  the 
duke,  of  which  Mark  was  only  tlfe  inftrument, 
being  fupported  by  large  fums  of  money,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  perfuafion,  met  with  credit 
from  the  imperial  council.  Galeazzo  who  had  ex- 
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pofed  himfelf  incautioufly,  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  was  arrefted,  together  with  his  whole 
family  except  Mark.  After  being  kept  nine 
months  in  prifon,  he  was  found  innocent ;  but, 
during  his  captivity,  he  contracted  a  difeafe  which 
hurried  him  to  the  grave  before  he  recovered  the 
government  of  Milan. 

Mark’s  hatred  being  either  buried  with  his 
brother,  or  not  fufficiently  ltrong  to  overcome  his 
delire  of  raifing  his  family,  he  interceded  fo  power¬ 
fully  with  the  emperor,  that  he  procured  the 
government  for  his  nephew,  Azon.  The  perfon 
invelted  with  it,  after  the  death  of  Galeazzo,  had 
been  narrowly  watched  bv  twenty-four  counfel- 
lors,  taken  from  the  different  claffes  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Thefe  Azon  fuffered  to  exilt.  This  coun¬ 
cil  was  called  the  regency  of  Milan.  Mark  Vif- 
conti  being  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  fiery  dif- 
pofition,  incapable  of  refraining  his  paflions,  con-; 
ceived  a  violent  affection  for  a  beautiful  lady,  of 
noble  rank,  whom  he  tore  from  the  arms  of  her 
hufband.  Believing,  afterwards,  that  fhe  had 
proved  falfe  to  him,  he  drowned  her  with  his 
own  hands,  but  he  was  fo  tormented  by  remorfe 
that  he  fell  into  a  Hate  of  profound  melancholy. 
The  difmal  gloom  of  his  mind,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  entertaining  a  defire  to  fupplant 
liis  nephew.  Ambition  is  fometimes  the  recrea¬ 
tion  of  other  vices.  Azon  got  notice  of  his  de- 
fign,  affembled  his  family,  and,  having  found 
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fufficient  proofs,  caufed  Mark  to  be  privately 
ftrangled  in  his  bed,  and  the  body  to  be  thrown 
from  a  window.  A  report  was  then  fpread  that 
he  had  jumped  from  the  window,  in  a  fit  of 
phrenzy,  and  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence. 

Azon  had  two  other  uncles,  Luchini  and  John,  os?* 
and,  as  he  left  no  children,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
the  latter.  Luchini  was  covered  with  wounds, 
and  entirely  exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  war. 

Though  in  this  date  he  was  not  afraid  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  young  Genoefe,  named  Fufca,  of  the  family 
of  Fiefco,  who  poffeffed  great  beauty  and  good 
fenfe.  She,  however,  put  his  patience  to  fevere 
trials.  In  concert  with  Galeazzo,  her  hufband’s 
nephew,  flie  brought  four  fons  to  his  family,  and 
poifoncd  him  becaufe  he  negle&ed  to  punifh  her. 

She  confeffed  her  crimes  on  her  death-bed.  The 
proftitution  of  Fufca  was  fo  notorious,  that  at  Lu- 
chini’s  death  none  of  his  reputed  children  pre- 
fented  any  claim  to  fucceed  him.  The  govern¬ 
ment  devolved  on  his  brother  John,  who  was  at 
the  fame  time  archbifhop. 

This  prelate  is  celebrated  in  the  hifiory  of  Ge-  John,  1349. 

...  r,  .  .  ...  Matthew  iJ. 

noa,  which,  on  account  of  his  reputation,  invited  Bernardo  or 
him  thither  to  calm  the  troubles  of  the  republic. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  doge.  John 
had  three  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  brother  Ste¬ 
phen,  who  is  known  only  by  having  perpetuated 
his  family.  Their  names  were  Matthew,  Ber- 
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nard  or  Barnaby,  and  Galeazzo.  John  divided 
among!!  them  the  Milanefe  ;  but  Matthew,  the 
eldeft,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  refufed  to  give 
his  brothers  their  fhare.  It  is  believed  that  they 
poifoned  him  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  their  mother,  Valentina,  accufed  them 
of  that  crime  till  her  laft  moment. 

Two  brothers,  equally  ardent  and  ambitious, 
dividing  an  heritage  without  any  quarrel,  is  a  lin¬ 
gular  phenomenon  in  hiftory.  Galeazzo  II.  and 
Barnaby  the  fucceffor  of  Matthew,  afforded,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fpettacle  to  Italy.  Galeazzo,  the  eldeft, 
retained  Milan,  and  allifted  Barnaby  to  enlarge 
his  part.  They  made  incurfions  into  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Bologna  and  Mantua,  at  their  common 
expence,  part  of  which  they  kept,  without  en¬ 
tirely  fubduing  them.  In  thefe  expeditions  they 
were  generally  oppofed  by  the  popes,  becaufe 
they  always  marched  under  the  banners  of  the 
emperor,  for  whom  the  Vifconti  were  often  vicars 
in  Italy. 

The  alliance  of  Galeazzo  was  courted  both  by 
Trance  and  England.  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage  to  the  Englifh  monarch ;  and  we 
may  judge,  by  the  wedding  prefent,  how  far  the 
arts,  induftry,  and  comnjerce,  had  at  that  time 
been  carried  in  ^Milan.  It  confided  of  feventy 
horfes  of  the  greateft  beauty,  and  harnefs  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold,  filver,  and  fillc,  and  ornamented 
with  plates  of  embofied  filver ;  feveral  pieces  of 
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maffy  filver  plate,  of  exquilite  workmanfhip  3  fal¬ 
cons,  rare  dogs,  javelins,  fwords,  coats  of  mail, 
cuirafles,  bucklers,  helmets  curioufly  fafhioned, 
l'carfs  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  clothes  and  furniture  filled  with  jewels 
of  an  immenfe  value.  The  repaft  was  fo  fplendid 
and  fumptuous  that  the  remains  were  more  than 
fufficient  to  have  dined  ten  thoufand  perfons. 

Galeazzo,  in  the  edifices  which  he  conftru&ed, 
di fplayed  the  moft  uncommon  luxury  and  magni¬ 
ficence.  He  embellifhed  Milan  with  bridges, 
fquares,  and  porticoes,  and  flrengthened  it  by 
means  of  a  fuperb  citadel.  While  we  admire  the 
palace  which  he  caufed  to  be  built  near  Pavia 
and  ornamented  with  rare  paintings,  he  is  to  be 
reproached  for  wafting  an  extent  of  fifteen  leagues, 
which  he  enclofed  to  afford  him  the  pleafures  of 
the  chace.  He  thus  deprived  of  their  poffeffions 
feveral  families,  who  did  not  receive  a  fufficient 
indemnification  for  their  lofs.  A  man  who  had 
been  compelled  by  this  tyranny  to  abandon  the 
inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  endeavoured  to  avenge 
himfelf  by  ftabbing  the  prince  with  a  dagger; 
but  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  prevented  by  hjs 
armour.  Galeazo  was  fond  of  letters,  and  took 
pleafure  in  the  company  of  learned  men.  He 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  been  negle&ed  in 
his  youth,  and  that  his  education  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  military.  He  took  great  care,  therefore,  of 
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that  of  his  fon,  who,  by  thefe  means,  became  a 
very  great  prince. 

John  Galeazzo  was  educated  at  college  like 
the  fon  of  a  plain  citizen,  and  received  no  better 
allowance  than  his  companions.  His  conftitution 
was  thus  ftrengthened  •  and  this  fimple  kind  of 
life  gave  him  a  habit  of  order  and  regularity  which 
he  never  loft.  By  fixing  his  expences,  and  ma¬ 
king  him  keep  an  exafit  ftatement  of  the  revenues 
which  were  gradually  left  at  his  own  difpofal,  he 
acquired  an  uncommon  talent  for  examining  ac- 
cempts.  His  view  in  this  refpect  was  jult  3  and 
the  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  ability  reftrained 
thofe  who  might  otherwife  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
ceive  him.  Bodily  exercifes  were  not  neglefted 
in  his  education  ;  and  the  cafe  was  the  fame  in 
regard  to  politics,  and  thofe  ftudies  proper  for  a 
man  deftined  to  govern.  If,  in  thefe  leffons,  his 
tutors  forgot  to  recommend  to  him  difiimulation, 
nature  fupplied  that  deficiency,  and  the  circum- 
ffances  of  the  time  rendered  it  necefiary. 

His  uncle  Barnaby,  who  had  lived  on  fo  good 
'terms  with  his  brother,  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
death,  than  his  wife’s  ambition,  the  ardour  of  his 
children,  and,  above  all,  the  wants  occafioned  in 
his.  court  by  his  exceflive  prodigality,  made  him 
covet  the  ftates  of  his  nephew.  Galeazzo  being 
informed  that  his  fortune  and  life  was  threatened, 
affected  a  great  love  of  retirement  and  a  difguft 
of  grandeur.  His  only  with,  he  faid,  was  to 
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i'pend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  folitude,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  piety.  Few  perfons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  converfe  with  him,  and  ftill  fewer  to  his 
table.  He  declared  that  he  had  impofed  on  him- 
felf  this  kind  of  penance,  until  he  ihould  accom- 
plilh  a  religious  vow,  and  he  pretended  that  he 
was  determined^,  after  that  period,  to  quit  th&- 
world,  and  to  embrace  a  religious  life.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  his  uncle  on  all  miblic  affairs, 
and  confulted  him  with  docility  and  fubmilhon. 

Who  would  not  have  been  caught  in  this 
fnare  ?  One  of  Galeazzo’s  chief  objects  of  devo¬ 
tion  was  the  virgin  of  mount  Varefjio,  on  the  road 
to  Vercelli.  He  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
undertake  a  journey  thither ;  but  that  he  would 
fuffer  no  perfon  to  accompany  him.  Barnaby 
and  his  fens  requefted  that  they  might,  at  leaff, 
be  allowed  to  conduct  him  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
the  city,  to  bid  him  adieu.  Galoazzo  confented. 
They  walked  forwards  together,  engaged  in  con- 
verfation ;  but,  after  embracing  and  taking  leave 
of  each  other,  fcarccly  had  Barnaby  and  his  fens 
proceeded  a  few  ffeps  on  their  return,  when  they 
were  feized  and  confined  in  a  prifon,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  father.  Different  bodies  of 
troops,  to  whom  previous  orders  had  been  given, 
took  poffellion  of  all  the  principal  polls,  without 
the  lead  violence  or  bloodlhed  ;  and  Galeazzo,  in 
a  moment,  became  matter  of  Milan,  where  he 
had  before  exercifed  only  a  timid  and  uncertain 
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authority.  One  perfon,  Doninia  Porta,  his  mif- 
trefs,  remained  faithful  to  Barnaby  in  his  difgrace. 
She  afked  leave  to  attend  him  in  his  confinement, 
but  her  care  was  not  able  to  fecure  him  againft 
poifon.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Doninia,  feven 
months  after  he  had  been  immured  in  prifon.  As 
Galeazzo  was  lefs  afraid  of  his  coufms,  he  fet 
them  at  liberty,  but  exiled  them.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  if  this  revolution  was  effected 
without  bloodfhed,  it  did  not  pal's  without  pil¬ 
lage.  The  prince  gave  loofe  reins  to  his  foldiers, 
in  regard  to  the  houfes  of  thofe  whom  he  knew 
to  be  favourable  to  his  uncle.  A  report  was 
fpread  that  this  diforder  proceeded  from  Barnaby, 
though  at  that  time  a  captive,  without  power, 
and  yet  the  people  believed  it.  Befides  five  legi¬ 
timate,  this  prince  left  five  natural  children,  who 
afted  a  diftinguifhed  part  afterwards. 

John  c-aie.  Galeazzo  attained  to  a  degree  of  profperity  which 

azzo,  1385.  ...  .  °  . 

authorifed  him  to  adhere  no  longer  to  the  modeft 
title  of  governor  of  Milan,  with  which  his  pre- 
deceflors  had  been  contented,  though  they  pof- 
feffed  the  whole  power.  He  obtained  from  Wen- 
ceflas  that  of  duke;  and  this  emperor  fent  him  a 
fceptre  and  crown!  Thefe  infignia  were  of  little 
importance  unlefs  combined  with  power.  That 
of  Galeazzo  extended  over  almoft  all  Italy.  His 
troops  were  the  beft  armed,  the  bell  paid,  and 
the  belt  difciplined  in  Europe.  By  his  policy  and 
generous  conduct  he  engaged  in  his  fervice  com- 
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manders  of  the  greateft  reputation,  and  even 
princes  combatted  under  his  banners.  He  dif- 
poflfefled  the  Scaligers  of  Verona ;  retook  Pavia, 
and  reduced  under  his  dominion  Trevifo  and 
Trent,  with  all  the  mountainous  diftrift  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  Affife  and 
Perugia  preferred  his  government  to  that  of  the 
pope  3  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Luccefe,  Pifans,  and  Bolognefe.  As  the  Floren¬ 
tines  alone  refitted  his  authority,  he  reduced  them 
to  fuch  a  fate  that  they  began  to  be  apprehenfve 
for  the  fafety  of  their  city ;  but  he  granted  them 
peace  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand 
men  ready  to  execute  his  orders. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  John  Galeazzo  go¬ 
verned  rather  by  fear  than  by  love.  Either  through 
neceffity  or  mere  precaution,  he  had  always  on 
foot  a  conliderable  army,  even  in  the  time  of 
peace.  Milan  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  Pavia  for  its  magnificent  monaltery  of 
the  Carthufians.  He  was  the  father  or  Valen- 

s 

tina  Vifconti,  who  brought  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  her  hulband,  a  right  to  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  which  fet  all  Italy  in  flames.  Direfted  by  bad 
policy,  he  divided  his  ftates  between  his  two  fons, 
John  Maria  and  Philip  Maria  ;  but  he  dedufted 
from  them  a  p^irt  which  he  gave  to  a  natural  fon, 
named  Gabriel.  Another,  named  Anthony,  was 
too  young  to  be  included  in  the  partition;  but 
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Galeazzo  by  his  will  recommended  him  to  his 
other  fons. 

By  this  will  he  ordered  the  creation  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  regency,  and  appointed  tutors  for  his  two 
fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  not  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  but  a  man  of  low  birth,  named  Barba- 
varia,  with  the  affiftance  of  Francis  and  Anthony 
Vifconti,  the  fons  of  Barnaby,  whom  he  recalled 
from  their  exile,  feized  on  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity,  and  having  dilplaced  the  council,  and  the 
tutors,  every  thing  began  to  decline.  The  princes 
whom  John  Galeazzo  had  fubjefted  endeavoured 
to  render  themfelves  independent,  and  fucceeded. 
A  horrid  hate  of  anarchy  prevailed  at  this  time 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Milanefe.  When  a  perfon 
was  carried  before  any  of  the  tribunals,  the  point 
enquired  into  was  not  whether  he  was  guilty, 
but  in  what  manner  he  could  be  condemned. 
To  be  fufpe£ted  by  the  prevailing  faction 
was  fufficient.  It  is  related  that  a  judge  once 
faid  to  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  wretches : 
<s  You  have  given  me  reafon  to  arrelt  you ; 
“  and  now  it  is  my  bufmefs  to  find  you  worthy 
“  of  death.” 

But  what  raifed  the  misfortunes  of  the  Mila¬ 
nefe  to  their  greateft  height  was,  that  thofe  young 
princes  who  ought  to  have  infpired  them  with 
the  beft  hopes,  fhewed  only  a  difpofition  to  wick- 
ednefs  and  vice.  It  is  related  of  John  Maria  that 
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he  took  .a  pleafure  in  feeing  men  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  they  were 
criminals.  During  the  minority  of  the  two  princes, 
the  guardianffiip  and  chief  authority  in  Milan 
were  difputed  between  Charles  Malatefta,  lord 
of  Rimini,  and  Facino  Scaliger,  lord  of  Verona ; 
but  the  latter  prevailed,  and  madehimfelf  abfolute 
mailer  of  the  Milanefe.  Fie  eftabliihed  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  citadel  ol  Pavia,  which  by  its  lituation 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  agreeable  places  in 
the  world.  Fie  amaffed  there  immenfe  riches,  a 
very  fmall  part  of  which  he  gave  to  his  pupils 
John  and  Philip  ;  but  he  fuffered  them  to  indulge 
in  every  kind  of  debauchery.  John  made  fuck 
good  ufe  of  this  liberty  that  he  became  odious  to 
his  fubjedts,  who  conlidered  him  as  an  enemy  to 
the' public  good,  a  monfter,  who  ought  to  be  ba- 
niihed  from  the  tace  of  the  earth.  A  young  man, 
whofe  tath.er  he  had  caufed  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs,  put  an  end  to  his  exiltence  by  ftabbing  him 
with  a  poniard.  His  body  might  have  remained 
-unburied,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  dogs,  as  it  deferved,  had  not  a 
courtifan,  whom  he  loved,  taken  care  of  it.  Fie 
left  to  his  brother  Philip  his  hates,  deprived  of 
many  beautiful  cities,  which  had  been  difmem- 
bered  from  them. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Philip  Maria  Philip 
got  pofTeffion  of  the  inheritance  of  his  brother,  1411°"'* 
which  was  difputed  with  him  by  Hedtor  Vifconti, 
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his  coufin,  the  fon  of  Barnaby.  Facino,  his 
firmeft  fupport,  died  at  the  fame  time,  but  his  lofs 
fortunately  turned  out  to  his  advantage,  Facino 
left  immenfe  treafures  ;  an  army  commanded  by 
excellent  officers,  and  a  widow,  named  Beatrix, 
who  was  foie  mitrefs  of  every  thing.  Though 
eighteen  years  older  than  Philip,  who  was  only 
twenty,  ffie  buffered  herfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
marry  him,  and  brought  him  as  dowery  both 
money  and  men.  With  this  aid  he  expelled  his 
competitor,  who  had  already  feized  on  Milan ; 
and  was  received  there  with  every  tetimony  of 
joy,  on  account  of  the  eteem  and  affedlion  which 
the  Milanefe  entertained  for  the  eldet  branch  of 
the  Vifconti,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  vices  of 
the  lat. 

Being  re-etablifhed  in  the  centre  of  his  hates, 
Philip  began  to  think  of  uniting  the  extremities, 

-  which  had  been  detached  from  them.  Among 
his  conquehs,  that  of  Cremona  deferves  to  be 
mentioned,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  as  of  a  fingular  circumhance  refpefting 
Gabrino  Funduli,  one  of  thofe  adventurers  who 
made  themfelves  maters  of  Italian  cities,  and 
who  were  called  their  tyrants.  Flaving  received 
in  Cremona  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  thefe 
princes  expreffed  a  defire  of  enjoying  the  beautiful 
profpeft  feen  from  the  fummit  of  the  tower.  Ga¬ 
brino  afcended  along  with  them,  and  when  he 
found  himfelf  on  the  platform  between  an  old 
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man  and  another  whofe  itrength  was  inferior  to 
his  own,  he  conceived  a  defire  of  rendering  him- 
felf  immortal  by  throwing  them  both  down  from 
that  immenfe  height.  Luckily  for  his  guefts, 
this  whim  foon  left  him  ;  but  it  was  fo  deeply 
imprinted  on  his  mind,  that  being  fome  time  after 
condemned  for  his  numerous  crimes,  his  laft 
words,  on  the  fcaffold,  were  that  he  he  regretted 
nothing  fo  much  as  that  this  idea  was  not  carried 
into  execution. 

Philip  re-eftablifhed  the  authority  of  the  Vif- 
conti  in  Genoa.  Placentia  opened  its  gates  to 
him,  and  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Bergamo. 
For  this  fuccefs  he  was  firlt  indebted  to  Beatrix, 
his  fpoufe;  and  afterwards  to  Carmagnola,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Savoy,  his  general.  How  he  rewarded 
them  will  be  feen  from  what  follows  :  as  foon  as 
he  ceafed  to  have  need  of  the  duchefs,  he  thewed 
her  no  other  attention  than  what  a  woman,  who 
marries  a  hutband  much  younger  than  herfelf, 
may  expe£t.  She  endured  his  negleft  with  pa¬ 
tience;  but  Philip  proceeded  farther.  As  the  had 
become  odious  to  him,  he  withed  to  get  rid  of 
her ;  and  with  that  view  accufed  her  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  amour,  of  forcery,  and  of  having  a  defign  to 
murder  him.  Some  fay  that  the  was  put  to  the 
rack,  in  order  to  draw  from  her  a  confefiion, 
which  the  conllantly  refufed.  Her  pretended  ac¬ 
complice,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  tor¬ 
ment,  faid  every  thing  required  of  him.  Beatrix 
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reproached  him  for  his  weaknefs,  and  herfeif  tof 
having  yielded  to  the  defire  of  thofe  who  wifhed 
to  promote  this  unfortunate  marriage.  She  re¬ 
tracted  all  the  fervices  which  ihe  had  rendered 
to  her  ungrateful  hulband ;  and  died  protefting 
her  innocence,  which  no  perfon  doubted. 

In  regard  to  his  general,  Carmagnola,  when  ' 
Philip  Maria  had  long  profited  by  his  ability  and 
victories,  that  jealoufy,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
made  him  liften  to  the  infmuations  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  and  minions,  rvho  were  eclipfed  by  the 
merit  of  this  brave  man.  Philip  treated  him  with 
great  injuftice ;  and  Carmagnola  had  not  even 
liberty  to  complain.  He  quitted  the  fervice, 
therefore,  of  his  ungrateful  nrafter,  and  entered 
into  that  of  the  Venetians,  who  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  againft  the  duke  of  Milan, 
with  whom  they  were  then  at  war.  This  prince 
dreading  his  talents,  the  happy  effects  of  wdrich 
he  had  experienced,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned. 
He,  however,  furvived  this  attempt  but  he  did 
not  always  efcape  the  infamous  flratagems  of 
Philip. 

The  war  againft  the  Venetians  appeared  to  the 
Milanefe  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
commerce.  As  the  fuccefs  of  Carmagnola  feemed 
to  render  Philip  difgufted  with  it,  the  Milanefe 
offered  him  money  to  induce  him  to  carry  it  on. 
He  accepted  the  money,  and  concluded  a  peace,, 
without  paying  •  much  regard  to  their  intereft 
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After  it  was  made  he  began  to  think  of  avenging, 
himfelf  on  Carmagnola.  As  the  fate  of  arms  is 
uncertain,  the  latter  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  a 
battle.  Philip  infmuated  to  the  Venetians  that 
their  general  had  treacheroufiy  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  beat.  He  produced  falfe  proofs  of  this 
charge,  which  he  caufed  to  be  confidered  as  valid, 
by  difperfing  money  with  profufion  among  the 
fenate.  Thefe  proofs  confifted  in  offers  he  had 
made  to  recal  Carmagnola  to  his  court,  but  to 
which  the  accufed  general  had  never  returned  an 
affirmative  anfwer,  and  which,  perhaps,  were 
never  made  but  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
this  calumny.  On  this  imputation,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  general  was  condemned,  without  fo  much 
as  being  fummoned  to  appear.  Not  knowing 
that  fentence  of  death  had  been  paffed  againft: 
him,  he  continued  to  live  in  his  ufual  familiar 
manner  with  the  doge  and  the  fenators,  who  had 
condemned  him.  This  fecurity  he  enjoyed  for 
fome  months ;  but,  at  a  time  when  he  little  ex¬ 
pected  it,  he  was  arrelted  in  his  own  houfe.  The 
accufation  brought  againft  him,  and  the  pretended 
pieces  adduced  as  proofs,  being  haftily  read  over 
to  him,  though  he  denied  the  charge,  even  when 
put  to  the  rack,  the  fentence  of  condemnation 
was  confirmed  and  carried  into  execution.  A 
triumph  as  ignominious  for  Philip  as  for  the  venal 
tribunal  his  accomplices. 

['his  prince  was  fortunate  in  generals.  He  had 
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in  his  fervice  the  ableft  chiefs  of  thofe  bands  of 
adventurers  who  then  went  about  through  Italy, 
felling  their  fervices  to  thofe  who  gave  them  the 
belt  pay :  fuch  as  Braccio,  Piccinini,  and,  above 
all,  Sforza,  whofe  name  has  become  illuftrious  in 
the  annals  of  Milan.  While  they  were  gaining 
victories  for  him,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
utmoll:  luxury  and  effeminacy,  feparated  from  his 
court,  and  fhut  up  in  his  palace  with  the  objects 
of  his  libertinifm  and  debauchery,  which,  as  fome 
hiftorians  fay,  were  of  an  infamous  nature.  The 
care  of  public  affairs  was  committed  to  people 
who  acquired  neither  efleem  nor  refpedt ;  but, 
owing  either  to  a  favourable  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  or  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Milanefe  being 
entirely  annihilated,  he  lived  at  peace,  without 
any  violent  commotions. 

His  moft  conftant  enemies  were  the  Venetians. 
Philip,  through  his  own  fault,  had  feen  his  gene¬ 
ral,  Carmagnola,  enter  into  their  fervice,  and  he 
faw  them  alfo  ftrengthened,  at  his  expence,  by 
Sforza,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  feveral 
victories.  This  general,  who  had  been  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  adventurers,  was  well  made,  of  a 
generous  difpofition,  and  endowed  with  every  va¬ 
luable  quality,  both  civil  and  military.  He  was 
fond  of  Blanche,  the  natural  daughter  of  Philip, 
who  entertained  an  affeftion  for  him ;  but  his 
diftruft,  occalioned  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  determined  Sforza  to  abandon  her. 
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He  attached  himfelf  to  the  Venetians,  who  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  their  armies  and  found  him  of 

\ 

utility.  The  defire  of  recovering  fo  able  a  gene¬ 
ral,  made  Philip  refolve  to  offer  him  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  Blanche,  and  the  marriage  was 
concluded  along  with  a  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  Sforza  balanced  fo  well,  that  the  Venetians 
had  no  caufe  to  complain  of  his  having  deferted 
them. 

This  marriage  made  very  little  change  in  the 
conduft  of  Philip  towards  his  fon-in-law\  Though 
he  efteemed  him,  he  never  forgave  him  for  having 
fo  much  merit  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  him  his 
daughter.  While  the  fentiment  of  efleem  pre*- 
«•  vailed,  he  was  charmed  to  fee  the  hufband  of 
Blanche  acquiring  a  fplendid  reputation,  but 
when  envy  affumed  the  fuperiority  he  was  not 
forry  to  fee  him  experience  difappointments.  He 
invoked  misfortune,  as  we  may  fay,  for  his  fon- 
in-law,  in  oppofition  to  a  too  conftant  happinefs, 
which  fyurt  his  pride  and  his  jealoufy.  He 
obliged  him,  therefore,  through  the  fear  of  fome 
furprife,  from  which  the  conjugal  aegis  would  not 
have  fecured  him,  to  feek  fhelter  among  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  and  to  refume  the  command  of  their 
troops.  He  not  only  fent  his  braveft  generals 
againft  his  fon-in-law,  but  even  aflifted  the  pope, 
and  the  enemies  of  Sforza,  to  feize  his  poffeffions. 

It  is,  however,  remarked,  that  when  the  fon-in- 
law  was  too  hard  preffed,  the  father-in-law  lef- 
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fened  the  ftrength  of  his  generals,  through  fear 
left  their  fuccefs  fhould  become  too  deciftve,  and 
occafion  irreparable  Ioffes  to  his  daughter’s  huf- 
band.  This  conduct  muft  appear  exceedingly 
ftrange,  except  to  thofe  accuftomed  to  refledf  on 
the  caprices  of  the  human  mind. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  changes  of  difpofition, 
efteem  for  his  fon-in-law  and  affection  for  his 
daughter  ftill  preferved  an  afcendancy  over  Philip. 
As  he  had  no  legitimate  children,  he  appointed 
Blanche’s  hufband  to  be  his  fucceffor,  and  died  be¬ 
fore  he  could  retradt  this  arrangement  by  another 
will,  which  he  intended  to  make.  The  crown 
which  he  left  to  Sforza  was  not  free  from  thorns. 
The  fruits  of  Philip’s  Angular  condudt,  towards 
his  fon-in-law,  had  been  that  the  Venetians  feized 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  Milanefe.  In  regard  to 
the  city,  it  was  torn  by  factions  who,  at  laft,  all 
united  in  a  refolution  to  take  advantage  of  the 
circumftances  of  the  time,  to  give  themfelves  a 
republican  government. 

Sforza  took  care  not  to  fhew  any  oppofition  to 
this  deftgn.  He  advanced  towards  Milan  with 
the  few  troops  left  to  him  by  his  father-in-law, 
and  made  an  offer  of  his  fervices  and  foldiers  to 
the  republic,  to  recover  the  provinces  which  had 
been  invaded  by  the  Venetians.  The  Milanefe 
accepted  his  propofal,  paid  his  troops,  and  fur- 
niftied  him  with  more.  He  expelled  the  Vene¬ 
tians  from  the  territories  they  had  ufurped  ;  and 
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returning  to  Milan  did  not  diflemble  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  himfelf  maker  of  it.  Finding  the 
gates  {hut,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  the  utmoft  date  of  famine,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fhewed  them  by  what  means  they 
could  deliver  themfelves  from  it.  The  idea  of 
abundance  made  them  lofe  that  of  liberty.  The 
people  became  impatient  under  their  fufferings, 
and  began  to  threaten.  The  fenate,  fearing  a 
fedition,  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  Sforza,  though 
himfelf  a  badard  and  the  hufband  of  a  badard, 
was  acknowledged  duke  of  Milan. 

The  good  fortune  of  his  father  had  been  equally 
aftonifhing.  Being  employed,  when  a  humble 
peafant  of  Cottignol,  in  Romagna,  named  Atten- 
dula,  in  cultivating  his  field,  he  faw  a  Neapolitan 
regiment  marching  pad.  By  a  kind  of  infpira- 
tion,  he  took  the  {hare  from  his  plough,  and 
throwing  it  againd  a  tree,  faid  :  ££  If  thou  failed, 
'  ££  I  (hall  labour  in  this  field  all  my  life-time ;  if 
“  thou  remained,  I  {hall  follow  thefe  folaiers.’* 
The  fhare  being  retained  by  the  branches,  the 
peafant  inlided,  pafled  through  all  the  degrees, 
always  dreaded  on  account  of  his  drength,  and 
edeemed  for  his  condufil ;  and  at  lad  rofe  to  be 
general  of  the  troops  of  the  country.  He  then 
purchafed  an  eftate,  got  the  title  of  count  de  Cot¬ 
tignol,  and  was  courted  by  all  the  princes  of 
Italy,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  alliance. 
Fie  fucceffively  married  three  wives,  all  women 
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of  the  firft  rank.  They  all  brought  him  children* 
though  no  particular  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
hiftorv  ;  but  Lucilia  de  Trefano,  under  the  title 
of  miftrefs,  enjoyed  the  preference  in  his  heart. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Francis  and  Alexander 
Sforza.  This  name  was  given  to  Attendula,  be- 
caufe,  when  a  foldier,  he  fpoke  of  nothing  but 
pillaging,  plundering,  and  taking  by  force.  He 
retained  in  the  higher  ranks  the  name  which  he 
had  received  from  his  comrades,  and  tranfmitted 
it  to  his  family. 

Francis  Sforza,  who  inherited  hi?  father’s 
eftates,-  which  were  pretty  confiderable,  and  who 
became  duke  of  Milan,  by  his  wife  Blanche,  who 
was  not  legitimate  more  than  himfelf,  ftrengthened 
his  good  fortune  by  great  alliances.  He  married 
his  eldeft  fon,  Galeazzo  Maria,  to  Bonne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  Louis  the  fecond, 
known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  Moor, 
or  Ethiopian,  to  Beatrix,  of  Efte  ;  and  the  third 
to  a  princefs  of  Arragon.  Fie  introduced  alfo 
one  of  his  daughters  into  the  fame  royal  family, 
•and  another  into  that  of  Montferrat,  Having 
every  thing  to  fear  from  France,  if  it  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  any  claim,  in  confequence  of  the 
rights  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  fon  of  Valen¬ 
tina  Vifconti,  the  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo, 
he  paid  his  court  to  Louis  XI.  whom  he  knew 
•to  be  not  much  attached  to  his  relations.  This 
monarch,  notwhhflanding  the  remonilrances  of 
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the  houfe  of  Orleans,  engaged  to  maintain  Sforza 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  lie  even  refigned  to  the 
duke  the  fovereignty  of  Genoa,  which  had  been 
juft  offered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  We  have 
already  feen  that  the  monarch,  when  he  refufed 
their  offer,  conftgned  them  to  the  devil.  Sforza, 
without  troubling  himfelf  much  reflecting  the 
fate  of  the  Genoefe,  fuited  himfelf  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time.  He  entirely  fuppreffed  that 
fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  excited  for  a 
moment  in  Milan,  and  left  the  city  in  a  ftate  of 
complete  fubjection  to  his  fon,  Galeazzo  Maria. 

This  prince  was  of  a  mild,  weak,  and  pufilla-  GaieaZSo 
ruinous  difpofition.  He  fhewed  no  courage,  but  ^6* 
againft  the  women  who  refifted  his  attacks.  In  ^ 
this  refpedf  he  often  employed  violence,  but  he  Mari)J 
was  ftabbed,  after  a  tyrannical  reign  of  ten  years, 
by  two  hulbands  who  had  loft  all  patience.  The 
duchy  devolved  to  his  fan,  John  Galeazzo  Maria, 
under  the  tutorfhip  of  his  uncle,  Louis.  The 
tutorfhip  had  at  firft  been  refufed  to  the  latter,  as 
a  dread  was  entertained  of  his  pernicions  defigns, 
but  he  fucceeded  in  making  himfelf  mafter  of  it, 
and  kept  his  unfortunate  nephew  in  a  ftate  of 
fevere  captivity,  till  he  was  at  length  poifoned. 

Louis,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  called  the  Moor, 
or  the  Ethiopian,  becaufe  his  body  was  as  black 
as  his  foul,  feized  the  duchy,  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  fon,  four  years  of  age,  left  by  John  Galeazzo. 

The  latter  did  not  long  afford  caufe  of  uneaftnefg 
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to  his  uncle,  who  poffeffed  great  fkill  in  the  art 
of  freeing  himfelf  from  every  thing  which  laid 
him  under  any  reftraint. 

He  found  it  more  difficult  to  remove  the  fears'ex- 
cited  in  his  bread  by  Louis  XII.  the  defcendant  of 
Valentina  Vifconti.  In  order  to  provide  a  defender 
ag^inft  that  monarch,  if  he  fliould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  affert  his  rights,  the  Moor  caufed  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  to  give  him  the  inveftiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  When  clothed  with  this  title, 
he  imagined  himfelf  fuperior  to  every  claim,  but 
Louis  XII.  did  not  think  proper,  on  that  account, 
to  abandon  his  pretenfions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
purfued  them  with  ardour,  entered  Italy,  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  Milan,  where  he  was  received  as 
a  prince  wdiofe  good  charafter  was  already  known 
in  the  city.  Louis  efcaped  and  fled  to  the  empe- 
'  ror,  who  gave  him  an  army  badly  paid.  The 
Swifs,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  it,  being 
better  paid  by  Louis  XII.  delivered  up  the  Moor 
to  the  generals  of  that  monarch.  He  was  the-rt 
transferred  to  France  and  confined  in  the  caftle 
of  Loches,  in  an  iron  cage,  where  he  remained 
ten  years. 

Louis  XII.  that  he  might  confirm  the  legality 
7500. XIL  conqueft,  demanded  the  inveftiture  of  it 

sforX™lhan  fr°m  the  emperor  Maximilian,  but  it  was  not 
iv'nd-  i  fr°m  this  prince  that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
u£s  being  difturbed  in  his  poffeflion.  The  emperor 
was  very  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
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Italy,  whereas  they  feemed  nearly  to  affefl  the 
pope.  Alarmed,  on  account  of  the  power  which 
the  French,  mailers  of  the  Milanefe,  might  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  in  Italy,  Julius  II.  formed  a 
league  againlt  them,  of  which  he  was  the  head 
and  the  Swifs  the  arms.  To  fecond  the  efforts  of 
the  pontiff,  the  emperor  gave  the  inveftiture  of 
the  Milanefe  to  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  fon  of  the 
Moor,  who  had  taken  fhelter  at  his  court,  when 
his  father  was  made  prifoner  \  but,  after  having 
poffeffed  this  duchy  for  three  years,  continually 
haraffed  by  Francis  I.  who  fucceeded  Louis  XII. 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  rehgned  to  him  all  his  rights  to  the  Milanefe, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  penlion,  which  he 
went  to  enjoy  at  Paris,  where  he  died  without 
children. 

Charles  V.  being  always  ready  to  oppofe  Franks Ma. 
Francis  I.  remonftrated  againft  this  donation,  and  rI1*2sIf°rza> 
feized  almolt  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
but  the  city  remained  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  as  they  were  mailers  of  the  citadel. 

The  governors  are  accufed  of  oppreflion,  and  the 
French,  in  general,  of  contemptuous  and  petu¬ 
lant  licentioufnefs,  which  made  them  be  detelled 
by  the  Italians.  The  Milanefe  flattered  them¬ 
felves  for  a  moment  with  the  hopes  of  being  hap¬ 
pier  under  a  mailer,  born  among  them,  becaufe  • 
Charles  V.  rellored  the  duchy  to  Francis  Sforza, 
one  of  the  fons  of  Louis  the  Moor,  but  it  was  on 
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conditions  fo  burthenfome  that  this  prince  could 
not  make  his  fubjecfs  enjoy  that  happinefs  which 
they  expected. 

Francis  Sforza  died  at  Milan,  wdthout  iffue,  in 
the  year  1535.  Charles  V.  had  promifed  to  give 
the  inveftiture  of  the  duchy  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  fon  of  Francis  I.  but  he  feized  it  him- 
felf,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  included  it  among 
thafe  ftates  which  he  granted  to  his  fon,  Phiiip  II. 
The  defcendants  of  the  latter,  while  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  throne  of  Spain,  poffeffed  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  as  an  appendage  of  the  crown.  By  the 
treaties  made  after  the  war  of  the  Spaniffi  fuccef- 
fion,  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  given  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  in  1714,  and  fecured  to  it  by  a  new 
treaty,  at  Vienna,  in  1736.  The  adminiftration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  vice-governor,  a  minifter  of 
Fate,  a  fenate,  and  officers  appointed  to  condudt 
the  department  of  police.  The  fenate  confifts 
of  a  prefident  and  ten  fenators.  Four  of  them 
are  Milanefe  and  four  Tufcans.  The  other  two 
places  are  filled  by  the  governors  of  Cremona  and 
Pavia.  The  fenate  judges  in  the  lafi:  inftance, 
and  without  the  right  of  appeal,  in  all  caufes3 
civil  as  well  as  criminal. 
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DUCHY  of  MANTUA. 


Mantua,  the  capital  of  this  duchy,  is  fituated  Duchy  of 
in  a  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  which  renders  the  air  between  the 
unhealthful.  It  can  be  approached  only  by  caufe-  caiftates," 
ways,  which  are  well  fortified.  Formerly,  it  con-  n^Mo^T 
tained  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants ;  but,  at  prefent,  Mu»n.d 
it  contains  no  more  than  twenty.  "We  muft 
afcribe  to  the  period  of  its  great  population  thofe 
beautiful  palaces,  magnificent  churches,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  other  works  of  art,  with  which  it  is 
ornamented.  The  furrounding  difiriff,  which  is 
level  and  well  watered,  abounds  with  productions 
of  every  kind. 

Mantua  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded 
three  years  before  Rome.  Three  nations,  The¬ 
bans,  Tufcans,  and  Venetians,  who  retired  to 
thefe  marfhes  as  an  afylum  againft  banditti  of 
every  kind,  contributed  to  fupply  it  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Thefe  people  lived  there,  each  according 
to  their  own  laws,  and  had  a  public  edifice  where 
they  aflembled  to  difcufs  public  affairs.  Mantua, 
therefore,  was  originally  a  republic.  It  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  thofe 
republicans  who  were  fo  great  enemies  to  the 
liberty  of  other  nations.  Being  involved  in  the 
civil  wars,  it  paid  dear  for  its  attachment  to  An¬ 
thony.  The  land  was  given  up  by  Auguftus  to 
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his  veterans.  It  followed  the  fate  of  the  refr  of 
Italy,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  other  invading  nations.  As  it  is  throne  bv  its 
Situation,  it  has  oftener  been  furrendered  than 
taken  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  has  not  been  ex- 
pofed  to  devaftation  by  fire  and  the  other  feverities 
of  war. 

In  1220  we  find  a  lord  given  to  Mantua,  by 
the  emperor,  Frederick  II.  and  maintained  there, 
in  fpite  of  the  inhabitants.  The  brothers,  uncles, 
nephews,  and  children,  of  this  firft  lord,  long  dis¬ 
puted  for  the  Supreme  power.  They  were  named 
Pafferino ;  and  are  represented  as  having  been 
cruel  tyrants.  Under  the  I  aft  of  them,  Louis  de 
Gonzaga,  originally  from  Germany,  and  protected 
by  the  emperor,  fettled  at  Mantua.  Being  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  her  charms  did 
not  efcape  the  lafcivious  eye  of  Pafiferino.  He 
endeavoured  to  feduce  her,  and  even  threatened 
violence  ;  but  the  informed  her  hufband,  who,  in 
a  rencounter,  apparently  hand  to  hand,  killed 
Pafferino,  by  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  temple 
with  his  fift,  and  having  expelled  his  children  and 
partifans,  feized  on  the  duchy  in  1328. 

This  prince  augmented  his  ftates,  both  by  his 
arms  and  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  Charles  IV’. 
Louis  II.00'  who,  in  1354,  confirmed  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
to  him  and  his  defendants.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon.  This  prince  was  already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  and  had  three  fons  who  difputed 


Louis  de 
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1369. 
Francis  I. 
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for  the  fupreme  authority  in  his  life-time.  The 
two  younger  laid  a  plot  againft  the  eldeft  and  put 
him  to  death.  Louis,  'the  fecond,  did  not  long 
fuffer  his  third  brother  to  participate  with  him  in 
authority;  as  he  found  means  to  get  rid  of  him. 

It  is  faid,  that  after  being  guilty  of  thefe  two  a£ts 
of  fratricide,  he  endeavoured  to  efface  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  His  fon,  Francis,  has  been  accufed’of 
poifoning  his  wife,  who  was  a  Vifconti.  Tills 
crime  armed  againft  him  the  neighbouring 
princes,  and  involved  him  in  continual  wars, 
from  which  he  extricated  himfelf  with  fuccefs. 

His  fon,  John  Francis,  as  good  a  warrior  as  John  Fran, 
his  father,  obtained,  in  the  year  1433,  from  the  Lohsiu.7’ 
emperor  Sigifmund,  whom  he  entertained  with  Frederick l 
great  magnificence,  the  title  of  marquis  of  Man-  John’ Fran- 
tua.  He  envied  his  youngeft  brother,  on  account  clsIL  I4X* 
of  fome  lands  left  by  their  father,  which  gave  rife 
to  a  war.  He  was  efteemed  for  his  military  ta¬ 
lents,  and  the  Venetians  entrufted  him  with  the 
command  of  their  land  troops.  Flis  fon,  Frede¬ 
rick,  on  the  other  hand,  fought  againft  the  Vene¬ 
tians  ;  and  John  Francis,  the  fon  of  the  latter, 
after  having  been,  like  his  grand-father,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  general,  commanded  armies  againft  them,  as 
his  father,  was  taken  prifoner  and  conduced  to 
Venice.  He  was  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the 
interceflion  of  pope  Julius  II.  who  gave  him  the 
dignity  of  gonfalonier  of  the  church. 
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Pope  Leo  X.  made  his  fon  Frederick  captain- 
general  of  the  troops  of  the  church,  and  Charles  V. 
whom  he  received  with  great  honour,  in  1530, 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Mantua. 
In  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  France  againft  the 
emperor,  he  fhewed  an  attachment  to  the  latter, 
and,  as  a  recompence,  received  Montferat.  His 
eldeit  fon,  Francis,  drowned  himfelf,  while  {till 
a  minor,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam.  The  latter  was  deformed,  but  made  up 
for  this  bodily  fault  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
Great  piety,  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and  love  of 
juftice,  are  afcribed  to  his  fon,  Vincent. 

Vincent  had  three  fons,  who  fucceffively  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  the  government.  Francis, 
the  eldeft,  who  did  not  furvive  his  father  more 
than  nine  months,  left  a  daughter,  named  Mary. 
The  other  two  were  cardinals,  but  this  dignity 
did  not  prevent  them  from  marrying.  Neither 
the  firft,  however,  named  Ferdinand,  nor  the 
fecond,  named  Vincent,  had  any  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren.  The  latter  wifhed  to  get  a  divorce  from 
his  fpoufe,  Ifabella  de  Gonzaga,  his  relation,  who 
was  barren,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  the 
princefs  Mary,  his  niece  ;  but  his  infirmities  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  adopt  a  more  rational  plan,  he 
gave  her  hand  to  Charles,  the  grandfon  of  his 
uncle,  Frederick  II.  whofe  father  was  hill  alive. 

The  father  of  Frederick  is  reckoned  among  the 
dukes  of  Mantua,  under  the  name  of  Charles  I. 
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though  he  fcarce  ever  refided  in  that  city.  He 
lived  peaceably  in  France,  where  he  had  large 
poffeffions.  His  Ton,  Charles  II.  the  hufband  of 
Mary,  was  affifted  by  the  French,'  in  oppofition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  emperor,  to  get  poffelTion  of 
his  principality,  wThich  was  fecured  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Quierafque,  in  1631.  Fie  left  it  to  a 
fon,  named  Charles,  under  the  guardianlhip  of 
his  mother,  Mary.  His  fon,  called  Charles,  alfo, 
was  a  minor,  as  his  father  had  been,  when  he 
fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  In  the  war 
of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  he  declared  for  France. 
In  1708,  the  Imperialifts  having  feized  on  his 
Fates,  he  efcaped  to  Venice,  and  died,  the  year 
following,  at  Padua,  without  iffue,  though  he  had 
been  twice  married.  Two  legal  heirs,  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Guaftala,  made  preparations  for 
disputing  this  fucceffion,  but  the  emperor,  wuth- 
out  giving  them  time,  feized  on  Mantua,  and 
made  it  part  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  in  Italy. 
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